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INTRODUCTION 


THE tercentenary of the birth of Clarendon occurred in 
1909. The anniversary seemed to the writer to afford 
a fitting occasion for an attempt to recall the attention 
of the public to his work. The present volume was the result 
of this idea, but various accidents have conspired to delay 
its publication till now. 

Great writer as Clarendon is, his History has scarcely 
maintained its place in the current literature of the country. 
The length and number of his tomes, the extent to which 
they are encumbered with accoants of negotiations which 
proved abortive, the epic leisure of his style, and, lastly, 
the long perspective of time, dwarfing many things which 
in his day seemed important, have long consigned his work 
to that dignified class of great books which are seldom 
disturbed by the hand of the general reader. There is much 
need of some humbler volume which should mediate between 
Clarendon and the public, but at present there is no such 
book except Dean Boyle’s volume of Selections, published by 
the Clarendon Press in 1889. As specimens of Clarendon’s 
literary performance, these selections supply all that can be 
desired, but they are designed, perhaps, rather for the 
scholar than the general reader, and they labour under this 
further disadvantage, incident to all such volumes, that the 
several excerpts they present have no common principle 
of connexion. 

The present volume of War-Pictures from Clarendon is 
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intended mainly for the general reader. It contains, indeed, 
many of the most admired masterpieces of the historian’s 
pen, but its purpose is rather romantic than literary. It aims 
at reproducing those ‘ moving accidents by flood and field ’ 
which the war gave occasion for and which Clarendon 
recorded. The pieces are arranged in chronological order, 
and give in Clarendon’s words a consecutive account of 
most of the chief incidents of the war. 

It is hoped that the book may prove useful to school- 
boys and schoolgirls also, and to members of University 
Extension classes, and others who are studying the history 
of the Great Civil War. 

Acknowledgement is due to the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press for permission to use the text, dates, and 
notes of Dr. Macray’s edition of the History, and to 
Mr. Henry Johnstone, of Keble College, Oxford, for kind 
assistance with some of the other notes appended to the 
volume. 

Acknowledgement for leave to reproduce copyright 
portraits is due to the Warden and Fellows of All Souls 
College ; His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G.; the 
President and Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford ; and 
the Lord Aldenham. 


R. J. MACKENZIE. 


EDINBURGH, 1912. 
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WAR-PICTURES FROM 
CLARENDON 


CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS 


Att this time the King (who had been with great solemnity 1641 
invited by the city of London, and desired to make his 
residence nearer to them than Hampton Court) was at 
Whitehall, where, besides his ordinary retinue and menial 
servants, many officers of the late disbanded army, upon 
view of the insolence of the tumults and the danger that they 
might possibly bring to the Court, offered themselves for 
a guard to his majesty’s person, and were with more 
formality and ceremony entertained by him than, upon 
a just computation of all distempers, was by many con- 
ceived seasonable. And from these officers, warm with 
indignation at the insolencies of that vile rabble which every 
day passed by the Court, first words of great contempt, and 
then (those words commonly finding a return of equal scorn) 
blows, were fastened upon some of the most pragmatical 
of the crew. This was looked upon by the House of 
Commons like a levying war by the King, and much pity 
expressed by them that the poor people should be so used 
who came to them with petitions, (for some few of them Dec. 27. 
had received some cuts and slashes that had drawn blood,) 
and that made a great argument for reinforcing their 
numbers. And from those contestations the two terms of 
‘ Roundhead’ and ‘ Cavalier’ grew to be received in dis- 
course, and were afterwards continued, for the most succinct 
distinction of affections throughout the quarrel : they who 
were looked upon as servants to the King being then called 
‘ Cavaliers,’ and the other of the rabble contemned and 
despised under the names of ‘ Rowndheads.’ 

History of the Rebellion, i. 456. 


THE KING ENDEAVOURS TO ARREST THE FIVE 
MEMBERS 


The next day in the afternoon, the King, attended only 1642 
by his own guard, and some few gentlemen who put them- Jan. 4. 
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1642 selves into their company in the way, came to the House 


Jan. ll. 


of Commons, and, commanding all his attendants to wait 
at the door and to give offence to no man, himself, with his 
nephew, the Prince Elector, went into the House, to the 
great amazement of all; and the Speaker leaving the chair, 
the King went into it, and told the House, ‘ He was sorry 
for that occasion of coming to them ; that yesterday he had 
sent a sergeant at arms to apprehend some that by his 
command were accused of high treason, whereunto he 
expected obedience, but instead thereof he had received 
a message.’ He declared to them that ‘no King of England 
had been ever, or should be, more careful to maintain 
their privileges than he would be; but that in cases of 
treason no man had privilege ; and therefore he came to see 
if any of those persons whom he had accused were there ; 
for he was resolved to have them, wheresoever he should 
find them.’ And looking then about, and asking the 
Speaker whether they were in the House, and he making no 
answer, he said, ‘he perceived the birds were all flown, but 
expected they should be sent to him as soon as they returned 
thither ;’ and assured them, in the word of a king, that 
he never intended any force but would proceed against 
them in a fair and a legal way; and so returned to White- 
hall ; the accused persons, upon information and intelligence 
what his majesty intended to do, how secretly soever it 
was carried at Court, having withdrawn from the House 
about half an hour before the King came thither. 


History of the Rebellion, i. 482. 


TRIUMPHAL RETURN OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 


The accused members, about two of the clock in the 
afternoon on the eleventh day of January (being the next 
day after the King went to Hampton Court,) came from 
their lodgings in the city to Westminster, guarded by the 
shrieves and train-bands of London and Westminster, and 
attended by a conflux of many thousands of people besides, 
making a great clamour against bishops and popish lords 
and of the privileges of Parliament; some of them as they 
passed by Whitehall asking, with much contempt, ‘ what 
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was become of the King and his cavaliers? and whither 1642 
he was gone ?’ 

From London-bridge to Westminster the Thames was 
guarded with above one hundred lighters and long-boats, 
laden with rabletts1 and murderers,! and dressed up with 
[mast-]clothes ? and streamers, as ready for fight. 


History of the Rebellion, i. 508. 


THE PARLIAMENT POSSESS THEMSELVES OF 
HULL 


- But both Houses shortly after moved the King, ‘ that 
the magazine at Hull might be removed to the Tower of 
London, which would be very necessary for the quieting the 
minds of that country, and abating the fears and jealousies 
in the hearts of very many who did apprehend some design 
in the keeping so much ammunition in those northern 
parts :’ and his majesty not giving them a speedy answer, 
they sent down sir John Hotham, whose estate Jay within Jan. 11. 
three or four miles of Hull, and had some command of the 
train-bands, to be governor thereof, and to draw in such 
of the country as he thought fit for the security of the 
place. And though Hotham had concurred with them in 
all their violent ways, yet they well knew that he was not 
possessed with their principles in any degree, but was very 
well affected in his judgment to the government both in 
Church and State, but had been first engaged byhis particular 
malice against the earl of Strafford, and afterwards terrified 
by their votes against shrieves and deputy lieutenants ; 
and therefore they sent his son, a member likewise of the 
House, and in whom they most confided, to assist him in 
that service, or rather to be a spy upon his father. And 
this was the first essay they made of their sovereign power 
of the militia and the forts, whilst their bill was yet depend- 
ing, and was a sufficient manifestation what they intended 
to do when it should be passed. 

History of the Rebellion, i. 523. 


1 [Small pieces of ordnance. | 
2 (Deck-screens. | 
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April 18. 


April 22. 
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THE KING ATTEMPTS TO SECURE HULL 


The great magazine of arms and ammunition which was 
left upon the disbanding the army remained still at Hull, 
and was a nobler proportion than remained in the Tower 
of London or all other his majesty’s stores ; and there had 
been formerly a purpose to have secured the same by the 
earl of Newcastle’s presence there, which had been dis- 
appointed, as hath been before mentioned, and sir John 
Hotham sent thither to look to it; who was now there, 
only with one of the companies of the train-bands: and 
so the King resolved that he would himself make a journey 
thither with his own usual train, and, being there, that he 
would stay there till he had secured the place to him. 
This was his purpose ; which he concealed to that degree 
that very few about him knew any thing of it. 

As soon as it was known that his majesty meant to reside 
in York, it was easily suspected that he had an eye upon the 
magazine ; and therefore they made an order in both 
Houses that the magazine should be removed from Hull 
to the Tower, and ships were making ready for the trans- 
portation ; so that his majesty could no longer defer the 
execution of what he designed. And being persuaded by 
some (who believed themselves) that if he went thither it 
would neither be in sir J. Hotham’s will or his power to 
keep him out of that town, and that being possessed of so 
considerable a port and of the magazine there, he should 
find a better temper towards a modest and dutiful treaty ; 
his majesty took the opportunity of a petition presented 
to him by the gentlemen of Yorkshire, who were much 
troubled at the order for removing the magazine from Hull, 
and were ready to appear in any thing for his service, by 
which they desired him ‘ to cast his eyes and thoughts upon 
the safety of his own person and his princely issue, and that 
whole country ; a great means whereof,’ they said, ‘ did 
consist in the arms and ammunition at Hull, placed there 
by his princely care and charge ; and since, upon general 
apprehensions of dangers from foreign parts, thought fit 
to be continued : and they did very earnestly beseech him, 
that he would take such course, that it might still remain 
there, for the better securing those and the rest of the 
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northern parts.’ Hereupon he resolved to go hither him- 1642 
self ; and the night before, he sent his son the duke of York, April 22. 
who was lately arrived from Richmond, accompanied with 
the prince Elector, thither, with some other persons of 
honour, who knew no more than that it was a journey given 
to the pleasure and curiosity of the duke. Sir John Hotham 
received them with that duty and civility that became him. 
The next morning early, the King took horse from York, April 23. 
and, attended with two or three hundred of his servants 
and gentlemen of the country, rode thither ; and when he 
came within a mile of the town sent a gentleman to sir John 
Hotham to let him know that the King would that day 
dine with him; with which he was strangely surprised, or 
seemed to be so. 

It was then reported, and was afterwards averred by 
himself to some friends, that he had received, the night 
before, advertisement from a person very near to, and 
very much trusted by, his majesty, of the King’s purpose 
of coming thither, and that there was a resolution of 
hanging him, or cutting his throat, as soon as he was in 
the town. 

The man was of a fearful nature and perplexed under- 
standing, and could better resolve upon deliberation than on 
a sudden; and many were of opinion that if he had been 
prepared dexterously beforehand and in confidence, he 
would have conformed to the King’s pleasure ; for he was 
master of a noble fortune in land, and rich in money, of 
a very ancient family and well allied ; his affections to the 
government very good, and no man less desired to see the 
nation involved in a civil war than he: and when he 
accepted this employment from the Parliament he never 
imagined it would engage him in rebellion, but believed 
that the King would find it necessary to comply with the 
advice of his two Houses, and that the preserving that 
magazine from being possessed by him would likewise 
prevent any possible rupture into arms. He was now in 
great confusion ; and calling some of the chief magistrates 
and other officers together to consult, they persuaded him 
not to suffer the King to enter into the town. And his 
majesty coming within an hour after his messenger, found 
the gates shut, and the bridges drawn, and the walls 
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1642 manned, all things being in a readiness for the reception 
of an enemy, sir John Hotham himself from the walls, 
with several professions of duty and many expressions of 
fear, telling his majesty that ‘he durst not open the gates, 
being trusted by the Parliament.’ The King told him that 
‘he believed he had no order from the Parliament to shut 
the gates against him, or to keep him out of the town.’ 
He replied that ‘his train was so great that if it were 
admitted he should not be able to give a good account of 
the town.’ Whereupon the King offered to enter with 
twenty horse only, and that the rest should stay without. 
The which the other refusing, the King desired him ‘to 
come to him, that he might confer with him, upon his 
princely word of safety and liberty to return.’ And when 
he excused himself likewise from that, his majesty told him 
that ‘ as this act of his was unparalleled, soit would produce 
some notable effect ; that it was not possible for him to sit 
down by such an indignity, but that he would immediately 
proclaim him traitor, and proceed against him as such ; 
that this disobedience of his would probably bring many 
miseries upon the kingdom, and much loss of blood, all which 
might be prevented if he performed the duty of a subject ; 
and therefore advised him to think sadly of it, and to prevent 
the necessary growth of so many calamities, which must lie 
all upon his conscience.’ The gentleman, with much dis- 
traction in his looks, talked confusedly of ‘ the trust he had 
from the Parliament ;’ then fell on his knees, and wished 
that ‘God would bring confusion upon him and his, if he 
were not a loyal and faithful subject to his majesty ;’ 
but, in conclusion, plainly denied to suffer his majesty to 
come into the town. Whereupon the King caused him 
immediately to be proclaimed a traitor, which the other 
received with some expressions of undutifulness and con- 
tempt. And so the King, after the duke of York and prince 
Elector, with their retinue, were come out of the town, where 
they were kept some hours, was forced to retire that night 
to Beverly, four miles from that place ; and so the next day 
returned to York, full of trouble and indignation for the 
affront he had received, which he foresaw would produce 
a world of mischief. 


History of the Rebellion, ii. 45-50. 
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THE KING RECEIVES SUPPLIES FROM ABROAD 


This great conflux of men of all conditions and quali- 1642 
ties and humours could not continue long together at York 
without some impatience and commotion ; and most men 
wondered that there appeared no provision to be made 
towards a war, which they saw would be inevitable, and, 
when the levies of soldiers under the earl of Essex were 
hastened with so much vigour, that the King should have 
no other preparation towards an army than a single troop 
of guards, made up of gentlemen volunteers, who all men 
foresaw would quit the troop when there should be an army : 
and many do yet believe that the King too long deferred his 
recourse to arms, and that if he had raised forces upon his 
first repulse at Hull his service would have been very 
much advanced, and that the Parliament would not have 
been able to have drawn an army together. And so they 
reproach the councils which were then about the King, as 
they were censured by many at that time: but neither 
they then nor these now do understand the true reason 
thereof. The King had not at that time one barrel of powder 
nor one musket, nor any other provision necessary for an 
army, and, which was worse, was not sure of any port to 
which they might be securely assigned ; nor had he money 
for the support of his own table for the term of one month. 
He expected with impatience the arrival of all these by 
the care and activity of the Queen, who was then in Holland, 
and by the sale of her own as well as of the crown jewels, 
and by the friendship of Harry, Prince of Aurange, did all 
she could to provide all that was necessary ; and the King 
had newly directed her to send all to Newcastle, which was 
but then secured to him by the diligence of that earl. 
In the mean time, both the King himself and they who best 
knew the state of his affairs, seemed to be without any 
thoughts of making war, and to hope that the Parliament 
would at last incline to some accommodation ; for which 
both his majesty and those persons were exposed to a 
thousand reproaches. 

The Queen had many difficulties to contend with; for 
though the Prince of Aurange had a very signal affection for 
the King’s service, and did all he could to dispose the 
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1642 States to concern themselves in his majesty’s quarrel, yet 
his authority and interest was much diminished with the 
vigour of his body and mind, and the States of Holland 
were so far from being inclined to the King that they did 
him all the mischieve they could. They had before assisted 
the rebellion in Scotland, with giving them credit for arms 
and ammunition before they had money to buy any; and 
they did afterwards several ways discover their affections 
to the Parliament, which had so many spies there that the 
Queen could do nothing they had not present notice of ; 
so that it was no easy matter for the Queen to provide arms 
and ammunition but the Parliament had present notice of it, 
and of the ways which were thought upon to transport them 
to the King: and then their fleet, under the command of 
the earl of Warwick, lay ready to obstruct and intercept 
that communication, nor was any remedy in view to remove 
this mischieve ; insomuch as it was no easy thing for the 
King to send to, or to receive letters from, the Queen. 

There was a small ship of 28 or 30 guns, that was part 
of the fleet that wafted her majesty into Holland from 
Dover, which was called the Providence, under the com- 
mand of captain Straughan, when the fleet was commanded 
by sir John Pennington, and before the earl of Warwick 
was superinduced into that charge against the King’s will. 
That ship, the captain whereof was known to be faithful 
to his majesty, was by the Queen detained and kept in 
Holland from the time of her majesty’s arrival, under 
several pretences, of which the captain made use when he 
afterwards received orders from the earl of Warwick to 
repair to the fleet in the Downs, until, after many promises 
and excuses, it was at last discerned that he had other 
business and commands; and so was watched by the 
other ships as an enemy. This vessel the Queen resolved to 
send to the King, principally to inform his majesty of the 
straits she was in, of the provisions she had made; and to 
return with such particular advice and directions from his 
majesty that she might take further resolutions. And 
because the vessel was light, and drew not much water, 
and so could run into any creek or open road or harbour, 
and from thence easily send an express to the King, there 
was put into it about two hundred barrels of powder, and 
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two or three thousand arms, with seven or eight field- 
pieces ; which they knew would be very welcome to the 
King, and serve for a beginning and countenance to draw 
forces together. The captain was no sooner put to sea but 
notice was sent to the fleet in the Downs ; who immediately 
sent three or four ships to the north, which easily got the 
Providence in view before it could reach that coast, and 
chased it with all their sails till they saw it enter into the 
river of Humber; when, looking upon it as their own, 
they made less haste to follow it, being content to drive 
it before them into their own port of Hull, there being as 
they thought no other way to escape them, until they 
plainly saw the ship entering into a narrow creek out of the 
Humber, which declined Hull and led into the country 
some miles above it ; which was a place well known to the 
captain, and designed by him from the beginning. It was 
in vain for them then to hasten their pursuit; for they 
quickly found that their great ships could not enter into 
that passage, and that the river was too shallow to follow 
him; and so, with shame and anger, they gave over the 
chase, whilst the captain continued his course, and, having 
never thought of saving the ship, run it on shore near July 2. 
Burlington, and with all expedition gave notice to the King 
of his arrival; who immediately caused the persons of 
quality in the parts adjacent to draw the train-bands of 
the country together, to secure the incursions from Hull ; 
and by this means the arms, ammunition, and artillery 
were quickly brought to York. 

The King was well content that it should be generally 
believed that this small ship, (the size whereof was known to 
few,) had brought a greater quantity and proportion of 
provisions for the war than in truth it had ; and therefore, 
though it had brought no money, which he expected, he 
forthwith granted commissions to raise regiments of horse 
and foot to such persons of quality and interest as were 
able to comply with their obligations. He declared the 
earl of Lindsey, Lord High Chamberlain of England, his 
general of the army ; a person of great honour and courage 
and generally beloved, who had many years before had good 
command in Holland and Germany, and had been admiral 
at sea in several expeditions. Sir Jacob Ashly was declared 

1142 B 
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1642 major general of the foot, a command he was very equal to, 
and had exercised before, and executed after with great 
approbation. The generalship of the horse his majesty 
reserved for his nephew prince Rupert, who was daily 
expected, and arrived soon after: and all levies were 
hastened with as much expedition as was possible in so 
great a scarcity and notorious want of money ; of which 
no more need be said, after it is remembered that all the 
lords and council about the King, with several other persons 
of quality, voluntarily made a subscription for the payment 
of so many horse for three months, in which time they 
would needs believe that the war should be at an end ; every 
one paying down what the three months’ pay would amount 
to into the hands of a treasurer appointed to receive it; 
and this money was presently paid for the making those 
levies of horse which were designed, and which could not 
have been made but by those moneys. 

History of the Rebellion, ii. 209-15. 


LORD DIGBY’S PLOT TO WIN HULL 


But there was another reason of his majesty’s going to 
and staying at Beverley than was understood, and it may 
be if it had been known might have produced a better 
effect ; which I think necessary to insert in this place. 
The lord Digby, whom we have mentioned before in the 
first disorder by which the King and Queen were driven 
from London, to have left England, and to be after unreason- 
ably accused by the House of Commons of high treason, had 
remained from that time in Holland; and, hearing the 
King’s condition at York to be so much improved beyond 
what he left it at Windsor, had, with some commands from 
the Queen, arrived there very privately, and stayed some 
days in a disguise at York, revealing himself to very few 
friends, and speaking with the King in so secret a manner 
in the night that no notice was taken of his being there ; 
and, finding the King’s affairs not in so good a posture as he 
expected, and conceiving it yet not fit for him to appear, 
resolved to return again to the Queen, and to hasten that 
provision of arms and ammunition without which it was not 
possible for the King to resist any violence that threatened 
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him ; and so, in the same bark which brought him over, he 
went again to sea for Holland, with Wilmot, Ashburnham, 
Pollard, and Barkley, who purposely removed themselves 
from Court, upon the clamour of the Parliament, till the 
King was ready to use their service. They were not many 
hours at sea till they met the Providence, (which we 
remembered before,) with the ammunition which was only 
wanted ; and, well knowing her, they agreed that Wilmot, 
Pollard, and Barkley should return with the ammunition 
to the King, and Digby and col. Ashburnham should pursue 
their former intentions for Holland. But their parleys 
continued so long, that the Parliament ships, who had 
watched and chased the Providence, came up to them, 
and though the ships scaped, and run on shore, as was 
before mentioned, yet the fly-boat, in which the lord Digby 
was, could not so well get away, but was taken by them, 
and carried in with so much the more choler and triumph 
into Hull that they had been disappointed of their greater 
prize. Col. Ashburnham, though he was in great umbrage 
with the Parliament, and one of those delinquents whom 
they reproached the King with, was so well known to sir 
John Hotham, with whom he stood in a good degree of 
familiarity, that he could not dissemble or conceal himself ; 
but the lord Digby, being in so real a disguise that his 
nearest friends would not easily have known him, pretended 
to be a Frenchman, whose language he spake excellently, 
and seemed to be so sea-sick that he kept himself in the hold 
of the bark till they came to Hull, and in that time disposed 
of such papers as were not fit to be perused ; and when he 
came on shore, so well counterfeited sickness and want of 
health that he easily procured himself to be sent, under 
a guard, to some obscure corner for repose; whilst col. Ash- 
burnham, who was the only prisoner they thought worth 
the looking after, was carefully carried to the governor, 
who received him with as much civility as he could reason- 
ably expect. 

The lord Digby, being by himself, quickly considered the 
desperateness of his condition : that it would not be possible 
to conceal himself long, being so well known to many who 
were in the Providence, and the garrison quickly knowing 
whatsoever was spoken of in the country; that he was, how 
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1642 unjustly or unreasonably soever, the most odious man of the 
kingdom to the Parliament, into whose hands if he should 
then come his life would be at least in apparent hazard. 
And how to get himself out of that labyrinth was very 
difficult, since sir John Hotham was so far from any 
inclination of kindness towards him, as he had to col. Ash- 
burnham, that he was in the number of his most noto- 
rious enemies. However, in this eminent extremity (as 
he is a man of the greatest presentness of mind, and 

‘the least unappalled upon danger, that I have known,) 
he resolved not to give himself over; and found means to 
make one of his guard, in broken English, which might well 
have become any Frenchman, understand that he desired to 
speak privately with the governor, and that he would dis- 
cover some secrets of the King’s and Queen’s to him that 
would highly advance the service of the Parliament. The 
fellow made haste to let the governor know these good 
tidings, who, understanding French well, as speedily sent 
for the Frenchman; who was brought before him in the 
presence of much company, and, without any disorder, 
gave such an account of himself as they understood him 
to have seen much of the French service, of which he spake 
very fluently, and to have come over recommended to the 
King for some command, if he should have occasion to use 
soldiers ; as, he said, people abroad conceived him likely to 
have. After he had entertained the company with such 
discourse, there being present some gentlemen who came 
lately out of France, and so being the more curious to 
administer questions, he applied himself to the governor ; 
and told him that if he might be admitted to privacy with 
him, he would discover somewhat to him which he would not 
repent to have known. The governor, who was a man apt 
enough to fear his own safety, but more apprehensive of 
the jealousies which would attend him, (for his eldest son, 
and some others, were more absolutely confided in by the 
Parliament than himself, and were in truth but spies over 
him,) would not venture himself in another room, but drew 
him to a great window at a convenient distance from the 
company, and wished him to say what he thought fit. The 
lord Digby, finding he could not obtain more privacy, asked 
him, in English, ‘whether he knew him?’ The other, 
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appalled, told him, ‘No.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I shall try 
whether I know sir John Hotham, and whether he be in 
truth the same man of honour I have always taken him 
to be:’ and thereupon told him who he was, and that he 
hoped he was too much a gentleman to deliver him up 
a sacrifice to their rage and fury who he well knew were 
his implacable enemies. The other, being surprised and 
astonished, and fearing that the bystanders would discover 
him too, (for, being now told who he was, he wondered he 
found it not out himself,) he desired him ‘to say no more 
for the present; that he should not be sorry for the trust he 
reposed in him, and should find him the same man he had 
thought him: that he would find some time, as soon as 
conveniently he might, to have more conference with him ; 
in the mean time, that he should content himself with the 
‘ill accommodation he had, the amendment whereof would 
beget suspicion :’ and so he called the guard instantly to 
carry him away, and to have a very strict eye upon him, 
and, turning to the company, and being conscious to himself 
of the trouble and disorder in his countenance, told them 
that ‘ the Frenchman was a shrewd fellow, and understood 
more of the Queen’s counsels and designs than a man would 
suspect: that he had told him that which the Parliament 
would be glad to know, to whom presently he would make 
a despatch, though he had not yet so clear informations as, 
he presumed, he should have after two or three days :’ 
and so departed to his chamber. 

It was a wonderful influence this noble person’s stars 
(which used to lead him into and out of the greatest per- 
plexities and dangers throughout the whole course of his life) 
had upon this whole affair. Hotham was, by his nature and 
education, a rough and a rude man ; of great covetousness, 
of great pride, and great ambition; without any bowels 
of good nature, or the least sense or touch of generosity ; 
his parts were not quick and sharp, but composed, and 
judged well ; he was a man of craft, and more like to deceive 
than to be cozened : yet, after all this, this young nobleman, 
known and abhorred by him for his admirable faculty of 
dissimulation, had so far prevailed and imposed upon his 
spirit that he resolved to practise that virtue which the 
other had imputed to him, and which he was absolutely 
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1642 without, and not to suffer him to fall into the hands of his 
enemies. He sent for him the next day, and at an hour 
when he was more vacant from attendants and observers ; 
and at first told him his resolution that, since he had so 
frankly put himself into his hands, he would not deceive 
his trust ; and wished him to consider in what way and 
by what colour he should so set him at liberty that he might 
without any other danger arrive at the place where he would 
be. For he said, ‘he would not trust any person living 
with the secret, and least of all his son ;” whom he mentioned 
with all the bitterness imaginable, as a man of an ill nature, 
and furiously addicted to the worst designs the Parliament 
had or could have, and one that was more depended upon 
by them than himself, and sent thither only as spy upon 
him. And from hence he entered upon the discourse of the 
times, and the mischieve that was like to befall the whole 
kingdom from this difference between the King and the 
Parliament. Then lamented his own fate, that, being a man 
of very different principles from those who drove things 
to this extremity, and of entire affection and duty to the 
King, he should now be looked upon as the chief ground and 
cause of the civil war which was to ensue, by his not opening 
the ports when the King would have entered into the town: 
of which business, and of all the circumstances which 
attended it, he spake at large, and avowed that the infor- 
mation sent him of the King’s purpose presently to hang him 
was the true cause of his having proceeded in that manner. 

The lord Digby, who knew well enough how to cultivate 
every period of such a discourse, and how to work upon 
those passions which were most predominant in him, joined 
with him in the sense of the calamities which were like to 
befall the nation, which he bewailed pathetically, and that 
it should be in the power of a handful of ill men, corrupted 
in their affections to the King, and against monarchy 
itself, to be able to involve him, and many others of his 
clear intentions, in their dark counsels, and to engage them 
to prosecute ends which they abhorred, and which must 
determine in the ruin of all the undertakers. For he told 
him that the King in a short time would reduce all his 
enemies : that the hearts of the people were already in all 
places aliened from them, and that the fleet was so much at 
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the King’s disposal that, as soon as they should receive his 1642 
orders, they would appear in any place he appointed : that 
all the princes in Christendom were concerned in the quarrel, 
and would engage in it as soon as they should be invited 
to it: and that the Prince of Aurange was resolved to 
come over in the head of his army, and would take Hull in 
three days. All which ought, reasonably, to have been 
true in the practicque, though it had very little ground in 
the speculation. And when he had by degrees amused and 
terrified him with this discourse, he enlarged upon the 
honour and glory that man would have, who could be so 
blessed as to prevent this terrible mass of confusion that 
was in view : that King and people would join in rewarding 
him with honours and preferments of all kinds; and that 
his name would be derived to posterity as the preserver 
of his country. He told him, ‘ He was that man that could 
do all this; that, by delivering up Hull to the King, he 
might extinguish the war, and that immediately a peace 
would be established throughout the kingdom. That the 
world believed that he had some credit both with the King 
and Queen; that he would employ it all in his service ; 
and if he would give him this rise to begin upon, he should 
find that he would be much more solicitous for his greatness, 
and a full recompense for his merit, than he was now for 
his own safety.’ All these advertisements and reflections 
were the subject of more than one discourse, for sir John 
Hotham could not bear the variety and burden of all those 
thoughts together; but within two days all things were 
adjusted between them. Hotham said, ‘it would not 
become him, after such a refusal, to put the town into the 
King’s hands, nor could he undertake (if he resolved) to 
effect it, the town itself being in no degree affected to his 
service, and the train-bands, of which the garrison wholly 
consisted, were under officers upon whom he could not 
depend. But,’ he said, ‘if the King would come before the 
town, though but with one regiment, and plant his cannon 
against it, and make but one shot, he should think he had 
discharged his trust to the Parliament as far as he ought 
to do, and that he would immediately then deliver up the 
town ; which he made no doubt but that he should be then 
able to do.’ And on this errand he was contented the lord 
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1642 Digby should go to the King, and be conducted out of the 


July 5. 


July 7. 


town beyond the limits of danger; the governor having 
told those officers he trusted most that ‘ he would send the 
Frenchman to York; who, he was well assured, would 
return to him again.’ And he gave him a note to a widow 
who lived in the city, at whose house he might lodge, and 
by whose hands he might transmit any letter to him. 
When he came to York, and after he had spoke with 
the King, it was resolved that he should appear in his own 
likeness and wait upon the King in public, that it might be 
believed that he had transported himself from Holland in the 
ship that had brought the ammunition, which was hardly 
yet come to York, it being now about the time that Mr. Vil- 
liers and sir John Pennington had been sent away, and 
hefore the news came of their ill success. This was the cause 
of the sudden march to Hull, before there was a soldier 
levied to make an assault or maintain a siege ; which was 
so much wondered at then, and so much censured after- 
wards. For as soon as his majesty received this assurance, 
and, besides the confidence of the lord Digby, so much 
reason to depend upon by the treatment he had received, 
he declared he would, upon such a day, go to Beverley, 
a place within four miles of Hull; and appointed three 
or four regiments of the country, under the command of 
such gentlemen whose affection was unquestionable, to 
march thither as a guard to his person; and likewise sent 
a little train of artillery, which might be ready for the 
summons. And when his majesty was ready with this 
equipage for his march, the lord Digby returned again in 
his old mode to Hull, to be sure that all things there might 
correspond with the former obligation. As soon as the 
King and the whole Court, (for none remained at York,) 
came to Beverley, (where they were well accommodated, 
which kept them from being quickly weary,) and the train- 
bands were likewise come thither, and the general, the 
earl of Lyndsey, first took possession of his office, a little 
troubled and out of countenance that he should appear the 
general without an army, and be engaged in an enterprise 
which he could not imagine would succeed, his majesty 
wished him to send out some officers, of which there was 
a good store, to take a view of the town, and of such 
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advantage ground within distance upon which he might 1642 
raise a battery ; as if he meant on a sudden to assault the 
place ; which appeared no unreasonable design, if there 
were a good party in the town to depend upon; and yet 
the general had no opinion that his army of train-bands 
would frankly expose themselves to such an attack. Be- 
sides a great number of officers and persons of quality, 
who were all well horsed and had many servants as well 
provided, the King had his troop of guards so constituted 
as hath been said before; and there were few horses in 
Hull, without officers who understood that kind of service ; 
so that it was no hard matter to take a very full view of the 
town, by riding to the very ports and about the walls ; 
nor at first appearance was there any show of hostility 
from the town upon their nearest approaches to it; but 
after they had made that visit two or three days together, 
they observed that the walls were better manned, and that 
there were every day an increase of labourers repairing 
the works ; and then they began to shoot when any went 
within distance of the works. 

Sir John Hotham had tried some of his officers, in whose 
particular affection he had most confidence, how far they 
were like to be governed by him; and found them of a 
temper not to be relied upon. His son was grown jealous 
of some design, and was caballing with those who were 
most notorious for their disaffection to the government ; 
and some new officers were sent down by the Parliament 
to assist in the defence of the town, which they thought 
might probably be attempted ; and some supplies of men 
had been taken in from the ships, and had been sent thither 
from Boston, a neighbour town of eminent disloyalty. 
So that when the lord Digby returned thither he found 
a great damp upon the spirit of the governor, and a sadness 
of mind that he had proceeded so far, of which he made all 
the haste he could to advertise the King ; but his letters must 
first be sent to York before they could come to Beverley ; 
and when they were received, they contained still some- 
what of hope that he might restore him to his former 
courage and confirm his resolution: so that the King 
seemed to defer any attempt, upon the hopes of the earl 
of Holland’s message, and in the end he was compelled 
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1642 to give over the design, all hope from the governor growing 
desperate ; whether from his want of courage, or want of 
power to execute what he desired, remained still uncertain. 
When he gave over further thought of it, he dismissed 
both the lord Digby and colonel Ashburnham, whom he 
had likewise detained till then as a man of use in the 
execution of the design, with many professions of duty to 
the King; and as the concealing these two persons, and 
afterwards releasing them, immediately increased the 
jealousy of the Parliament against him, so it was the 
principal cause afterwards of the loss of his head. 

History of the Rebellion, ii. 251-67. 


THE KING SETS UP HIS STANDARD AT 
NOTTINGHAM 


According to the proclamation, upon the twenty-fifth} 
day of August the standard was erected, about six of the 
clock in the evening of a very stormy and tempestuous day. 
The King himself, with a small train, rode to the top of the 
castle-hill, Varney the knight-marshal, who was standard- 
bearer, carrying the standard, which was then erected in 
that place, with little other ceremony than the sound of 
drums and trumpets. Melancholic men observed many ill 
presages about that time. There was not one regiment 
of foot yet levied and brought thither ; so that the train- 
bands, which the shrieve had drawn thither, was all the 
strength the King had for his person and the guard of the 
standard. There appeared no conflux of men in obedience 
to the proclamation ; the arms and ammunition were not 
yet come from York, and a general sadness covered the 
whole town, and the King himself appeared more melan- 
cholic than he used to be. The standard itself was blown 
down the same night it had been set up, by a very strong 
and unruly wind, and could not be fixed again in a day or 
two till the tempest was allayed. 

And this was the melancholic state of the King’s affairs 
when the standard was set up. 

History of the Rebellion, ii, 290-1. 


1 The 22nd is the correct date. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


Within three or four days after the King’s remove from 1642 
Nottingham, the earl of Essex with his whole army removed 
from Northampton, and marched towards Worcester ; of 
which his majesty had no sooner intelligence than he sent 
prince Rupert, with the greatest part of the horse, on the 
other side of the Severn, towards that city; as well to 
observe the motion of the enemy as to give all assistance 
to that place which had declared good affections to him ; 
at least to countenance and secure the retreat of those 
gentlemen who were there raising forces for the King ; 
but especially to join with sir John Byron, whom his 
majesty had sent in the end of August to Oxford, to convey 
some money, which had been secretly brought from London 
thither, to his majesty. And he, after some small disasters 
in his march by the insurrection of the country people, 
who were encouraged by the agents for the Parliament and 
seconded by the officers of the militia, came safe with his 
charge to Worcester ; where he had been very few hours 
when a strong party of horse and dragoons, being sent 
by the earl of Essex under the command of Nathaniel 
Fynes, son to the lord Say, came to surprise the town, 
which was open enough to have been entered in many 
places, though in some it had an old decayed wall, and at 
the most usual and frequented entrances into the city 
weak and rotten gates to be shut, but without either lock 
or bolt. 

Yet this doughty commander, coming early in the Sept. 21. 
morning, when the small guard which had watched, con- 
ceiving all to be secure, were gone to rest, and being within 
musket shot of the gate before he was discovered, finding 
that. weak door shut, or rather closed against him, and not 
that quick appearance of a party within the town as he 
promised himself, without doing any harm retired in great 
disorder, and with so much haste that the wearied horse sent 
out presently to attend him could not overtake any of his 
train: so that when prince Rupert came thither, they did Sept. 23. 
not conceive any considerable party of the enemy to be 
near. However, his highness resolved to retire from thence, 
as soon as he should receive perfect intelligence of the 
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1642 motion of the enemy, or where certainly he was ; when on 
the sudden, being reposing himself on the ground with 
prince Maurice his brother, the lord Digby, and the prin- 
cipal officers, in the field before the town, some of his wearied 
troops (for they had had a long march) being by, but the 
rest and most of the officers being in the town, he espied 
a fair body of horse, consisting of near five hundred, march- 
ing in very good order up a lane within musket shot of him. 
In this confusion, they had scarce time to get upon their 
horses, and none to consult of what was to be done, or to 
put themselves into their several places of command. And 
it may be it was well they had not ; for if all those officers 
had been in the heads of their several troops, it is not 
impossible it might have been worse. But the prince 
instantly declaring that he would charge, his brother, the 
lord Digby, commissary general Wilmot, sir John Byron, 
sir Lewis Dives, and all those officers and gentlemen whose 
troops were not present or ready, put themselves next the 
prince ; the other wearied troops coming in order after them. 

And in this manner the prince charged them as soon as 
they came out of the lane, and being seconded by this 
handful of good men, though the rebels, being gallantly led 
by colonel Sandys, (a gentleman of Kent, and the son of 
a worthy father), and completely armed both for offence 
and defence, stood well, yet in a short time many of their 
best men being killed, and colonel Sandys himself falling 
with his hurts, the whole body was routed, fled, and was 
pursued by the conquerors for the space of above a mile. 
The number of the slain were not many, not above forty 
or fifty, and those most officers; for their arms were so 
good that in the charge they were not to be easily killed, 
and in the chase the goodness of their horse made it im- 
possible. Colonel Sandys, (who died shortly after of his 
wounds,) captain Wingate, (who was the more known by 
being a member of the House of Commons, though taken 
notice of for having in that charge behaved himself stoutly,) 
and two or three Scotch officers, were taken prisoners. Of 
the King’s party none of name was lost: commissary 
general Wilmot hurt with a sword in the side, and sir Lewis 
Dives in the shoulder, and two or three other officers of 
inferior note; none miscarrying of their wounds, which 
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was the more strange for that, by reason they expected 1642 
not an encounter, there was not on the prince’s side a piece 
of armour worn that day, and but few pistols ; so that most 
of the hurt that was done was by the sword. Six or seven 
cornets were taken, and many good horses, and some arms; for 
they who ran away made themselves as light as they could. 

This rencounter proved of unspeakable advantage and 
benefit to the King. For it being the first action his horse 
had been brought to, and that party of the enemy being the 
most picked and choice men, it gave his troops great 
courage, and rendered the name of prince Rupert very 
terrible, and exceedingly appalled the adversary; inso- 
much as they had not in a long time after any confidence 
in their horse, and their very numbers were much lessened 
by it. For that whole party being routed, and the chief 
officers of name and reputation either killed or taken, 
though the number lost upon the place was not considerable, 
there were very many more who never returned to the 
service ; and, which was worse, for their own excuse in all 
places talked aloud of the incredible and unresistible 
courage of prince Rupert and the King’s horse. So that 
from this time the Parliament began to be apprehensive 
that the business would not be as easily ended as it was 
begun, and that the King would not be brought back to his 
Parliament with their bare votes. 

History of the Rebellion, ii. 322-6. 


THE TWO UNIVERSITIES CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE ROYAL CAUSE 


It cannot be imagined how great advantage the King 
received by the Parliament’s rejecting the King’s messages 
for peace, and their manner in doing it All men’s mouths 
were opened against them, the messages and answers being 
read in all churches. They who could not serve him in their 
persons contrived ways to supply him with money. Some 
eminent governors in the universities gave him notice that 
all the colleges were very plentifully supplied with plate, 
which would amount to a good value and lay useless in 
their treasuries, there being enough besides for their use ; 
and there was not the least doubt but that whensoever his 
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1642 majesty should think fit to require that treasure, it would 


July 7. 


Oct. 22. 


all be sent to him. Of this the King had long thought, and 
when he was at Nottingham,! in that melancholic season, 
two gentlemen were despatched away to Oxford and to 
Cambridge, (two to each,) with letters to the several vice- 
chancellors, that they should move the heads and principals 
of the several colleges and halls that they would send their 
plate to the King; private advertisements being first sent 
to some confident persons to prepare and dispose those 
without whose consent the service could not be performed. 

This whole affair was transacted with so great secrecy 
and discretion that the messengers returned from the two 
universities in as short a time as such a journey could well 
be made, and brought with them all, or very near all, their 
plate, and a considerable sum of money which was sent as 
a present to his majesty from several of the heads of colleges 
out of their own particular stores ; some scholars coming 
with it, and helping to procure horses and carts for the 
service ; all which came safe to Nottingham at the time 
when there appeared no more expectation of a treaty, and 
contributed much to raising the dejected spirits of the place. 
The plate was presently weighed out, and delivered to the 
several officers who were intrusted to make levies of horse 
and foot, and who received it as money; the rest was 
carefully preserved to be carried with the King when he 
should remove from thence; secret orders being sent to 
the officers of the Mint to be ready to come to his majesty 
as soon as he should require them, which he meant to do as 
soon as he should find himself in a place convenient. There 
was now no more complaining or murmuring. Some gentle- 
men undertook to make levies upon their own credit and 
interest, and others sent money to the King upon their own 
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BATTLE OF EDGEHILL 


The King by quick marches, (having seldom rested a day 
in any place,) came on Saturday the 22nd of October to 
Edgecott, a village in Northamptonshire, within four miles 
of Banbury in which the rebels had a garrison. As soon as 

1 [at York. ] 
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he came thither he called a council of war, and having no 1642 
intelligence that the earl of Essex was within any distance, 
it was resolved the King and the army should rest in those 
quarters the next day, only that sir Nicholas Byron should 
march with his brigade and attempt the taking in of 
Banbury. And with this resolution the council brake up, 
and all men went to their quarters, which were at a great 
distance, without any apprehension of an enemy. But that 
night, about 12 of the clock, prince Rupert sent the King 
word that the body of the rebels’ army was within seven 
or eight miles, and that the head quarter was at a village 
called Keinton on the edge of Warwickshire, and that it 
would be in his majesty’s power, if he thought fit, to fight 
a battle the next day; which his majesty liked well, and 
therefore immediately despatched orders to cross the design 
for Banbury, and that the whole army should draw to 
a rendezvous on the top of Edgehill, which was a very high 
hill, about two miles from Keinton where the head-quarters of 
the earl was, and which had a clear prospect of all that valley. 
In the morning, (being Sunday the 23rd of October,) Oct. 23. 
when the rebels were beginning their march, (for they 
suspected not the King’s forces to be near,) they perceived 
a fair body of horse on the top of that hill, and easily 
concluded their march was not then to be far. It is certain 
they were exceedingly surprised, having never had any other 
confidence of their men than by the disparity they con- 
cluded would be still between their numbers and the King’s ; 
the which they found themselves now deceived in, for two 
of their strongest and best regiments of foot, and one 
regiment of horse, was a day’s march behind with their 
ammunition. So that though they were still superior in 
number, yet that difference was not so great as they 
promised themselves. However, it cannot be denied that 
the earl with great dexterity performed whatsoever could 
be expected from a wise general. He chose that ground 
which best liked him. There was between the hill and the 
town a fair campania, save that near the town it was 
narrower, and on the right hand some hedges and in- 
closures : so that there he placed musketeers, and not above 
two regiments of horse, where the ground was narrowest ; 
but on his left wing he placed a body of 1000 horse, com- 
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1642 manded by one Ramsey a Scotchman ; the reserve of horse 
(which was a good one) was commanded by the earl of 
Bedford, general of their horse, and sir William Balfore 
with him. The general himself was with the foot, which 
were ordered as much to advantage as might be. And in 
this posture they stood from 8 of the clock in the morning. 

On the other side, though prince Rupert was early in 
the morning with the greatest part of the horse on the top 
of the hill, which gave the first alarum of the necessity of 
fighting to the other party, yet the foot were quartered at 
so great a distance that many regiments marched seven or 
eight miles to the rendezvous: so that it was past one of 
the clock before the King’s forces marched down the hill. 
The general himself alighted at the head of his own regiment 
of foot, his son the lord Willoughby being next to him with 
the King’s regiment of guards, in which was the King’s 
standard, carried by sir Edmund Varney, knight marshal. 
The King’s right wing of horse was commanded by prince 
Rupert, the left wing by Mr. Wilmott, commissary general 
of the horse, who was assisted by sir Arthur Aston with 
most of the dragoons,! because that left wing was opposed 
to the enemy’s right which had the shelter of some hedges 
lined with musketeers: and the reserve was committed to 
sir John Byron, and consisted indeed only of his own 
regiment. At the entrance into the field, the King’s troop 
of guards, either provoked by some unseasonable scoffs 
amongst the soldiery, or out of their desire of glory, or both, 
besought the King that he would give them leave to be 
absent that day from his person, and to charge in the front 
amongst the horse; the which his majesty consented to. 
They desired prince Rupert ‘to give them that honour 
which belonged to them,’ who accordingly assigned them 
the first place ; which, (though they performed their parts 
with admirable courage,) may well be reckoned amongst 
the oversights of that day. 

It was near three of the clock in the afternoon before 
the battle began ; which, at that time of the year, was so 
late, that some were of opinion that the business should be 
deferred till the next day. But against that there were many 
objections ; the King’s numbers could not increase, the 

1 [Mounted infantry. | 
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enemy's might; for they had not only their garrisons, 1642 
Warwick, Coventry, and Banbury, within distance, but all 
that county so devoted to them that they had all provisions 
brought to them without the least trouble ; whereas, on the 
other side, the people were so disaffected to the King’s 
party that they had carried away or hid all their provisions, 
insomuch as there was neither meat for man or horse; and 
the very smiths hid themselves, that they might not be 
compelled to shoe the horses, of which in those stony ways 
there was great need. This proceeded not from any radical 
malice, or disaffection to the King’s cause or his person, 
(though it is true that circuit in which this battle was fought, 
being between the dominions of the lord Say and the lord 
Brooke, was the most eminently corrupted of any county in 
England,) but by the reports and infusions which the other 
very diligent party had wrought into the people’s belief, that 
the cavaliers were of a fierce, bloody, and licentious dis- 
position, and that they committed all manner of cruelty 
upon the inhabitants of those places where they came, 
of which robbery was the least ; so that the poor people 
thought there was no other way to preserve their goods 
than by hiding them out of the way; which was confessed 
by them when they found how much that information had 
wronged them, by making them so injurious to their friends. 
And therefore where the army rested a day they found 
much better entertainment at parting than when they 
came ; for it will not be denied that there was no person 
of honour or quality who paid not punctually and exactly 
for what they had; and there was not the least violence 
or disorder amongst the common soldiers in their march 
which scaped exemplary punishment; so that at Bromig- 
ham [Birmingham], a town so generally wicked that it had 
risen upon small parties of the King’s, and killed or taken 
them prisoners and sent them to Coventry, declaring 
a more peremptory malice to his majesty than any other 
place, two soldiers were executed for having taken some 
small trifle of no value out of a house whose owner was 
at that time in the rebels’ army. So strict was the dis- 
cipline in this army, when the other without control 
practised all the dissoluteness imaginable. But the march 
was so fast, that the leaving a good reputation behind them 
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was no harbinger to provide for their better reception in 
their next quarters. So that their wants were so great 
at the time when they came to Edgehill, that there were 
very many companies of the common soldiers who had 
scarce eaten bread in eight and forty hours before. The 
only way to cure this was a victory; and therefore the 
King gave the word, though it was late, the enemy keeping 
their ground to receive him without advancing at all. 

In this hurry, there was an omission of somewhat which 
the King intended to have executed before the beginning 
of the battle. He had caused many proclamations to be 
printed of pardon to all those soldiers who would lay down 
their arms, which he resolved, as is said before, to have sent 
by a herald to the earl of Essex, and to have found ways 
to have scattered and dispersed them in that army, as soon 
as he understood they were within any distance of him. 
But all men were now so much otherwise busied that it was 
not soon enough remembered; and when it was, the 
proclamations were not at hand; which, by that which 
follows, might probably have produced a good effect. For 
as the right wing of the King’s horse advanced to charge 
the left wing, which was the gross of the enemy’s horse, 
sir Faithful Foskue [ Fortescue], (whose fortune and interest 
being in Ireland, he had come out of that kingdom to hasten 
supplies thither, and had a troop of horse raised for him 
for that service; but as many other of those forces were, 
so his troop was likewise disposed into that army, and he 
was now major to sir Wiliam Waller; he) with his whole 
troop advanced from the gross of their horse, and dis- 
charging all their pistols on the ground, within little more 
than carabine shot of his own body, presented himself and 
his troop to prince Rupert ; and immediately with his high- 
ness charged the enemy. Whether this sudden accident, 
(as it might very well,) and the not knowing how many 
more were of the same mind, each man looking upon his 
companion with the same apprehension as upon the enemy, 
or whether the terror of prince Rupert and the King’s 
horse, or all together, with their own evil consciences, 
wrought upon them, I know not, but that whole wing, 
having unskilfully discharged their carabines and _ pistols 
into the air, wheeled about, our horse charging them.in flank 
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and rear, and having thus absolutely routed them, pursued 1642 
them flying, and had the execution of them above two miles. 
The left wing, commanded by Mr. Wilmott, had as good 
Success, though they were to charge in worse ground, 
amongst hedges, and through gaps and ditches, which were 
lined with musketeers. But sir Arthur Aston, with great 
courage and dexterity, beat off those musketeers with his 
dragoons ; and then the right wing of their horse was as 
easily routed and dispersed as their left, and those followed 
the chase as furiously as the other. The reserve, seeing 
none of the enemy’s horse left, thought there was nothing 
more to be done but to pursue those that fied, and could 
not be contained by their commanders, but with spurs and 
loose reins followed the chase which their left wing had led 
them. And by this means, whilst most men thought the 
victory unquestionable, the King was in danger of the same 
fate which his predecessor Harry the Third felt at the battle 
of Lewes against his barons, when his son the prince, 
having routed their horse, followed the chase so far that 
before his return to the field his father was taken prisoner ; 
and so his victory served only to make the misfortune of that 
day the more intolerable. For all the King’s horse having 
thus left the field, many of them only following the execu- 
tion, others intending the spoil in the town of Keinton, 
where all the baggage was, and the earl of Kssex’s own 
coach, which was taken and brought away ; their reserve, 
commanded by sir William Balfore, moved up and down 
the field in good order, and marching towards the King’s 
foot pretended to be friends, till, observing no horse to be 
in readiness to charge them, they brake in upon the foot, 
and did great execution. Then was the general the earl of 
Lindsey, in the head of his regiment, being on foot, shot 
in the thigh, with which he fell, and was presently encom- 
passed by the enemy, and his son, the lord Willoughby, 
piously endeavouring the rescue of his father, taken prisoner 
with him. Then was the standard taken, (sir Kdmund 
Varney, who bore it, being killed,) but rescued again by 
captain John Smith, an officer of the lord Grandison’s 
regiment of horse, and by him brought off. And if those 
horse had bestirred themselves, they might with little 
difficulty have destroyed or taken prisoner the King him- 
C2 
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1642 self, and his two sons, the prince and the duke of York, 
being with fewer than one hundred horse and those without 
officer or command, within half musket shot of that body 
before he suspected them to be enemies. 

When prince Rupert returned from the chase, he found 
this great alteration in the field, and his majesty himself 
with few noblemen and a small retinue about him, and the 
hope of so glorious a day quite vanished. For though most 
of the officers of horse were returned, and that part of the 
field covered again with the loose troops, yet they could not 
be persuaded or drawn to charge either the enemy’s reserve 
of horse, which alone kept the field, or the body of their 
foot, which only kept their ground ; the officers pretending 
that their soldiers were so dispersed that there were not 
ten of any troop together, and the soldiers, that their 
horses were so tired that they could not charge. But the 
truth is, where many soldiers of one troop or regiment 
were rallied together, there the officers were wanting ; and 
where the officers were ready, there the soldiers were not 
together ; and neither officers or soldiers desired to move 
without those who properly belonged to them. Things 
had now so ill an aspect that many were of opinion that the 
King should leave the field, though it was not easy to advise 
whither he should have gone ; which if he had done, he had 
left an absolute victory to those who even at this time 
thought themselves overcome. But the King was positive 
against that advice, well knowing that as that army was 
raised by his person and presence only, so it could by no 
other means he kept together ; and he thought it unprincely 
to forsake them who had forsaken all they had to serve 
him: besides, he observed the other side looked not as if 
they thought themselves conquerors; for that reserve 
which did so much mischief before, since the return of his 
horse betook themselves to a fixed station between their 
foot, which at best could but be thought to stand their 
ground ; which two brigades of the King’s did with equal 
courage, and gave equal volleys; and therefore he tried 
all possible ways to get the horse to charge again ; easily 
discerning by some little attempts which were made what 
a notable impression a brisk one would have made upon 
the enemy. And when he saw it was not to be done, he was 
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content with their only standing still. Without doubt, 1642 
if either party had known the constitution of the other, 
they had not parted so fairly ; and, very probably, which 
soever had made a bold offer had compassed his end upon 
his enemy. This made many believe, (though the horse 
vaunted themselves aloud to have done their part,) that the 
good fortune of the first part of the day, which well managed 
would have secured the rest, was to be imputed rather to 
their enemy’s want of courage than to their own virtue, 
(which, after so great a victory, could not so soon have 
forsaken them,) and to the sudden and unexpected revolt 
of sir Faithful Foskue [Fortescue] with a whole troop, no 
doubt much to the consternation of those he left ; which 
had not so good fortune as they deserved; for by the 
negligence of not throwing away their orange-tawny scarfs, 
(which they all wore as the earl of Essex’s colours,) and being 
immediately engaged in the charge, many of them, not 
fewer than seventeen or eighteen, were suddenly killed by 
those to whom they joined themselves. 

In this doubt of all sides, the night, (the common friend 
to wearied and dismayed armies,) parted them; and then 
the King caused his cannon which were nearest the enemy 
to be drawn off; and with his whole forces himself spent 
the night in the field, by such a fire as could be made of the 
little wood and bushes which grew thereabouts, unresolved 
what to do the next morning, many reporting that the 
enemy was gone : but when the day appeared, the contrary 
was discovered, for then they were seen standing in the 
same posture and place in which they fought, from whence 
the earl of Essex wisely never suffered them to stir all that 
night ; presuming reasonably that if they were drawn off 
never so little from that place, their numbers would lessen, 
and that many would run away ; and therefore he caused 
all manner of provisions, of which the country supplied 
him plentifully, to be brought thither to them for their 
repast, and reposed himself with them in the place. Besides, 
that night he received a great addition of strength, not only 
by rallying those horse and foot which had run out of the 
field in the battle, but by the arrival of colonel Hambden 
and colonel Grantham with two thousand fresh foot, (which 
were reckoned amongst the best of the army,) and five 
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1642 hundred horse, which marched a day behind the army for 


Oct. 24. 


the guard of their ammunition, and a great part of their 
train, not supposing there would have been any action that 
would have required their presence. All the advantage this 
seasonable recruit brought them was to give their old men 
so much courage as to keep the field, which it was otherwise 
believed they would hardly have been persuaded to have 
done. After a very cold night spent in the field, without any 
refreshment of victual or provision for the soldiers, (for the 
country was so disaffected, that it not only not sent in pro- 
visions but many soldiers who straggled into the villages for 
relief were knocked in the head by the common people,) the 
King found his troops very thin ; for though by conference 
with the officers he might reasonably conclude that there 
were not many slain in the battle, yet a third part of his foot 
were not upon the place, and of the horse many missing ; 
and they that were in the field were so tired with duty, 
and weakened with want of meat, and shrunk up with the 
cruel cold of the night, (for it was a terrible frost, and there 
was not shelter of either tree or hedge,) that though they 
had reason to believe, by the standing still of the enemy 
whilst a small party of the King’s horse in the morning 
took away four pieces of their cannon very near them, 
that any offer towards a charge, or but marching towards 
them, would have made a very notable impression in them, 
yet there was so visible an averseness from it in most 
officers as well as soldiers that the King thought not fit 
to make the attempt, but contented himself to keep his 
men in order, the body of horse facing the enemy upon the 
field where they had fought. 

Towards noon the King resolved to try that expedient 
which was prepared for the day before, and sent sir William 
Le Neve, Clarencieux king at arms, with his proclamation 
of pardon to such as would lay down arms, to the enemy ; 
believing, (though he expected then little benefit by the 
proclamation,) that he should by that means receive some 
advertisement of the condition of the army, and what 
prisoners they had taken, for many persons of command 
and quality were wanting; giving him order likewise to 
desire to speak with the earl of Lindsey, who was known 
to be in their hands. Before sir William came to the army 
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he was received by the outguards, and conducted with 1642 
strictness, that he might say or publish nothing amongst 
the soldiers, to the earl of Essex ; who, when he offered 
to read the proclamation aloud, and to deliver the effect 
of it, that he might be heard by those who were present, 
rebuked him with some roughness, and charged him as he 
loved his life not to presume to speak a word to the soldiers ; 
and, after some few questions, sent him presently back, 
well guarded through the army, without any answer at 
all. At his return he had so great and feeling a sense of 
the danger he had passed that he made little observation 
of the posture or numbers of the enemy. Only he seemed 
to have seen or apprehended so much trouble and disorder 
in the faces of the earl of Essex and the principal officers 
about him, and so much dejection in the common soldiers, 
that they looked like men who had no farther ambition 
than to keep what they had left. He brought word of the 
death of the earl of Lindsey. 

The number of the slain, by the testimony of the minister 
and others of the next parish, who took care for the burying 
of the dead, and which was the only computation that 
could be made, amounted to above five thousand ; whereof 
two parts were conceived to be of those of the Parliament 
party, and not above a third of the King’s. Indeed the 
loss of both sides was so great, and so little of triumph 
appeared in either, that the victory could scarce be imputed 
to the one or the other. Yet the King’s keeping the field 
and having the spoil of it, by which many persons of quality 
who had lain wounded in the field were preserved, his 
pursuing afterwards the same design he had when he was 
diverted to the battle and succeeding in it, (as shall be 
touched anon,) were greater ensigns of victory on that side, 
than the taking the general prisoner, and the taking the 
standard, which was likewise recovered, were on the other. 
Of the King’s, the principal persons who were lost were, the 
earl of Lindsey, general of the army, the lord George 
Steward, lord Aubigny, son to the duke of Lenox and 
brother to the then duke of Richmond and Lenox, sir 
Edmund Varney, knight marshal of the King’s horse and 
standard bearer, and some others of less name, though of 
ereat virtue and good quality. 

History of the Rebellion, ii. 356-66. 
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BATTLE OF EDGEHILL (continued) 
DEATH OF THE EARL OF LINDSEY 


The earl of Lindsey was a man of a very noble extraction, 
and inherited a great fortune from his ancestors; which 
though he did not manage with so great care as if he desired 
much to improve, yet he left it in a very fair condition to 
his family, which more intended the increase of it. He was 
a man of great honour, and spent his youth and vigour of his 
age in military actions and commands abroad ; and albeit 
he indulged to himself great liberties of life, yet he still 
preserved a very good reputation with all men, and a very 
great interest in his country, as appeared by the supplies 
he and his son brought to the King’s army; the several 
companies of his own regiment of foot being commanded 
by the principal knights and gentlemen of Lincolnshire, 
who engaged themselves in the service principally out of 
their personal affection to him. He was of a very generous 
nature, and punctual in what he undertook and in exacting 
what was due to him ; which made him bear that restriction 
so heavily which was put upon him by the commission 
granted to prince Rupert, and by the King’s preferring the 
prince’s opinion in all matters relating to the war before his. 
Nor did he conceal his resentment: the day before the 
battle he said to some friends, with whom he used freedom, 
that ‘he did not look upon himself as general; and there- 
fore he was resolved when the day of battle should come 
that he would be in the head of his regiment as a private 
colonel, where he would die.’ He was carried out of the 
field to the next village ; and if he could then have procured 
surgeons, it was thought his wound would not have proved 
mortal. And it was imputed to the earl of Essex’s too well 
remembering former grudges that he neither sent any 
surgeon to him nor performed any other offices of respect 
towards him; but it is most certain that the disorder 
the earl of Essex himself was in at that time, by the running 
away of the horse, and the confusion he saw the army in, 
and the plundering the carriages in the town where the 
surgeons were to attend, was the cause of all the omissions 
of that kind. And as soon as the other army was composed 
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by the coming on of the night, the earl of Essex about 1642 
midnight sent sir William Balfore and some other officers 
to see him, and to offer him all offices, and meant himself 
to have visited him. They found him upon a little straw 
in a poor house, where they had laid him in his blood, 
which had run from him in great abundance, no surgeon 
having been yet with him ; only he had great vivacity in his 
looks, and told them he was sorry to see so many gentle- 
men, some whereof were his old friends, engaged in so foul 
a rebellion: and principally directed his discourse to sir 
William Balfore, whom he put in mind of the great obliga- 
tions he had to the King; how much his majesty had 
disobliged the whole English nation by putting him into the 
command of the Tower; and that it was the most odious 
ingratitude in him to make him that return. He wished 
them to tell my lord of Essex, ‘that he ought to cast himself 
at the King’s feet to beg his pardon ; which if he did not 
speedily do, his memory would be odious to the nation ;’ 
and continued this kind of discourse with so much vehemence 
that the officers by degrees withdrew themselves, and pre- 
vented the visit the earl of Essex intended him, who only 
sent the best surgeons to him; who in the very opening 
of his wounds died before the morning, only upon the loss 
of blood. He had very many friends and very few enemies, 
and died generally lamented. 
History of the Rebellion, ii. 367-8. 


BATTLE OF EDGEHILL (continued) 
A MARVELLOUS RECOVERY 


After the horse had marched almost to Warwick, and 
found the coast clear from the enemy, they returned to the 
field to view the dead bodies, many going to inquire after 
their friends who were missing, where they found many 
not yet dead of their wounds, but lying stripped amongst 
the dead ; amongst them, with others, young Mr. Scroope 
brought off his father, sir Gervase Scroope, who, being an 
old gentleman of great fortune in Lincolnshire, had raised 
a foot company amongst his tenants, and brought them 
into the earl of Lindsey’s regiment, out of devotion and 
respect to his lordship as well as duty to the King ; and had, 
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1642 about the time that the general was taken, fallen with 
sixteen wounds in his body and head, and had lain stripped 
among the dead, from that time, which was about three 
of the clock in the afternoon on Sunday, all that cold night, 
all Monday, and Monday night, and till Tuesday evening, 
for it was so late before his son found him; whom with 
ereat piety he carried to a warm lodging, and afterwards 
in the march to Oxford, where he wonderfully recovered. 
The next morning after, being Wednesday, there was 
another gentleman, (one Bellingham, of an ancient extrac- 
tion in Sussex, and the only son of his father,) found amongst 
the dead, and brought off by his friends, with twenty 
wounds; who, after ten days, died at Oxford, by the 
negligence of his surgeons, who left a wound in his thigh, 
of itself not dangerous, undiscerned, and so by festering 
destroyed a body very hopefully recovered of those which 
were only thought mortal. The surgeons were of opinion 
that both these gentlemen owed their lives to the inhu- 
manity of those who stripped them, and to the coldness of 
the nights, which stopped their blood better than all their 
skill and medicaments could have done; and that, if they 
had been brought off within any reasonable distance of 
time after their w ounds, they had undoubtedly perished. 

History of the Rebellion, ii, 372-3. 


WILMOT TAKES MARLBOROUGH 


The King was hardly settled in his quarters, when he 
heard that the Parliament was fixing a garrison at Marl- 
borough in Wiltshire, a town the most notoriously dis- 
affected of all that county ; otherwise, saving the obstinacy 
and malice of the inhabitants, in the situation of it very 
unfit for a garrison. Thither the earl of Essex had sent 
one Ramsey, (a Scotchman, as most of their officers were 
of that nation,) to be governor, who, with the help of the 
factious people there, had quickly drawn together five or 
six hundred men. This place the King saw would prove 
quickly an ill neighbour to him, not only as it was in the 
heart of a rich county, and so would straiten, and even 
infest, his quarters, (for it was within twenty! miles of 
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Oxford,) but as it did cut off his line of communication 1642 
with the west; and therefore, though it was December, 
a season when his tired and almost naked soldiers might 
expect rest, he sent a strong party of horse, foot, and 
dragoons, under the command of Mr. Wilmott, the lieu- 
tenant-general of his horse, to visit that town ; who, coming 
thither on a Saturday, found the place strongly manned : Dec. 3. 
for, besides the garrison, it being market-day, very many 
country people came thither to buy and sell, and were all 
compelled to stay and take arms for the defence of the 
place, which, for the most part, they were willing to do, and 
the people peremptory to defend it. Though there was no 
line about it, yet there were some places of great advantage 
upon which they had raised batteries and planted cannon, 
and so barricadoed all the avenues, which were through 
deep narrow lanes, that the horse could do little service. 
When the leutenant-general was with his party near 
the town, he apprehended a fellow who confessed upon 
examination that he was a spy, and sent by the governor 
to bring intelligence of their strength and motion. When 
all men thought, and the poor fellow himself feared, he 
should be executed, the lieutenant-general caused his whole 
party to be ranged in order in the next convenient place, 
and bid the fellow look well upon them and observe them, 
and then bid him return to the town and tell those that sent 
him what he had seen, and withal that he should acquaint 
the magistrates of the town that they should do well to treat 
with the garrison to give them leave to submit to the King ; 
that if they did so, the town should not receive the least 
prejudice ; but if they compelled him to make his way, 
and enter the town by force, it would not be in his power 
to keep his soldiers from taking that which they should 
win with their blood : and so dismissed him. This generous 
act proved of some advantage ; for the fellow, transported 
with having his life given him, and the numbers of the 
men he had seen, (besides his no experience in such sights,) 
being multiplied by his fear, made notable relations of the 
strength, gallantry, and resolution of the enemy, and of the 
impossibility of resisting them ; which, though it prevailed 
not with those in authority to yield, yet it strangely abated 
the hopes and courage of the people. So that when the 
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1642 King’s soldiers fell on, after a volley or two, in which much 
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execution was done, they threw down their arms, and 
ran into the town ; so that the foot had time to make room 
for the horse, who were now entered at both ends of the 
town, yet were not so near an end as they expected ; for 
the streets were in many places barricadoed, which were 
obstinately defended by some soldiers and townsmen, who 
killed many men out of the windows of the houses ; so that, 
it may be, if they had trusted only to their own strength, 
without compelling the countrymen to increase their 
number, and who, being first frighted and weary, dis- 
heartened their companions, that vile place might have 
cost more blood. Ramsey, the governor, was himself 
retired into the church with some officers, and from thence 
did some hurt; upon this, there being so many killed 
out of windows, fire was put to the next houses, so that 
a good part of the town was burned, and then the soldiers 
entered, doing less execution than could reasonably be 
expected ; but what they spared in blood they took in 
pillage, the soldiers inquiring little who were friends or foes. 

This was the first garrison taken on either side; (for I 
cannot call Farnham castle in Surrey one, whither some 
gentlemen who were willing to appear for the King had 
repaired, and were taken with less resistance than was 
fit by sir William Waller some few days before, and before 
it deserved the name of a garrison ;) in which were taken, 
(besides the governor and other officers, who yielded upon 
quarter,) above one thousand prisoners, great store of arms, 
four pieces of cannon, and a good quantity of ammunition, 
with all which the leutenant-general returned safe to 


Oxford. 
History of the Rebellion, ii. 403-5. 


AFFAIR OF CHALGROVE FIELD 


In the beginning of the war, the army in Scotland havirg 
been lately disbanded, many officers of that nation who had 
served in Germany and in France betook themselves to 
the service of the Parliament, whereof many were men of 
good conduct and courage, though there were more as bad 
as the cause in which they engaged. Of the former soré 
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colonel Hurry was a man of name and reputation, and an 1643 
excellent officer of horse, and had commanded those horse 
at Edgehill under Balfore which had preserved their army 
there ; and finding himself afterwards not so well regarded 
as he thought he had deserved, (as it was no easy thing to 
value that people at the rate they did set upon themselves,) 
and being without any other affection for their service than 
their pay inclined him to,) he resolved to quit them and 
to go to the King; in order to which, he had kept some 
correspondence with the earl of Brainford, the King’s 
general, under whose command he had formerly served in 
Germany. Whilst the earl of Essex remained at Thame, 
and his army quartered thereabout, Hurry came to Oxford, June 10. 
in the equipage that became a colonel of horse who had 
received good pay ; and the very next day after he came, 
having been very graciously received by the King, to give 
proof that he brought his whole heart with him, he went 
to prince Rupert, acquainted him where the Parliament 
horse lay, and how loose they were in their quarters ; and, 
to give a testimony of his fidelity to the King, he desired 
to march, a volunteer, with a good party, to make an 
attempt upon the enemy; and the prince assigning a 
strong party for the service, he accompanied and conducted 
them out of the common road, till they came to a town 
where a regiment of the Parliament horse was quartered ; 
and they beat up and killed or took most of the officers 
and soldiers, and then fell upon those other quarters by 
which they had passed before, with the like success: and 
so returned to Oxford with many prisoners, and with 
notable damage to the enemy. 

And as soon as he returned, he made another proposition 
to the prince for the attacking the quarters near Thame, 
through which he had passed when he came to Oxford, and 
so was well acquainted with the posture in which they 
were ; and assured the prince that, if he went about it time 
enough, before there should be an alteration in their 
quarters, which he believed the general would quickly 
make, the enterprise would be worthy of it. And the prince 
was so well satisfied with what he had already done, that 
he resolved to conduct the next adventure himself, which 
he did very fortunately. They went out of the ports of 
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1643 Oxford in the evening upon Saturday, and marched beyond 


June 17. 


June 18. 


all the quarters as far as Wickham, and fell in there at the 
farther end of the town towards London, from whence they 
expected no enemy, and so kept no guards there. A regi- 
ment of horse and of foot were lodged there, which were 
cut off, or taken prisoners, and all the horses and a good 
bocty brought away. And from thence they marched 
backward to another quarter, within less than two miles 
of the general’s own quarter ; where they lodged with the 
same security they had done at Wickham, not expecting 
any enemy that way ; and so met with the same fate the 
others had done; and were all killed or made prisoners. 
And having performed at least as much as they had proposed 
to do, and being laden with prisoners and booty, and the 
sun being now rising, the prince thought it time to retire 
to Oxford, and so gave orders to march accordingly with all 
convenient speed till they came to a bridge which was yet 
two miles from them, where he had appointed a guard to 
attend to favour their retreat. 

But the alarum had been brought to the earl of Essex 
from all the quarters, who quickly gathered those troops 
together which were nearest, and directed those to follow 
the prince, and to entertain him in skirmishes, till himself 
should come up with the foot and some other troops, which 
he made ali possible haste to do. So that when the prince 
had almost passed a fair plain, or field, called Chalgrove 
field, from whence he was to enter in a lane which continued 
to the bridge, the enemy’s horse were discovered marching 
after them with speed ; and as they might easily overtake 
them in the lane, so they must as easily have put them 
into great disorder. Therefore the prince resolved to expect 
and stand them upon the open field, though his horse were 
all tired, and the sun was grown very hot, it being about 
eight of the clock in the morning in June. And so he 
directed, that the guard of the prisoners should make what 
haste they could to the bridge, but that all the rest should 
return (for some were entered the lane) ; and so he placed 
himself and his troops as he thought fit in that field, to 
receive the enemy, which made more haste and with less 
order than they should have done; and being more in 
number than the prince, and consisting of many of the 
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principal officers, who, having been present with the earl 1643 
of Essex when the alarum came, stayed not for their own 
troops, but joined with those who were ready in the pursuit, 
as they thought, of a flying enemy, or such as would easily 
be arrested in their hasty retreat, and having now overtaken 
them, meant to take revenge themselves for the damage they 
had received that night and morning, before the general 
could come up to have a share in the victory, though his 
troops were even in view. But the prince entertained them 
so roughly, that, though their fronts charged very bravely 
and obstinately, consisting of many of their best officers 
of which many of the chiefest falling, the rest shewed less 
vigour, and in a short time broke and fled, and were pursued 
till they came near the earl of Essex’ body ; which being 
at near a mile’s distance, and making a stand to receive their 
flying troops, and to be informed of their disaster, the prince 
with his troops hastened his retreat, and passed the lane, 
and came safe to the bridge before any of the earl’s forces 
came up ; which found it then to no purpose to go farther, 
there being a good guard of foot, which had likewise lined 
both sides of the hedges a good way in the lane. And so 
the prince about noon, or shortly after, entered Oxford, 
with near two hundred prisoners, and seven cornets of 
horse, and four ensigns of foot, with most of the men he 
carried from thence, some few excepted who had been 
killed in the action, whereof some [none ?] were of name. 
And the prince presented colonel Hurry to the King 
with a great testimony of the courage he had shewed in the 
action, as well as of his counsel and conduct in the whole ; 
which was indeed very dexterous, and could have been 
performed by no man who had not been very conversant 
with the nature and humour of those he destroyed. Upon 
which, the King honoured him with knighthood and a regi- June 18. 
ment of horse as soon as it could be raised ; and every body 
magnified and extolled him, as they usually do a man who 
hath good luck, and the more because he was a Scotchman, 
and professed repentance for having been in rebellion against 
the King. And he deserves this testimony and vindication 
to be given him, against the calumnies which were raised 
against him as if he had broken his trust, and deserted 
the service of the Parliament, and betrayed them to the 
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1643 King, which is not true. He had owned and published his 
discontents long before, and demanded redress and justice 
in some particulars from the Parliament, in which the earl 
of Essex thought he had reason, and wished he might receive 
satisfaction. But the man was in his nature proud and 
imperious, and had raised many enemies, and was besides 
of license, and committed many disorders of that kind ; 
and had little other virtue than being a very good officer in 
the field, and regular and vigilant in marching and in bis 
quarters, which the Parliament thought other men would 
attain to who had fewer vices, and therefore granted nothing 
that he desired ; upon which he declared he would serve 
them no longer, and delivered up his commission to the 
earl of Essex ; and being then pressed to promise that he 
would not serve the King, he positively refused to give any 
such engagement; and after he had stayed in London 
about a month after, and had received encouragement from 
some friends in Oxford, he came thither in the manner set 
down before. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 54-9. 


AFFAIR OF CHALGROVE FIELD (continued) 
DEATH AND CHARACTER OF HAMPDEN 


The prince his success in this last march was very 
seasonable, and raised the spirits at Oxford very much, and 
for some time allayed the jealousies and animosities which 
too often broke out in several factions to the disquiet of 
the King. It was visibly great in the number of the 
prisoners, whereof many were of condition ; and the names 
of many officers were known who were left dead upon the 
field, as colonel Gunter, who was looked upon as the best 
officer of horse they had, and a man of known malice to 
the government of the Church; which had drawn some 
severe censure upon him before the troubles, and for which 
he had still meditated revenge. And one of the prisoners 
who had been taken in the action said that he was con- 
fident Mr. Hambden was hurt, for he saw him ride off the 
field before the action was done, which he never used to do, 
and with his head hanging down, and resting his hands 
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upon the neck of his horse ; by which he concluded he was 1643 
hurt. But the news the next day made the victory much 
more important than it was thought to have been. There 
was full information brought of the great loss the enemy 
had sustained in their quarters, by which three or four 
regiments were utterly broken and lost : the names of many 
officers, of the best account, were known, who were either 
killed upon the place, or so hurt as there remained little 
hope of their recovery. 

Among the prisoners, there were taken colonel Sheffeild, 
a younger son of the earl of Mulgrave, and one colonel 
Berkely, a Scotchman ; who, being both visibly wounded, 
acted their hurts so well, and pretended to be so ready to 
expire, that, upon their paroles neither to endeavour or 
endure a rescue, they were suffered to rest at a private house 
in the way, within a mile of the field, till their wounds 
should be dressed, and they recover so much strength as 
to be able to render themselves prisoners at Oxford. But 
the King’s forces were no sooner gone, than they found 
means to send to their comrades, and were the next day 
strong enough to suffer themselves to be removed to Thame, 
by a strong party sent from the earl of Essex ; and, between 
denying that they had promised and saying that they would 
perform it, they never submitted themselves to be prisoners, 
as much against the law of arms as their taking arms was 
against their allegiance. But that which would have been 
looked upon as a considerable recompense for a defeat, 
could not but be thought a glorious crown of a victory, 
which was the death of Mr. Hambden; who, being shot 
into the shoulder with a brace of bullets, which brake the 
bone, within three weeks after died with extraordinary June 24. 
pain ; to as great a consternation of all that party as if their 
whole army had been defeated or cut off. 

Many men observed (as upon signal turns of great 
affairs, as this was, such observations are frequently made) 
that the field in which the late skirmish was, and upon which 
Mr. Hambden received his death’s wound, Chalgrove field, 
was the same place in which he had first executed the 
ordinance of the militia, and engaged that county, in which 
his reputation was very great, in this rebellion : and it was 
confessed by the prisoners that were taken that day, and 
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1643 acknowledged by all, that upon the alarm that morning, 
after their quarters were beaten up, he was exceedingly 
solicitous to draw forces together to pursue the enemy, and, 
being himself a colonel of foot, put himself amongst those 
horse, as a volunteer, who were first ready ; and that when 
the prince made a stand, all the officers were of opinion to 
stay till their body came up, and he alone (being second 
to none but the general himself in the observance and 
application of all men) persuaded and prevailed with them 
to advance ; so violently did his fate carry him to pay the 
mulct in the place where he had committed the trans- 
gression about a year before. 

He was a gentleman of a good family in Buckingham- 
shire, and born to a fair fortune, and of a most civil and 
affable deportment. In his entrance into the world he 
indulged to himself all the license in sports and exercises 
and company which was used by men of the most jolly 
conversation. Afterwards he retired to a more reserved 
and melancholic society, yet preserving his own natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity, and, above all, a flowing courtesy 
to all men. Though they who conversed nearly with him 
found him growing into a dislike of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the Church, yet most believed it rather a dislike 
of some churchmen, and of some introducements of theirs 
which he apprehended might disquiet the public peace. He 
was rather of reputation in his own country than of public 
discourse or fame in the kingdom before the business of 
ship-money : but then he grew the argument of all tongues, 
every man inquiring who and what he was that durst at his 
own charge support the liberty and property of the king- 
dom, and rescue his country from being made a prey to the 
Court. His carriage throughout that agitation was with 
that rare temper and modesty that they who watched him 
narrowly to find some advantage against his person, to make 
him less resolute in his cause, were compelled to give him a 
just testimony. And the judgment that was given against 
him infinitely more advanced him than the service for which 
it was given. When this Parliament began, (being returned 
knight of the shire for the county where he lived,) the eyes 
of all men were fixed on him as their Patrie pater, and the 
pilot that must steer their vessel through the tempests and 
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rocks which threatened it. And I am persuaded his power 1643 
and interest at that time was greater to do good or hurt 
than any man’s in the kingdom, or than any man of his 
rank hath had in any time: for his reputation of honesty 
was universal, and his affections seemed so publicly guided 
that no corrupt or private ends could bias them. 

He was of that rare affability and temper in debate, and 
of that seeming humility and submission of judgment, as 
if he brought no opinions with him, but a desire of informa- 
tion and instruction ; yet he had so subtle a way of interro- 
gating, and under the notion of doubts insinuating his 
‘objections, that he left his opinions with those from whom 
he pretended to learn and receive them. And even with 
them who were able to preserve themselves from his 
infusions, and discerned those opinions to be fixed in him 
with which they could not comply, he always left the 
character of an ingenious and conscientious person. He 
was indeed a very wise man, and of great parts, and pos- 
sessed with the most absolute spirit of popularity, that is, 
the most absolute faculties to govern the people, cf any 
man I ever knew. For the first year of the Parliament he 
seemed rather to moderate and soften the violent and 
distempered humours than to inflame them. But wise and 
dispassioned men plainly discerned that that moderation 
proceeded rather from prudence, and observation that 
the season was not ripe, than that he approved of the 
moderation ; and that he begat many opinions and motions, 
the education whereof he committed to other men, so far 
disguising his own designs that he seemed seldom to wish 
more than was concluded ; and in many gross conclusions, 
which would hereafter contribut2 to designs not yet set 
on foot, when he found them sufficiently backed by majority 
of voices, he would withdraw himself before the question, 
that he might seem not to consent to so much visible un- 
reasonableness ; which produced as great a doubt in some 
as it did approbation in others of his integrity. What 
combination soever had been originally with the Scots for 
the invasion of England, and what farther was entered 
into afterwards in favour of them, and to advance any 
alteration in Parliament, no man doubts was at least with 
the privity of this gentleman. 
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1643. After he was amongst those members accused by the 
King of high treason, he was much altered, his nature and 
carriage seeming much fiercer than it did before. And 
without question, when he first drew his sword he threw 
away the scabbard ; for he passionately opposed the over- 
ture made by the King for a treaty from Nottingham, 
and, as eminently, any expedients that might have produced 
an accommodation in this that was at Oxford; and was 
principally relied on to prevent any infusions which might 
be made into the earl of Essex towards peace, or to render 
them ineffectual if they were made ; and was indeed much 
more relied on by that party than the general himself. 
In the first entrance into the troubles, he undertook the 
command of a regiment of foot, and performed the duty 
of a colonel on all oceasions most punctually. He was very 
temperate in diet, and a supreme governor over all his 
passions and affections, and had thereby a great power over 
other men’s. He was of an industry and vigilance not to 
be tired out or wearied by the most laborious, and of parts 
not to be imposed upon by the most subtle or sharp ; and 
of a personal courage equal to his best parts; so that he 
was an enemy not to be wished wherever he might have 
been made a friend, and as much to be apprehended where 
he was so as any man could deserve to be. And therefore 
his death was no less congratulated on the one party than 
it was condoled on the other. In a word, what was said of 
Cinna might well be applied to him ; Hrat illi consilium ad 
facinus aptum ; consilio autem neque lingua neque manus 
deerat ; he had a head to contrive, and a tongue to persuade, 
and a hand to execute, any mischieve. His death therefore 
seemed to be a great deliverance to the nation. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 59-64. 


BATTLE OF STRATTON 


Towards the middle of May, the earl of Stamford 
marched into Cornwall, by the north part, with a body of 
fourteen hundred horse and dragoons, and five thousand 
four hundred foot by the poll, with a train of thirteen 
brass ordnance and a mortar-piece, and a very plentiful 
magazine of victual and ammunition, and every way in as 
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good an equipage as could be provided by men who wanted 1643 
no money ; whilst the King’s small forces, being not half 
the number, and unsupplied with every useful thing, were 
at Lanson ; of whom the enemy had so full a contempt, 
though they knew they were marching to them, within six 
or seven miles, that they considered only how to take them 
atter they were dispersed, and to prevent their running into 
Pendennis castle, to give them farther trouble. To which 
purpose, having encamped themselves upon the flat top 
of a very high hill, to which the ascents were very steep 
every way, near Stratton, being the only part of Cornwall 
- eminently disaffected to the King’s service, they sent a party 
of twelve hundred horse and dragoons, under the command 
of sir George Chudleigh, father to their major general, to 
Bodmin, to surprise the high shrief and principal gentlemen 
of the country, and thereby not only to prevent the coming 
up of any more strength to the King’s party, but, under the 
awe of such a power of horse, to make the whole country 
rise for them. This design, which was not in itself unreason- 
able, proved fortunate to the King. For his forces, which 
marched from Lanson with a resolution to fight with the 
enemy upon any disadvantage of place or number, (which, 
how hazardous soever, carried less danger with it than 
retiring into the county, or any thing else that was in their 
power,) easily now resolved to assault the camp in the 
absence of their horse. And with this resolution they 
marched on Monday the fifteenth of May within a mile May 15, 
of the enemy, being so destitute of all provisions that the 
best officer had but a biscuit a man a day, for two days, the 
enemy looking upon them as their own. 

On Tuesday the sixteenth of May, about five of the clock May 16. 
in the morning, they disposed themselves to their work, 
having stood in their arms all the night. The number of the 
foot was about two thousand four hundred, which they 
divided into four parts, and agreed on their several pro- 
vinces. The first was commanded by the lord Mohun and 
sir Ralph Hopton, who undertook to assault the camp on 
the south side. Next them, on the left hand, sir John 
Berkely and sir Bevil Greenvill were to force their way. 
Sir Nicholas Slanning and colonel Trevannion were to 
assault the north side; and on their left hand, colonel 
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1613 Thomas Bassett, who was major general of their foot, 
and colonel William Godolphin were to advance with their 
party ; each party having two pieces of cannon to dispose 
as they found necessary : colonel John Digby commanding 
the horse and dragoons, being about five hundred, and stood 
upon a sandy common which had a way to the camp, to take 
any advantage he could on the enemy, if they charged ; 
otherwise, to be firm as a reserve. 

In this manner the fight began, the King’s forces pressing 
with their utmost vigour those four ways up the hill, and 
the enemy’s as obstinately defending their ground. The 
fight continued with very doubtful success till towards 
three of the clock in the afternoon, when word was brought 
to the chief officers of the Cornish that their ammunition 
was spent to less than four barrels of powder ; which (con- 
cealing the defect from the soldiers) they resolved could be 
only supplied with courage: and therefore, by messengers 
to one another, they agreed to advance with their full 
bodies, without making any more shot, till they reached 
the top of the hill, and so might be upon even ground with 
the enemy; wherein the officers’ courage and resolution 
was so well seconded by the soldier that they began to get 
ground in all places, and the enemy, in wonder of the men 
who outfaced their shot with their swords, to quit their 
post. Major general Chudleigh, who ordered the battle, 
failed in no part of a soldier ; and when he saw his men 
recoil from less numbers, and the enemy in all places gaining 
the hill upon him, himself advanced, with a good stand of 
pikes, upon that party which was led by sir John Berkely 
and sir Bevil Greenvill, and charged them so smartly that 
he put them into disorder ; sir Bevil Greenvill in the shock 
being borne to the ground but quickly relieved by his 
companion, they so reinforced the charge that, having 
killed most of the assailants and dispersed the rest, they 
took the major general prisoner, after he had behaved 
himself with as much courage as a man could do. Then the 
enemy gave ground apace, insomuch as the four parties, 
growing nearer and nearer as they ascended the hill, 
between three and four of the clock they all met together 
upon one ground near the top of the hill, where they em- 
braced with unspeakable joy, each congratulating the other’s 
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success, and all acknowledging the wonderful blessing of God; 1643 
and being there possessed of some of the enemy’s cannon, 
they turned them upon the camp, and advanced together to 
perfect their victory. But the enemy no sooner understood 
the loss of their major general but their hearts failed them ; 
and being so resolutely pressed, and their ground lost, upon 
the security and advantage whereof they wholly depended, 
some of them threw down their arms and others fled, dis- 
persing themselves, and every man shifting for himself, 
their general, the earl of Stamford, giving the example, 
who, (having stood at a safe distance all the time of the 
battle, environed with all the horse, which in small parties, 
though it is true their whole number was not above six or 
seven score, might have done great mischieve to the several 
parties of foot, who with so much difficulty scaled the steep 
hill,) as soon as he saw the day lost, and some said sooner, 
made all imaginable haste to Exciter, to prepare them for 
the condition they were shortly to expect. 

The conquerors, as soon as they had gained the camp and 
dispersed the enemy, and after public prayers upon the 
place and a solemn thanksgiving to Almighty God for their 
deliverance and victory, sent a small party of horse to 
pursue the enemy for a mile or two; not thinking fit to 
pursue farther, or with their whole body of horse, lest 
sir George should return from Bodmin with his strong body 
of horse and dragoons, and find them in disorder, but con- 
tenting themselves with the victory they had obtained upon 
the place, which, in substance as well as circumstance, 
was as signal a one as hath happened to either party since 
the unhappy distraction; for on the King’s party were 
not lost in all above fourscore men, whereof few were 
officers, and none above the degree of a captain ; and though 
many more were hurt, not above ten men died afterwards 
of their wounds. On the Parliament side, notwithstanding 
their advantage of ground and that the other were the 
assailants, above three hundred were slain on the place, and 
seventeen hundred taken prisoners, with their major general 
and above thirty other officers. They took likewise all 
their baggage and tents, all their cannon, (being, as was said 
before, thirteen pieces of brass ordnance and a brass mortar- 
piece,) all their ammunition, being seventy barrels of powder 
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1643 and all other sorts of ammunition proportionable, and 


June 10. 


a very great magazine of biscuit and other excellent pro- 
visions of victual, which was as seasonable a blessing as 
the victory to those who for three or four days before had 
suffered great want of food as well as sleep, and were 
equally tired with duty and hunger. The army rested that 
night and the next day at Stratton, all care being taken by 
express messengers to disperse the news of their success 
to all parts of the country, and to guard the passes upon the 
river Tamar, whereby to hinder the return of the enemy’s 
horse and dragoons. But sir George Chudleigh had no 
sooner with great triumph dispersed the high shrief and 
gentlemen, who intended to have called the posse comitatus, 
according to their good custom, for the assistance of the 
King’s party, and with little resistance entered Bodmin, 
but he received the fatal news of the loss of their camp 
and army at Stratton. Upon which, with as much haste 
and disorder as so great a consternation could produce 
amongst a people not acquainted with the accidents of war, 
leaving many of his men and horses a prey to the country 
people, himself, with as many as he could get and keep 
together, got into Plimmoth, and thence without interrup- 
tion or hazard into Exciter. 
History of the Rebellion, iii. 69-72. 


BATTLE OF LANSDOWNE 


_ Though sir William Waller himself continued still at 
Bath, yet the remainder of those horse and dragoons that 
escaped out of Cornwall after the battle of Stratton, and 
such other as were sent out of Exciter for their ease when 
they apprehended a siege, and those soldiers who fled out 
of Taunton and Bridgewater, and other regiments of the 
country, were by Alexander Popham, Strowde, and the other 
deputy-lieutenants of the militia for Somerset, rallied, and 
with the train-bands and volunteer regiments of the country 
drawn together, with that confidence that, when the marquis 
of Hertford had taken up his head quarters at Somerton, 
the enemy before break of day fell upon a regiment of 
dragoons quartered a mile eastward from that town, and 
gave so brisk an alarum to the army that it was immediately 
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drawn out, and advanced upon the enemy, (being the first 1643 
they had seen make any stand before them since the battle 
of Stratton,) who, making stands upon places of advantage, 
and maintaining little skirmishes in the rear, retired in no ill 
order to Wells ; and the King’s forces still pursuing, they 
chose to quit that city likewise, and drew their whole body, 
(appearing in number as considerable as their pursuers,) 
to the top of a hill called Mendip Hill, overlooking the city 
of Wells which they had left. The day being far spent, 
and the march having been long, the marquis, with all the 
foot and train, stayed at Wells ; but prince Morrice and the 
earl of Carnarvon, with sir Ralph Hopton and sir John 
Berkely, and two regiments of horse, resolved to look upon 
the enemy on the top of the hill ; who suffered them without 
interruption to gain the top of the hill level with them, 
and then, in a very orderly manner, facing with a large 
front of their horse, to give their foot and baggage leisure 
and security, retired together as the prince advanced. 
This, and the natural contempt the King’s horse yet had 
of the enemy, which in all skirmishes and charges had been 
hitherto beaten by them, made the prince judge this to be 
but a more graceful running away, and therefore followed 
them over those large hills faster than before, till the enemy, 
who were anon to pass through a lane and a village called 
Chewton, were compelled before their entrance into the 
lane to leave their reserve, which faced about much thinner 
than it was over the hill: which opportunity and advantage 
was no sooner discerned, as it had been foreseen, but the 
earl of Carnarvon (who always charged home) with incom- 
parable gallantry charged the enemy, and pressed them so 
hard that he entered the lane with them, and routed the 
whole body of their horse, and followed the execution of 
them above two miles. 

But this was like to have been a dear success; for sir 
William Waller, who lay with his new army at Bath, and 
had drawn to him a good supply out of the garrison at 
Bristol, had directed this body which was in Somerset to 
retire before the King’s forces till they should join with 
him, who had sent a fresh strong party of horse and dragoons 
to assist their retreat, which, by the advantage of a fog, had 
marched without being discovered: so that the earl of 
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1643 Carnarvon, being a stranger in the country and the ways, 
pursued the flying enemy into sir William Waller’s 
quarters, and till himself was pressed by a fresh body of 
horse and dragoons ; when he was necessitated to retire 
in as good order as he could, and sent the prince, who 
followed him, word of the danger which attended them. His 
highness hereupon, with what haste he could, drew back 
through the village ; choosing rather, with very good reason, 
to attend the enemy in the plain heath than to be engaged 
in a narrow passage: thither the earl of Carnarvon with 
his regiment came to him, broken and chased by the enemy ; 
whoimmediately drew up a large front of horse and dragoons, 
much stronger than the prince’s party, who had only his 
own and the earl of Carnarvon’s regiments, with some 
gentlemen volunteers. The strait and necessity he was in 
was very great; for as he might seem much too weak to 
charge them, so the danger might probably be much greater 
to retire over those fair hills, being pursued with a fresh 
party much superior innumber. Therefore he took a gallant 
resolution to give the enemy a brisk charge with his own 
regiment upon their advance, whilst the earl rallied his, 
and prepared to second him as there should be occasion. 
This was as soon and fortunately executed as resolved ; 
the prince in the head of his regiment charging so vigorously, 
that he utterly broke and routed that part of the front that 
received the impression. But almost half the enemy’s 
horse, that, being extended larger than his front, were not 
charged, wheeled about and charged the prince in the rear ; 
and at the same time the earl of Carnarvon with his rallied 
regiment charged their rear; and all this so throughly 
performed, that they were mingled pell mell one amongst 
the other, and the good sword was to decide the contro- 
versy, their pistols being spent in the close. The prince 
himself received two shrewd hurts in his head, and was 
beaten off his horse; but he was presently relieved, and 
carried off, and the enemy totally routed, and pursued 
again by the earl cf Carnarvon, who had a fair execution 
upon them as long as the light countenanced his chase, 
and then he returned to the head quarters at Wells ; there 
having been in those skirmishes threescore or fourscore men 
lost on the prince’s party, and three times that number 
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by the enemy ; the action being too quick to take many 1643 
prisoners. 

At Wells the army rested many days, as well to recover 
the prince’s wounds, being only cuts with swords, as to 
consult what was next to be done ; for they were now within 
distance of an enemy that they knew would fight with them. 
For sir William Waller was at Bath with his whole army, 
much increased by those who were chased out of the west ; 
and resolved not to advance, having all advantages of 
provisions and passes, till a new supply he every day 
expected from London were arrived with him. On the other 
side, the marquis was not only to provide to meet with so 
vigilant an enemy, but to secure himself at his rear, that 
the disaffection of the people behind him, who were only 
subdued, not converted, upon the advance of sir William 
Waller might not take fresh courage. Though Cornwall 
was reasonably secured to keep off any impression upon 
itself from Plimmoth, yet Devonshire was left in a very 
unsafe posture ; there being only a small party at Columb- 
John, a house of sir John Ackland’s, three miles off Exciter, 
to control the power of that city, where the earl of Stamford 
was, and to dispute not only with any commotion that 
might happen in the country but with any power that might 
arrive by sea. Upon these considerations, and the intelli- 
gence that the Parliament had sent directions to the earl 
of Warwick, their admiral, to attend the Devonshire coast 
with his fleet and take any advantage he could, the marquis, 
by the advice of the council of war, sent sir John Berkely 
back into Devonshire, with colonel Howard’s regiment of 
horse, to command the forces which were then there, and 
to raise what numbers more he could possibly for the 
blocking up that city and reducing the county ; and upon 
his arrival there, to send up to the army sir James Hamble- 
ton’s regiment of horse and dragoons, which had been left 
in Devonshire, and by the license they took weakened the 
King’s party ; so that by sending this relief thither he did 
not lessen at all his own numbers, yet gave great strength 
to the reducing those parts, as appeared afterwards by the 
success. 

After this disposition, and eight or ten days’ rest at 
Wells, the army generally expressing a handsome impatience 
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1643 to meet with the enemy, of which at that time they had 


July 3. 


a greater contempt than in reason they should have, the 
prince and marquis advanced to Frome, and thence to 
Bradford, within four! miles of Bath. And now no day 
passed without action, and very sharp skirmishes; sir 
William Waller having received from London a fresh regi- 
ment of five hundred horse, under the command of sir Arthur 
Haslerigge, which were so prodigiously armed that they 
were called by the other side the regiment of lobsters, because 
of their bright iron shells with which they were covered, 
being perfect cuirassiers ; and were the first seen so armed on 
either side, and the first that made any impression upon the 
King’s horse, who, being unarmed, were not able to bear 
a shock with them; besides that they were secure from 
hurts of the sword, which were almost the only weapons the 
other were furnished with. 

The contention was hitherto with parties, in which the 
successes were various, and almost with equal losses: for 
as sir William Waller, upon the first advance from Wells, 
beat up a regiment of horse and dragoons of sir James 
Hambleton’s, and dispersed them, so within two days the 
King’s forces beat a party of his from a pass near Bath, 
where the enemy lost two field-pieces and near an hundred 
men. But sir William Waller had the advantage in his 
ground, having a good city, well furnished with provisions, 
to quarter his army together in; and so in his choice not 
to fight but upon extraordinary advantage. Whereas the 
King’s forces must either disperse themselves, and so give 
the enemy advantage upon their quarters, or, keeping 
near together, lodge in the field, and endure great distress 
of provision; the country being so disaffected that only 
force could bring in any supply or relief. Hereupon, after 
several attempts to engage the enemy to a battle upon equal 
terms, which, having the advantage, he wisely avoided, the 
marquis and prince Morrice advanced with their whole 
body to Marshfield, five miles beyond Bath towards 
Oxford ; presuming that by this means they should draw 
the enemy from the place of advantage, their chief business 
being to hinder them from joining with the King. And if 
they had been able to preserve that temper, and neglected 
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the enemy till they had quitted their advantages, it is 1613 
probable they might have fought upon as good terms as 
they desired. But the unreasonable contempt they had 
of the enemy, and confidence they should prevail in any 
ground, with the straits they endured for want of provisions, 
and their waste of ammunition, which was spent as much 
in the daily hedge-skirmishes and upon their guards, being 
so near, as could have been in battle, would not admit that 
patience ; for sir William Waller, who was not to suffer 
that body to join with the King, no sooner drew out his 
whole army to Lansdowne, which looked towards 
Marshfield, but they suffered themselves to be engaged 
upon great disadvantage. 

It was upon the fifth of July when sir William Waller, July 5. 
as soon as it was light, possessed himself of that hill; and 
after he had, upon the brow of the hill over the high way, 
raised breast-works with fagots and earth, and planted 
cannon there, he sent a strong party of horse towards 
Marshfield, which quickly alarumed the other army, and 
was shortly driven back to their body. As great a mind as 
the King’s forces had to cope with the enemy, when they 
had drawn into battalia and found the enemy fixed on the 
top of the hill they resolved not to attack them upon so 
great disadvantage, and so retired again towards their old 
quarters: which sir William Waller perceiving, sent his 
whole body of horse and dragoons down the hill, to charge 
the rear and flank of the King’s forces; which they did 
throughly, the regiment of cuirassiers so amating ! the horse 
they charged that they totally routed them, and, standing 
firm and unshaken themselves, gave so great terror to the 
King’s horse, who had never before turned from an enemy, 
that no example of their officers, who did their parts with 
invincible courage, could make them charge with the same 
confidence and in the same manner they had done. How- 
ever, in the end, after sir Nicholas Slanning, with three 
hundred musketeers, had fallen upon and beaten their 
reserve of dragooners, prince Morrice and the earl of Carnar- 
von, rallying their horse and winging them with the Cornish 
musketeers, charged the enemy’s horse again and totally 
routed them, and in the same manner received two bodies 
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1643 more, and routed and chased them to the hill; where 
they stood in a place almost inaccessible. On the brow of 
the hill there were breast-works, on which were pretty 
bodies of small shot and some cannon; on either flank 
grew a pretty thick wood towards the declining of the hill, 
in which strong parties of musketeers were placed ; at the 
rear was a very fair plain, where the reserves of horse and 
foot stood ranged ; yet the Cornish foot were so far from 
being appalled at this disadvantage that they desired to 
fall on, and cried out, ‘ that they might have leave to fetch 
off those cannon.’ In the end, order was given to attempt 
the hill with horse and foot. Two strong parties of mus- 
keteers were sent into the woods which flanked the enemy ; 
and the horse and musketeers up the road way, which were 
charged by the enemy’s horse and routed; then sir Bevil 
Greenevill advanced, with a party of horse on his right 
hand, that ground being best for them, and his musketeers 
on the left, himself leading up his pikes in the middle, and 
in the face of their cannon and small-shot from their breast- 
works, gained the brow of the hill, having sustained two full 
charges of the enemy’s horse; but in their third charge, 
his horse failing and giving ground, he received, after other 
wounds, a blow on the head with a poleaxe, with which he 
fell, and many of his officers about him; yet the musketeers 
fired so fast upon the horse that they quit their ground, and 
the two wings who were sent to clear the woods having done 
their work and gained those parts of the hill, at the same 
time they beat off their foot, and became possessed of their 
breast-works, and so made way for their whole body of 
horse, foot, and cannon to ascend the hill; which they 
quickly did, and planted themselves on the ground which 
they had won; the enemy retiring about demi-culverin 
shot behind a stone wall upon the same level, and standing 
in reasonable good order. 

Hither party was sufficiently tired and battered to be 
contented to stand still. The King’s horse were so shaken, 
that of two thousand which were upon the field in the 
morning there were not above six hundred on the top of 
the hill. The enemy was exceedingly scattered too, and 
had no mind to venture on plain ground with those who 
had beaten them from the hill; so that, exchanging only 
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some shot from their ordnance, they looked one at another 1643 
till the night interposed. About twelve of the clock, it 
being very dark, the enemy made a show of moving towards 
the ground they had lost; but giving a smart volley of 
small-shot, and finding themselves answered with the like, 
they made no more noise: which the prince observing, he 
sent a common soldier to hearken as near the place where 
they were as he could, who brought word that the enemy 
had left lighted matches in the wall behind which they 
had lain, and were drawn off the field ; which was true ; 
so that as soon as it was day the King’s army found them- 
selves possessed entirely of the field, and the dead, and all 
other ensigns of victory : sir William Waller being marched 
to Bath, in so much disorder and apprehension, that he 
left a great store of arms and ten barrels of powder behind 
him ; which was a very seasonable supply to the other 
side, who had spent in that day’s-service no less than four- 
score barrels, and had not a safe proportion left. 

In this battle, on the King’s part, there were more 
officers and gentlemen of quality slain than common men, 
and more hurt than slain. That which would have clouded 
any victory, and made the loss of others the less spoken of, 
was the death of sir Bevil Greenevill ; who was indeed an 
excellent person, whose activity, interest, and reputation 
was the foundation of what had been done in Cornwall, 
and his temper and affections so public, that no accidents 
which happened could make any impression in him ; and 
his example kept others from taking any thing ill, or at 
least seeming to do so. In a word, a brighter courage and 
a gentler disposition were never married together to make 
the most cheerful and innocent conversation. 

Very many officers and persons of quality were hurt ; 
as the lord Arundel of Warder, shot in the thigh with 
a brace of pistol bullets, sir Ralph Hopton, shot through 
the arm with a musket, sir George Vaughan and many 
others hurt in the head of their troops with swords and 
poleaxes ; of which none of name died. But the morning 
added much to the melancholy of their victory, when the 
field was entirely their own. For sir Ralph Hopton riding 
up and down the field to visit the hurt men, and to put 
the soldiers in an order and readiness for motion, sitting 
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1643 on his horse, with other officers and soldiers about him, near 
a waggon of ammunition, in which were eight barrels of 
powder, (whether by treachery or mere accident is uncer- 
tain,) the powder was blown up, and many who stood 
nearest killed, and many more maimed; amongst which 
sir Ralph Hopton and sergeant major Sheldon were miser- 
ably hurt ; of which major Sheldon, who was thought to 
be in less danger than the other, died the next day, to the 
general grief of the army, where he was wonderfully beloved, 
as a man of an undaunted courage and as great gentleness 
of nature. Sir Ralph Hopton, having hardly so much life 
as not to be numbered with the dead, was put into a litter, 
and then the army marched to their old quarters to 
Marshfield, exceedingly cast down with their morning’s 
misfortune, (sir Ralph Hopton being indeed the soldiers’ 
darling ;) where they reposed themselves the next day, 
principally in care of sir Ralph Hopton, who, though there 
were hope of his recovery, was not fit for travel. In this 
time many of the horse which had been routed in the 
morning, before the hill was won, found the way to Oxford, 
and, according to the custom of those who run away, 
reported all to be lost, with many particular accidents, 
which they fancied very like to happen when they left the 
field ; but the next day brought a punctual advertisement 
from the marquis, but, withal, a desire of a regiment or 
two of fresh horse, and a supply of ammunition ; whereupon 
the earl of Crawford, with his regiment of horse, consisting 
of near five hundred, was directed to advance that way, 
with such a proportion of ammunition as was desired. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 82-93. 
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After a day’s rest at Marshfield, it being understood 
that sir William Waller was still at Bath, (his army having 
been rather surprised and discomforted with the incredible 
boldness of the Cornish foot, than much weakened by the 
numbers slain, which was not greater than on the King’s 
part,) and that he had sent for fresh supply from Bristol, 
it was concluded rather to march to Oxford, and so to 
join with the King’s army, than to stay and attend the 
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enemy, which was so near his supplies : and so they marched 1643 
towards Chippenham. But when sir William Waller had July 7. 
intelligence of the blowing up of the powder, of which he 
well knew there was scarcity enough before, and of the hurt 
it had done, he infused new spirit into his men, and verily 
believed that they had no ammunition, and that the loss 
of sir Ralph Hopton (whom the people took to be the soul 
of that army, the other names being not so much spoken of 
or so well known, and at this time believed to be dead) 
would be found in the spirits of the soldiers; and having 
gotten some fresh men from Bristol, and more from the 
inclinations of the three counties of Wilts, Gloster, and 
Somerset, which joined about Bath in the most absolute 
disaffected parts of all three, he followed the marquis 
towards Chippenham ; to which he was as near from Bath 
as the other from Marshfield. 

The next day, early in the morning, upon notice that July 8. 
the enemy was in distance, the prince and the marquis drew 
back the army through Chippenham, and presented them- 
selves in battalia to the enemy ; being very well contented 
to fight in such a place, where the success was to depend 
more on their foot, who were unquestionably excellent, than 
on their horse, which were at best weary, though their 
officers were, to envy, forward and resolute. But sir William 
Waller, who was a right good chooser of advantages, liked 
not that ground ; relying as much upon his horse, who had 
gotten credit and courage, and as little upon his foot, who 
were only well armed and well bodied, very vulgarly 
spirited and officered: so that having stood all night in 
battalia, and the enemy not coming on, the prince and 
marquis the next day advanced towards the Devizes, sir 
Nicholas Slanning, with great spirit and prudence, securing 
the rear with strong parties of musketeers ; with which he 
gave the enemy, who pressed upon them very smartly, so 
much interruption, that sir William Waller, despairing of 
overtaking, sent a trumpet to the marquis, with a letter, 
offering a pitched field at a place of his own choosing, out 
of the way. The which being easily understood to be only 
a stratagem to beget a delay in the march, the marquis 
carried the trumpet three or four miles with him, and then 
sent him back with such an answer as was fit. There were 
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1643 all this day perpetual and sharp skirmishes in the rear ; 


July 9. 


July 10. 


July 11. 


the enemy pressing very hard, and being always with loss 
repulsed, till the army safely reached the Devizes. 

Then the case was altered for their retreat to Oxford, 
the enemy being upon them with improvement of courage 
and improvement of numbers; sir William Waller having 
dispersed his warrants over the country, signifying that 
he had beaten the marquis, and requiring the people to 
rise in all places for the apprehension of his scattered and 
dispersed troops; which confidence men conceived could 
not proceed from less than a manifest victory, and so men 
flocked to him as the master of the field. The foot were no 
more now to make the retreat, the situation of the place 
they were now in being such as they could move no way 
towards Oxford but over a campania of many miles, where 
the stronger in horse must needs prevail. 

Hereupon it was unanimously advised, and consented to, 
that the lord marquis and prince Morrice should that night 
break through with all the horse to Oxford; and that sir 
Ralph Hopton (who by this was supposed past danger of 
death, and could hear and speak well enough, though he 
could not see or stir) with the earl of Marlborough, who was 
general of the artillery, the lord Mohun, and the other good 
officers of foot, should stay there with their foot and cannon, 
where it was hoped they might defend themselves for a few 
days till the generals might return with relief from Oxford, 
which was not above thirty! miles off. This resolution 
was pursued; and the same night all the horse got safe 
away into the King’s quarters, and the prince and marquis 
in the morning came to Oxford ; by which time sir William 
Waller had drawn all his forces about the Devizes. The 
town was open, without the least fortification or defence 
but smali ditches and hedges, upon which the foot were 
placed, and some pieces of cannon conveniently planted. 
The avenues, which were many, were quickly barricadoed, 
to hinder the entrance of the horse, which were principally 
apprehended. Sir William Waller had soon notice of the 
remove of the horse, and therefore, intending that pursuit 
no farther, he brought his whole force close to the town, 
and beleaguered it round ; and having raised a battery upon 
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a hill near the town, he poured in his shot upon it without 1643 
intermission, and attempted to enter in several other places 
with horse, foot, and cannon, but was in all places more 
resolutely resisted and repulsed. At the same time, having 
intelligence (as his intelligence was always most exact in 
whatsoever concerned him) of the earl of Crawford’s 
marching with a supply of powder, according to the order, 
after the first notice of the battle of Lansdowne, he sent 
a strong party of horse and dragoons to intercept him ; whe, 
before he knew of the alterations which had happened, and 
of the remove of the horse towards Oxford, was so far 
engaged, that he hardly escaped with the loss of his ammuni- 
tion and a troop or two of his horse. 

Upon this improvement of his success sir William Waller 
reckoned his victory out of question ; and thereupon sent 
a trumpet into the town to summon the besieged, to let 
them know that he had cut off their relief, and that their 
state was now desperate, and therefore advised them to 
submit themselves to the Parliament, with whom he would 
mediate on their behalfs. They in the town were not sorry 
for the overture ; not that they apprehended it would pro- 
duce any conditions they should accept, but that they might 
gain some time of rest by it: for the straits they were in 
were too great for any minds not prepared to preserve their 
honour at any rates. When the enemy came first before 
the town, and the guards were supplied with ammunition 
for their duty, there was but one hundred and fifty weight 
of match left in the store ; whereupon diligent officers were 
directed to search every house in the town, and to take all 
the bed-cords they could find, and to cause them to be 
speedily beaten and boiled. By this sudden expedient, 
there was by the next morning provided fifteen hundred 
weight of such serviceable match as very well endured that 
sharp service. Then the compass of the ground they were 
to keep was so large, and the enemy pressed so hard upon 
all places, that their whole body were upon perpetual duty 
together, neither officer or soldier having any time for rest ; 
and the activity of the chief officers was most necessary 
to keep up the courage of the common men, who well enough 
understood the danger they were in; and therefore they 
were very glad of this message, and returned that they 
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1643 would send an officer to treat if a cessation were agreed to 


during the time of the treaty ; which was consented to, 
if it were suddenly expedited. 

On the party of the besieged were proposed such terms 
as might take up most time in the debate, and might imply 
courage and resolution to hold out. Sir William Wailer, 
on the other hand, offered only quarter and civil usage to 
the officers, and leave to the common soldiers to return 
to their houses without their arms, except they would 
voluntarily choose to serve the Parliament. These being 
terms many of the officers would not have submitted to in 
the latest extreme, the treaty ended, after those in the town 
had gained what they only looked for, seven or eight 
hours’ sleep, and so long time sparing of ammunition. The 
truth is, sir William Waller was so confident that they were 
at his mercy, that he had written to the Parliament that 
their work was done, and that by the next post he would 
send the number and quality of his prisoners ; neither did 
he imagine it possible that any relief could have been sent 
from Oxford, the earl of Essex, to whom he had signified 
his success and the posture he was in, lying with his whole 
army at Thame, within ten miles of it. But the importance 
was too well understood by the King to omit any thing that 
might, with the utmost hazard, be attempted for the 
redeeming those men who had wrought such wonders for 
him. And therefore, as soon as the marquis and prince 
arrived at Oxford, with the sad and unexpected news and 
relations of the distress of their friends, though the Queen 
was then on her march towards Oxford, and the King had 
appointed to meet her two days’ journey for her security, 
his majesty resolved to take only his own guards of horse 
and prince Rupert’s regiment for that expedition, and sent 
the lord Wilmott with all the rest of the horse to march 
that very day in which the advertisement came to him 
towards the Devizes; so that the marquis and the prince 
coming to Oxford on the Monday morning, the lord Wilmott 
that night moved towards the work, and, prince Maurice 
returning with him as a volunteer but the lord Wilmott 


Thursday, commanding in chief, appeared on the Wednesday about 


July 13. 


noon upon the plain within two miles of the town. 
The lord Wilmott had with him fifteen hundred horse, 
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and no more, and two small field-pieces, which he shot off 1643 
to give the town notice of his coming; having it in his 
hopes, that, it being a fair campania about the town, when 
the enemy should rise from before it, he should be able in 
spite of them to join with the foot, and so to have a fair 
field for it ; which would be still disadvantageous enough, 
the enemy being superior by much in horse, very few of 
those who had broken away from the Devizes (except the 
prince himself, the earl of Carnarvon, and some other 
officers) being come up with them, partly because they were 
tired and dispersed, and partly because it was not desired 
to have many of those who might have their old terror still 
upon them. The enemy, careful to prevent the joining of 
this party of horse with the foot, and fully advertised of their 
coming, drew off on all parts from the town, and put them- 
selves in battalia on the top of a fair hill called Roundway- 
down, over which the King’s forces were necessarily to 
march, being full two miles off the town. They within con- 
ceived it hardly possible that the relief they expected from 
Oxford could so soon arrive, all the messengers who were 
sent to give notice of it having miscarried by the closeness 
of the siege, and therefore suspected the warning pieces 
from the plain, and the drawing off the town by the enemy, 
to be a stratagem to cozen the foot from those posts they 
defended into the open field, and so, very reasonably, being 
in readiness to march, waited a surer evidence that their 
friends were at hand; which shortly arrived, and assured 
them that the prince was by, and expected them. 

It will be easily conceived with what alacrity they 
advanced ; but sir William Waller had purposely chose that 
ground to hinder that conjunction, and advanced so fast on 
the lord Wilmott that without such shifts and traverses as 
might give his men some apprehension he could not expect 
the foot from the town; and therefore he put his troops 
in order upon that ground to expect the enemy’s charge, who 
were somewhat more than musket-shot off, in order of 
battle. 

Here sir William Waller, out of pure gaiety, departed 
from an advantage he could not again recover ; for, being 
in excellent order of battle, with strong wings of horse to 
his foot, and a good reserve placed, and his cannon usefully 
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1643 planted, apprehending still the conjuncture between the 
horse and the foot in the town, and gratifying his enemy 
with the same contempt which had so often brought incon- 
veniences upon them, and discerning their number inferior 
to that he had before (as he thought) mastered, he marched 
with his whole body of horse, from his foot, to charge the 
enemy, appointing sir Arthur Haslerigge with his cuirassiers 
apart to make the first impression, who was encountered 
by sir John Byron, in whose regiment the earl of Carnarvon 
charged as a volunteer ; and after a sharp conflict, in which 
sir Arthur Haslerigge received many wounds, that im- 
penetrable regiment was routed, and in a full career were 
chased upon their other horse. And at the same time the 
lord Wilmott charging them from division to division, as 
they were ranged, in half an hour, (so dismal alterations 
the accidents of war introduce,) the whole entire body of 
the triumphant horse were so totally routed and dispersed 
that there was not one of them to be seen upon that large 
spacious down ; every man shifting for himself with greater 
danger, by the precipices of that hill, than he could have 
undergone by opposing his pursuer. But as it was an un- 
happy ground to fly, so it was as ill for the pursuer ; and 
after the rout, more perished by falls and bruises from their 
horses, down the precipices, than by the sword. The foot 
stood still firm, making show of a gallant resistance ; but 
the lord Wilmott quickly seized their cannon, and turned 
them upon them, at the same time that the Cornish foot, 
(who were by this come from the town,) were ready like- 
wise to charge them ; upon which their hearts failed ; and 
so they were charged on all sides, and either killed or taken 
prisoners, very few escaping, the Cornish retaining too fresh 
a memory of their late distresses, and revenging themselves 
of those who had contributed the least thereunto. Sir Wil- 
liam Waller himself, with a small train, fled into Bristol, 
which had sacrificed a great part of their garrison in his 
defeat, and so were even ready to expire at his entry into 
the town, himself bringing the first news of his disaster. 

This glorious day, for it was a day of triumph, redeemed 
the King’s whole affairs, that all clouds that shadowed 
them seemed to be dispelled, and a bright light of success 
to shine over the whole kingdom. There were in this battle 
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slain on the enemy’s part above six hundred on the place ; 1643 
nine hundred prisoners taken, besides two or three hundred 
retaken and redeemed whom they had gathered up in their 
skirmishes and pursuit ; with all their cannon, being eight 
pieces of brass ordnance, all their arms, ammunition, 
waggons, baggage, and victual; eight and twenty foot 
ensigns, and nine cornets ; and all this by a party of fifteen 
hundred horse, with two small field-pieces, (for the victory 
was perfect, upon the matter, before the Cornish came up ; 
though the foot were suffered to stand in a body uncharged, 
out of ceremony, till they came, that they might be refreshed 
with a share in the conquest,) against a body of full two 
thousand horse, five hundred dragoons, and near three 
thousand foot, with an excellent train of artillery. So that 
the Cornish had great reason to think their deliverance and 
victory at Roundway more signal and wonderful than the 
other at Stratton, save that the first might be thought 
the parent of the later; and the loss on the King’s party 
was less; for in this there were slain very few, and of 
name none but Dudley Smith, an honest and valiant 
young gentleman, who was always a volunteer with the 
lord Wilmott, and amongst the first upon any action of 
danger. 

Besides the present fruit of this victory, the King received 
an advantage from the jealousy that from thence grew 
amongst the officers of the Parliament armies. For sir Wil- 
liam Waller believed himself to be absolutely betrayed 
and sacrificed by the earl of Essex, out of envy at the great 
things he had done, which seemed to eclipse his glories ; and 
complained that he, lying with his whole army within ten 
miles of Oxford, should suffer the whole strength of that 
place to march thirty miles to destroy him, without so 
much as sending out a party to follow them, or to alarum 
Oxford, by which they would have been probably recalled. 
On the other hand, the earl, disdaining to be thought his 
rival, reproached the other with unsoldierly neglects, and 
want of courage, to be beaten by a handful of men, and to 
have deserted his foot and cannon without engaging his 
own person in one charge against the enemy. Wherever 
the fault was, it was never forgiven, but from the enmity 

1 fi.e. to all intents. | 
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1643 that proceeded from thence the King often afterwards 


July 24. 


July 25. 


reaped very notable and seasonable advantages ; which 
will be remembered in their places. 
History of the Rebellion, iii. 93-101. 


CAPTURE OF BRISTOL 


On the four and twentieth of July both armies sat down 
before it, quartering their horse in that manner that none 
could go out or in to the city without great hazard of being 
taken, and the same day, with the assistance of some seamen 
who were prepared before, seized all the ships that were 
in King-road ; which were not only laden with things of 
great value, as plate, money, and the best sort of all com- 
modities, which those who suspected the worst had sent 
aboard, but with many persons of quality, who, being 
unwilling to run the hazard of a siege, thought that way 
to have secured themselves, and to have escaped to London ; 
who were all taken prisoners. The next day prince Rupert 
came to his brother and the marquis, and a general council 
of all the principal officers of both armies being assembled, 
it was debated in what manner they should proceed, by 
assault or approach. 

There were in the town five and twenty hundred foot, 
and a regiment of horse and dragoons. The line about the 
town was finished, yet in some places the graff was wider 
and deeper than in other. Then the castle within the town 
was very well repaired, and supplied with great store of 
provisions to endure a siege. The opinions were several. 
The officers of the Cornish were of opinion that it was best 
to proceed by way of approach ; because, the ground being 
very good, it would in a very short time be done ; and since 
there was no army of the enemy in a possibility to relieve it, 
the securest way would be the best; whereas the works 
were so good, that they must expect to lose very many men, 
and if they were beaten off all their summer hopes would 
be destroyed; it not being easy again to make up the 
spirit of the army for a new action. Besides, they alleged 
the well affected party in the city, which was believed to be 
very great, would, after they had been closely besieged three 
or four days, have a greater influence upon the soldier, and 
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be able to do more towards the surrender than they could 1643 
upon a storm, when they would be equally sensible of the 
disorder of the soldier, and their own damage by plunder, as 

the other; and the two late examples of the executed 
citizens would keep men from offering at any insurrection 

in the city. 

On the other hand, prince Rupert, and all the officers of 
his army, very earnestly desired to assault it ; alleged the 
work to be easy, and the soldiers fitter for any brisk attempt 
than a dull patient design, and that the army would be 
more weakened by the latter than the former: that the 
city, not having yet recovered the consternation of sir Wil- 
liam Waller’s defeat, was so full of horror that it would 
make a very weak defence: that there was no soldier of 
experience in the town, and the governor himself not like 
to endure the terror of a storm : whereas, if they gave them 
time to consider, and to look long upon them with a wall 
between, they would grow confirmed and resolute, and 
courage would supply the place of skill; and having plenty 
of all kinds of provisions within the town, they would grow 
strong and peremptory, whilst the besiegers grew less 
vigorous and disheartened. These reasons, and the prince’s 
importunity, with some insinuations of knowing more than 
was fit to be spoken, as if somewhat would be done within 
the town that must not be mentioned, and a glorious con- 
tempt of danger, prevailed so far, that it was consented 
to on all parts to assault the town the next morning, at 
three places on the Somersetshire side, and at three places 
on the Glostershire side, at the break of day. The truth is, 
both opinions, without any circumstances, were in them- 
selves reasonable. For the Glostershire side, where prince 
Rupert was, might be stormed, the graff being shallow, 
and the wall in some places low and weak, which could not be 
easily approached, by reason the ground was rocky, and the 
redoubts high and very strong, which overlooked the 
ground. On the other side the ground was very easy to 
approach, and as inconvenient and dangerous to storm, by 
reason of a plain level before the line, and a broad and 
deep graff, and the line throughout better flankered than 
the other. 

The next morning, with no other provisions fit for such July 26. 
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1643 a work but the courage of the assailants, both armies fell on. 
On the west side, where the Cornish were, they assaulted the 
line in three places; one division led by sir Nicholas 
Slanning, assisted with colonel John Trevannion, lieu- 
tenant colonel Slingsby, and three more field officers ; 
too great a number of such officers to conduct so small 
a party as five hundred men, if there had not been an 
immoderate disdain of danger and appetite of glory. 
Another division, on the right hand, was led by colonel 
Bucke, assisted by colonel Wagstaffe, colonel Bernard 
Ashley, who commanded the regiment of the lord marquis 
Hartford, with other officers of the field: and the third 
division, on the left hand, led by sir Thomas Basset, who 
was major general of the Cornish. These three divisions 
fell on together, with that courage and resolution as nothing 
but death could control; and though the middle division 
got into the graff, and so near filled it that some mounted 
the wall, yet by the prodigious disadvantage of the ground, 
and the full defence the besieged made within, they were 
driven back with a great slaughter ; the common soldiers, 
after their chief officers were killed or desperately wounded, 
finding it a bootless attempt. 

On prince Rupert’s side, it was assaulted with equal 
courage, and almost equal loss, but with better success ; for 
though that division, led on by the lord Grandison, colonel 
general of the foot, was beaten off, the lord Grandison him- 
self being hurt, and the other, led by colonel Bellasis, 
likewise had no better fortune, yet colonel Washington, 
with a less party, finding a place in the curtain, between the 
places assaulted by the other two, weaker than the rest, 
entered, and quickly made room for the horse to follow. 
The enemy, as soon as they saw their line entered in one 
place, either out of fear, or by command of their officers, 
quit their posts ; so that the prince entered with his foot and 
horse into the suburbs, sending for one thousand of the 
Cornish foot, which were presently sent to second him, 
and marched up to Froomegate, losing many men, and some 
very good officers, by shot from the walls and windows ; 
insomuch as all men were much cast down to see so little 
gotten with so great a loss; for they had a more difficult 
entrance into the town than they had yet passed, and where 
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their horse could be of no use to them; when, to the exceed- 
ing comfort of generals and soldiers, the city beat a parley ; 
which the prince willingly embracing, and getting their 
hostages into his hands, sent colonel Gerard and another 
officer to the governor to treat. The treaty began about 
two of the clock in the afternoon, and before ten at night 
these articles were agreed on, and signed by all parties. 
History of the Rebellion, iii. 107-111. 


SIEGE OF GLOUCESTER 


The governor of that garrison was one colonel Massy, 
a soldier of fortune, who had in the late northern expeditions 
prepared by the King against Scotland been an officer in 
the King’s army, under the command of William Legge, 
and in the beginning of these troubles had been at York 
with inclination to serve the King; but finding himself 
not enough known there, and that there would be little 
gotten but the comfort of a good conscience, he went to 
London, where there was more money and fewer officers, 
and was easily made lieutenant colonel to the earl of 
Stamford; and being quickly found to be a diligent and 
a stout officer, and of no ill parts of conversation to render 
himself acceptable among the common people, was by his 
lordship, when he went into the west, left governor of that 
city, where he had behaved himself actively and success- 
fully. There was no reason to despair that this man (not 
intoxicated with any of those fumes which made men rave 
and frantic in the cause) might not be wrought upon; and 
Will. Legge, (who had the good opinion of most men, and 
the particular kindness of prince Rupert,) had sent a 
messenger, who was like to pass without suspicion, to 
Gloster, with such a letter of kindness and overture to 
Massy as was proper in such a case from one friend to 
another. This messenger returned when the King’s and 
army’s motion was under debate, and brought an answer 
from the governor in a very high style, and seeming to 
take it much unkindly that he should endeavour to corrupt 
him in his honesty and fidelity, and to persuade him to 
break a trust, which to save his life he would never do ; 
with much discourse of his honour and reputation, which 
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1643 would be always dear tohim. But the messenger said withal, 


that, after the governor had given him this letter, and some 
sharp reproaches before company, he was brought again, 
a back way, to a place where he was by himself ; and then 
he told him, that it was most necessary he should write such 
an answer as he had done, which was communicated to 
those who else would have been jealous what such a mes- 
senger should come to him about; but that he should tell 
Will. Legge, that he was the same man he had ever been, 
his servant, and that he wished the King well; that he 
heard prince Rupert meant to bring the army before that 
town; if he did, he would defend it as well as he could, 
and his highness would find another work than he had at 
Bristol ; but if the King himself came with his army, and 
summoned it, he would not hold it against him, for it would 
not stand with his conscience to fight against the person 
of the King ; besides, that in such a case he should be able 
to persuade those of the town, which otherwise he could 
not do. 

This message turned the scale ; for though it might be 
without purpose of being honest, yet there was no great 
objection against the King’s marching that way with his 
army, since it would be still in his power to pursue any 
other counsel, without engaging before it. And it was to 
some a sign that he meant well, because he had not hanged, 
or at least imprisoned, the messenger who came to him on 
such an errand. Hereupon the King resolved for Gloster, 
but not to be engaged in a siege; and so sent his army 
that way; and the next day (having first sent sir Ralph 
Hopton a warrant to create him baron Hopton of Stratton, 
in memory of the happy battle fought there) with the 
remainder of his forces marched towards it. 

On Wednesday the tenth of August the King ranged his 
whole army upon a fair hill, in the clear view of the city, 
and within less than two miles of it ; and then, being about 
two of the clock in the afternoon, he sent a trumpet with 
this summons to the town : 


‘Out of our tender compassion to our city of Gloster, and that it may 
not receive prejudice by our army, which we cannot prevent if we be 
compelled to assault it, we are personally come before it to require the 
same; and are graciously pleased to let all the inhabitants of, and all 
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other persons within, that city, as well soldiers as others, know, that if 1643 
they shallimmediately submit themselves, and deliver this our city to us, 
we are contented freely and absolutely to pardon every one of them 
without exception ; and do assure them, on the word of a king, that they, 
nor any of them, shall receive the least damage or prejudice by our army 
in their persons or estates ; but that we will appoint such a governor and 
a moderate garrison to reside there, as shall be both for the ease and 
security of that city and that whole county. But if they shall neglect 
this proffer of grace and favour, and compel us by the power of our army 
to reduce that place, (which, by the help of God, we doubt not we shall 
be easily and shortly able to do,) they must thank themselves for all the 
calamities and miseries must befall them. To this message we expect 
a clear and positive answer within two hours after the publishing hereof ; 
and by these presents do give leave to any persons safely to repair to and 
return from us, whom that city shall desire to employ unto us in that 
business: and do require all the officers and soldiers of our army quietly 
to suffer them to pass accordingly.’ 


Within less than the time prescribed, together with the 
trumpeter returned two citizens from the town, with lean, 
pale, sharp, and bald visages, indeed faces so strange and 
unusual, and in such a garb and posture, that at once made 
the most severe countenance merry, and the most cheerful 
heart sad; for it was impossible such ambassadors could 
bring less than a defiance. The men, without any circum- 
stances of duty or good manners, in a pert, shrill, undismayed 
accent, said, they had brought an answer from the godly 
city of Gloster to the King; and were so ready to give 
insolent and seditious answers to any question as if their 
business were chiefly to provoke the King to violate his 
own safe conduct. The answer they brought was in writing, 
in these very words : 


“Aug. 10th, 1643. 


‘We, the inhabitants, magistrates, officers, and soldiers, within this 
garrison of Gloster, unto his majesty’s gracious message return this 
humble answer: That we do keep this city, according to our oaths and 
allegiance, to and for the use of his majesty and his royal posterity : and 
do accordingly conceive ourselves wholly bound to obey the commands 
of his majesty signified by both Houses of Parliament: and are resolved, 
by God’s help, to keep this city accordingly.’ 


This paper was subscribed by Wise, the mayor, and 
Massy, the governor, with thirteen of the aldermen and 
most substantial citizens, and eleven officers of the garrison. 
And as soon as their messengers returned, who were quickly 
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1643 dismissed, without attending to see what the King resolved, 
all the suburbs of the city, in which were very large and 
fair buildings, well inhabited, were set on fire ; so that there 
was no doubt the King was to expect nothing there but 
what could not be kept from him. Now was the time for 
new debates and new resolutions, to which men came not 
so unbiassed or unswayed as they had been at Bristol. 
This indignity and affront to the King prompted thoughts 
of revenge ; and some thought the King so far engaged, 
that in honour he could not do less than sit down before 
the town, and force it: and these inclinations gave coun- 
tenance and credit to all those plausible informations, of 
small provisions in the town either of victual or ammunition, 
that where the town was strongest there was nothing but 
an old stone wall, which would fall upon an easy battery, 
that there were many well affected people in the town, 
who, with those who were incensed by the burning of the 
suburbs and the great losses they must sustain thereby, 
would make such a party that, as soon as they were dis- 
tressed, the seditious party would be forced to yield. It 
was alleged that the enemy had no army, nor, by all intelli- 
gence, was like to form any soon enough to be able to 
relieve it; and if they had an army, that it were much 
better for his majesty to force them to that distance from 
London, and to fight there, where he could be supplied 
with whatsoever he wanted, could choose his own ground, 
where his brave body of horse would be able to defeat any 
army they could raise, than to seek them in their own 
quarters. 

Above all, the confidence of the soldiers of the best 
experience moved his majesty, who, upon riding about the 
town and taking a near view of it, were clear of opinion 
that they should be able in less than ten days by approach 
(for all thought of storming was laid aside upon the loss 
at Bristol) to win it. This produced a resolution in his 
majesty, not one man in the council of war dissuading it. 
And so the King presently sent to Oxford for his general 
the earl of Braynford to come to him with all the foot that 
could be spared out of that garrison and his pieces of 
battery, and to govern that action: prince Rupert wisely 
declining that province, and retiring himself into his 
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generalship of the horse, that he might not be thought 1643 
accountable for any accidents which should attend that 
service. At the same instant, orders were despatched to 
sir William Vavasour, who commanded all the forces in 
South Wales, (the lord Harbert having been persuaded so 
far to comply with the indisposition of that people as to 
decline that command, or at least for a time to dissemble it,) 
to draw all his men to the forest side of the town ; where 
the bridges being broken down, a small strength would keep 
them in, and any from going to them; which within two 
days was done. And so the King was engaged before 
Gloster, and thereby gave respite to the distracted spirits 
at London to breathe and compose themselves, and, more 
methodically than they had hoped to have done, to prepare 
for their preservation and accomplishing their own ends ; 
which at that time seemed almost desperate and incurable. 
History of the Rebellion, iii. 130-4. 


ROUT OF TORRINGTON 


Whilst all the King’s forces were employed in the blocking 
up the town [of Exciter], and attending the coast to wait upon 
the earl of Warwick, the garrison of Plimmoth increased 
very fast, into which the fleet disburdened themselves of 
all they could spare; and’ the north parts of Devonshire 
gathered apace into a head for the Parliament Barnstable 
and Biddiford being garrisoned by them, which, having 
an interrupted line of communication with Plimmoth, 
resolved to join their whole strength, and so to compel the 
enemy to draw off from the walls of Exciter, which had been 
very easy to have been done if they in the city had been 
as active for their own preservation. Sir John Berkely, 
having notice of this preparation and resolution, sent 
colonel John Digby (who had from their first entrance into 
Cornwall commanded the horse) with his own regiment of 
horse, and some loose troops of dragoons, into the north 
of Devon, to hinder the joining of the rebels’ forces. He 
chose Torrington for his quarter, and within few days drew 
to him a troop of new-raised horse, and a regiment of foot 
raised by his old friends in Cornwall; so that he had with 
him above three hundred horse, and six or seven hundred 
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1643 foot. Those of Biddiford and Barnstable, being superior 


in number, and apprehending that the King’s successes 
eastward might increase his strength and power there, and 
weaken theirs, resolved to try their fortune; and joining 
themselves together, to the number of above twelve hundred 
foot and three hundred horse, under the command of colonel 
Bennett, hoped to surprise colonel Digby at Torrington ; 
and he was, upon the matter, surprised : for albeit he had 
notice in the night from Barnstable, that the forees drew 
out thence to Biddiford i in the night, and that they intended 
to fall on his quarters early in the morning, and thereupon 
he put himself into a posture to receive them, and drew 
up all his forces together out of the town upon such a piece 
of ground as in that enclosed country could be most advan- 
tageous for his horse, having through all the little enclosures 
cut gaps through which his horse might enter; yet, after 


- he had attended their coming till noon, and heard no more 


of them, and his small parties which were sent out to inquire 
returned with assurance that there was no appearance of an 
enemy, he believed they had given over their design ; and 
so dismissed his horse to their several quarters, reserving 
only one hundred and fifty upon their guard, and returned 
himself into the town with the foot. 

And within less than an hour, he received the alarum 
that the enemy was within half a mile of the town. The 
confusion was very great, so that he resolved not to draw 
the foot out of the town ; but having placed them in the best 
manner he could upon the avenues, himself went to the 
horse out of the town, resolving to wait upon the rear of the 
enemy, who were drawn up on the same piece of ground on 
which he had expected them all the morning. The colonel, 
whose courage and vivacity upon action was very eminent, 
and commonly very fortunate, intended rather to look upon 
them, than to engage with them, before his other troops 
came up; but having divided his small party of horse, 
(the whole consisting but of one hundred and fifty,) into 
several parties, and distributed them into the several little 
closes out of which there were gaps into the larger ground 
upon which the enemy stood, a forlorn hope of fifty 
musketeers advanced towards that ground where himself 
was; and if they had recovered the hedge, they would 
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easily have driven him thence. And therefore, as the only 
expedient left, himself, taking four or five officers into the 
front with him, charged that forlorn hope, which imme- 
diately threw down their arms, and ran upon their body, 
and carried so infectious a fear with them, that, without 
making a stand or their horse offering once to charge, the 
whole body routed themselves, and fled; colonel Dighy 
following the execution with his horse, till their swords 
were blunted with slaughter, and his numbers overburdened 
with prisoners ; though the foot out of the town hastened 
to the chase, as soon as they saw what terror had possessed 
their enemies. 

In this action (for it cannot be called a battle, hardly 
a skirmish, where no resistance was made) there were near 
two hundred killed, and above two hundred taken prisoners ; 
and those that fled contributed more to the victory than 
the prisoners or the slain, for they were scattered and dis- 
persed over all the country, and scarce a man without 
a cut over the face and head, or some other hurt ; that 
wrought more upon the neighbours towards their con- 
version than any sermon could be preached to them. Some 
of the principal officers, and of their horse, got into Biddiford 
and Barnstable ; and, not considering the inconvenience 
of acknowledging that God was extraordinarily propitious to 
the cavaliers, told strange stories of the horror and fear 
that seized upon them, and that nobody saw above six of 
the enemy that charged them; which proved a greater 
dismay to their friends than their defeat. 

History of the Rebellion, iii, 160-2. 


RELIEF OF GLOUCESTER 


At Gloster the business proceeded very slowly: for though 
the army increased wonderfully there by the access of 
forces from all quarters, yet the King had neither money 
nor materials requisite for a siege, and they in the town 
behaved themselves with great courage and resolution, and 
made many sharp and bold sallies upon the King’s forces, 
and did more hurt commonly than they received, and many 
officers of name, besides common soldiers, were slain in the 
trenches and approaches; the governor leaving nothing 
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1643 unperformed that became a vigilant commander. Some- 
times, upon the sallies, the horse got between the town 
and them, so that many prisoners were taken, who were 
always drunk; and after they were recovered, they con- 
fessed that the governor always gave the party that made 
the sally as much wine and strong water as they desired to 
drink: so that it seems their mettle was not purely natural ; 
yet it is very observable, that in all the time the King 
lay there with a very glorious army, and after the taking 
of a city of a much greater name, there was no one officer 
ran from the town to him, nor above three common soldiers, 
which is a great argument the discipline within was very 
good. Besides the loss of men before the town, both from 
the walls and by sickness, (which was not greater than was 
to be reasonably expected,) a very great license broke into 
the army, both amongst officers and soldiers ; the malignity 
of those parts being thought excuse for the exercise of any 
rapine or severity amongst the inhabitants ; insomuch as 
it is hardly to be credited how many thousand sheep were 
in a few days destroyed, besides what were brought in by 
the commissaries for a regular provision; and many 
countrymen imprisoned by officers without warrant, or the 
least knowledge of the King’s, till they had paid good sums 
of money for their delinquency ; all which brought great 
clamour upon the discipline of the army and justice of the 
officers, and made them likewise less prepared for the 
service they were to expect. 


The earl of Essex now declared that he would himself 
undertake the relief of Gloster, whereas before sir William 
Waller was designed to it ; and, whencesoever it proceeded, 
was returned to his old full alacrity against the King, and 
recovered those officers and soldiers again to him who had 
absented by his connivance or upon an opinion that he would 
march no more; yet his numbers increased not so fast as 
the occasion required : for colonel Massy found means to 
send many messengers out of the town to advertise the 
straits he was in, and the time that he should be able to 
hold out. Their ordinance of pressing, though executed 
with unusual rigour, insomuch as persons of good fortunes 
who had retired to London that they might be the less 
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taken notice of were seized on, and detained in custody till 1643 
they paid so much money, or procured an able man to go 
in their places, brought not in such a supply as they 
expected ; and such as were brought in and delivered to 
the officers, declared such an averseness to the work to 
which they were designed, and such a peremptory resolution 
not to fight, that they only increased their numbers, not 
their strength, and ran away upon the first opportunity. 
In the end, they had no other resort for men but to those 
who had so constantly supplied them with money, and 
prevailed with their true friends, the city, which they still 
alarumed with the King’s irreconcilableness to them, to send 
three or four of their train-band regiments, or auxiliaries, 
to fight with the enemy at that distance, rather than 
to expect him at their own walls, where they must be 
assured to see him as soon as Gloster should be reduced ; 
and then they would be as much perplexed with the malig- 
nants within as with the enemy without their city. 

Upon such arguments, and the power of the earl of Essex, 
so many regiments of horse and foot as he desired were 
assigned to march with him; and so, towards the end of 
August, he marched out of London ; and having appointed Aug. 26, 
a rendezvous near Alesbury, where he was met by the lord 
Grey and other forces of the associated counties, from 
thence he marched by easy journeys towards Gloster, with 
an army of about eight thousand foot and four thousand 
horse. It would not at first be credited at the leaguer that 
the earl of Essex could be in a condition to attempt such 
a work; and therefore they were too negligent upon the 
intelligence, and suspected rather that he would give 
some alarum to Oxford, where the Queen was, and thereby 
hope to draw the army from Gloster, than that in truth he 
would venture upon so tedious a march, where he must 
march over a campania near thirty miles in length, where 
half the King’s body of horse would distress, if not destroy, 
his whole army, and through a country eaten bare, where 
he could find neither provision for man or horse ; and if he 
should without interruption be suffered to go into Gloster, 
he could neither stay there, nor possibly retire to London, 
without being destroyed in the rear by the King’s army, 
which should nevertheless not engage itself in the hazard 
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1643 of a battle. Upon these conclusions they proceeded in their 


Sept. 1. 


Friday, 
Sept. 8. 


Sept.7-10. 


works before Gloster, their galleries being near finished, 
and visibly a great want of ammunition in the town; yet 
the lord Wilmott was appointed with a good party of horse 
to wait about Banbury, and to retire before the enemy, 
if he should advance, towards Gloster, and to give such 
impediments to their march as in such a country might 
be easy to do; prince Rupert himself staying with the body 
of horse upon the hills above Gloster, to join, if the earl 
of Essex should be so hardy as to venture. 

The earl came to Brackley, and having there taken in 
from Leicester and Bedford the last recruits upon which 
he depended, he marched steadily over all that campama, 
which they thought he feared, towards Gloster ; and though 
the King’s horse were often within view, and entertained 
him with light skirmishes, he pursued his direct way ; the 
King’s horse still retiring before them, till the foot was 
compelled to raise their siege, in more disorder and dis- 
traction than might have been expected ; and so, with less 
loss and easier skirmishes than can be imagined, the earl 
with his army and train marched to Gloster; where he 
found them reduced to one single barrel of powder; and 
all other provisions answerable. And it must be confessed, 
that governor gave a stop to the career of the King’s good 
success, and from his pertinacious defence of that place 
the Parliament had time to recover their broken forces and 
more broken spirits, and may acknowledge to this rise the 
greatness to which they afterwards aspired. 

The earl of Essex stayed in that joyful town (where he 
was received with all possible demonstrations of honour) 
three! days; and in that time, (which was as wonderful 
as any part of the story,) caused all necessary provisions 
to be brought in to them out of those very quarters in which 
the King’s army had been sustained, and which they con- 
ceived to be entirely spent: so solicitous were the people 
to conceal what they had, and to reserve it for them ; 
which without a connivance from the King’s commissaries 
could not have been done. All this time the King lay at 
Sudeley castle, the house of the lord Chandos, within eight 
miles of Gloster, watching when that army would return, 


1 two. ] 
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which they conceived stayed rather out of despair than 1643 
election in those eaten quarters ; and to open them a way Sept. 11. 
for their retreat, his majesty removed to Evesham, hoping 
the earl would choose to go back the same way he came ; 
which for many reasons was to be desired ; and thereupon Sunday, 
the earl marched to Tewkesbury, as if he had no other Sept. 10. 
purpose. The King’s horse, though bold and vigorous upon 
action and execution, were always less patient of duty and 
ill accommodation than they should be, and at this time, 
partly with weariness and partly with the indisposition that 
possessed the whole army upon this relief of the town, were 
less vigilant towards the motion of the enemy: so that the 
earl of Essex was marched with his whole army and train 
from Tewkesbury four and twenty hours before the King 
heard which way he was gone: for he took the advantage 
of a dark night, and, having sure guides, reached Ciciter Saturday, 
before the breaking of the day, where he found two regi- Sept. 16. 
ments of the King’s horse quartered securely ; all which, 
by the negligence of the officers, (a common and fatal crime 
throughout the war on the King’s part,) he surprised, to 
the number of above three hundred ; and, which was of 
much greater value, he found there a great quantity of 
provisions, prepared by the King’s commissaries for the 
army before Gloster, and which they neglected to remove 
after the siege was raised, and so most sottishly left it for 
the relief of the enemy, far more apprehensive of hunger 
than of the sword. And indeed this wonderful supply 
strangely exalted their spirits, as sent by the special care 
and extraordinary hand of Providence, even when they 
were ready to faint. 

From hence the earl, having no farther apprehension of 
the King’s horse, which he had no mind to encounter upon 
the open campania, and being at the least twenty miles 
before him, by easy marches, that his sick and wearied 
soldiers might overtake him, moved through that deep and 
enclosed country of North Wiltshire, his direct way to 
London. As soon as the King had sure notice which way 
the enemy was gone, he endeavoured by expedition and 
diligence to recover the advantage which the supine 
negligence of those he trusted had robbed him of ; and 
himself with matchless industry taking care to lead up 
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1643 the foot, prince Rupert with near five thousand horse 


Sept. 18. 


marched day and night over the hills to get between London 
and the enemy, before they should be able to get out of 
those enclosed deep countries, in which they were engaged 
between narrow lanes, and to entertain them with skirmishes 
till the whole army should come up. This design, pursued 
and executed with indefatigable pains, succeeded to his wish ; 
for when the van of the enemy’s army had almost marched 
over Awborne Chase, intending that night to have reached 
Newbery, prince Rupert, besides their fear or expectation, 
appeared with a strong body of horse so near them, that 
before they could put themselves in order to receive him 
he charged their rear, and routed them with good execution ; 
and though the enemy performed the parts of good men, 
and applied themselves more dexterously to the relief of 
each other than on so sudden and unlooked for an occasion 
was expected, yet, with some difficulty and the loss of 
many men, they were glad to shorten their journey, and, 
the night coming on, took up their quarters at Hungerford. 

In this conflict, which was very sharp for an hour or 
two, many fell of the enemy, and of the King’s party none 
of name but the marquis of Vieu Ville, a gallant gentleman 
of the French nation, who had attended the Queen out of 
Holland, and put himself as a volunteer upon this action 
into the lord Jermin’s regiment. There were hurt many 
officers, and amongst those the lord Jermin received a shot 
in his arm with a pistol, owing the preservation of his life 
from other shots to the excellent temper of his arms ; and 
the lord Digby a strange hurt in the face, a pistol being 
discharged at so near a distance upon him that the powder 
fetched much blood from his face, and for the present 
blinded him, without farther mischieve, by which it was 
concluded that the bullet had dropped out before the pistol 
was discharged ; and may be reckoned amongst one of those 
escapes of which that gallant person hath passed a greater 
number in the course of his life than any man I know. 

By this expedition of prince Rupert the enemy was 
forced to such delay that the King came up with his foot 
and train, though his numbers, by his exceeding long and 
quick marches, and the license which many officers and 
soldiers took whilst the King lay at Evesham, were much 
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lessened, being above two thousand fewer than when he 1643 
raised his siege from Gloster. And when the earl the next Sept. 19. 
day advanced from Hungerford, hoping to recover Newbery, 
which prince Rupert with his horse would not be able to 
hinder him from, when he came within two miles of the 
town he found the King possessed of it, for his majesty 
with his whole army was come thither two hours before. 
This put him to a necessity of staying upon the field that 
night ; it being now the seventeenth day of September. 
History of the Rebellion, iii, 165-73. 


FIRST BATTLE OF NEWBURY 


It was now thought by many that the King had recovered 
whatsoever had been lost by former oversights, omissions, 
or neglects, and that by the destroying the army which 
had relieved Gloster, he should be fully recompensed for 
being disappointed of that purchase. He seemed to be 
possessed of all advantages to be desired, a good town to 
refresh his men in, whilst the enemy lodged in the field, 
his own quarters to friend, and his garrison of Wallingford 
at hand, and Oxford itself within distance for supply of 
whatsoever should be wanting; when the enemy was 
equally tired with long marches, and from the time that 
the prince had attacked them the day before had stood 
in their arms, in a country where they could not find victual. 
So that it was conceived that it was in the King’s power 
whether he would fight or no, and therefore that he might 
compel them to notable disadvantages who must make 
their way through or starve ; and this was so fully under- 
stood, that it was resolved over night not to engage in 
battle but upon such grounds as should give an assurance 
of victory. But contrary to this resolution, when the ear! Sept. 20. 
of Essex had with excellent conduct drawn out his army in 
battalia upon a hill called Bigg’s Hill, within less than 
a mile of the town, and ordered his men in all places to 
the best advantage, by the precipitate courage of some 
young officers, who had good commands, and who unhappily 
always undervalued the courage of the enemy, strong parties 
became successively so far engaged that the King was 
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1643 compelled to put the whole to the hazard of a battle, and 
to give the enemy at least an equal game to play. 

It was disputed on all parts with great fierceness and 
courage; the enemy preserving good order, and standing 
rather to keep the ground they were upon than to get 
more, by which they did not expose themselves to those 
advantages which any motion would have offered to the 
assailants. The King’s horse, with a kind of contempt of 
the enemy, charged with wonderful boldness upon all 
grounds of inequality, and were so far too hard for the 
troops of the other side that they routed them in most 
places, till they had left the greatest part of their food 
without any guard at all of horse. But then the foot 
behaved themselves admirably on the enemy’s part, and 
gave their scattered horse time to rally, and were ready 
to assist and secure them upon all occasions. The London 
train-bands, and auxiliary regiments, (of whose inexperience 
of danger, or any kind of service beyond the easy practice 
of their postures in the Artillery Garden, men had till then 
too cheap an estimation,) behaved themselves to wonder, 
and were in truth the preservation of that army that day ; 
for they stood as a bulwark and rampire to defend the rest, 
and, when their wings of horse were scattered and dispersed, 
kept their ground so steadily that, though prince Rupert 
himself led up the choice horse to charge them, and endured 
their storm of small shot, he could make no impression upon 
their stand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about. Of so 
sovereign benefit and use is that readiness, order, and 
dexterity in the use of their arms, which hath been so much 
neglected. 

It was fought all that day without any such notable 
turn as that either party could think they had much the 
better. For though the King’s horse made the enemy’s 
often give ground, yet the foot were so immoveable that 
little was gotten by the other; and the first entrance into 
the battle was so sudden, and without order, that during 
the whole day no use was made of the King’s cannon, 
though that of the enemy was placed so unhappily that it 
did very great execution upon the King’s party, both horse 
and foot. The night parted them when nothing else could; 
and each party had then time to revolve the oversights of the 
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day. The enemy had fared at least as well as they hoped 1643 
for; and therefore in the morning, early, they put them- Sept. 21. 
selves in order of marching, having an obligation in necessity 
to gain some place in which they might eat and sleep. On 
the King’s side there was that caution which should have 
been the day before ; and though the number of their slain 
was not so great as in so hot a day might have been looked 
for, yet very many officers and gentlemen were hurt, so 
that they rather chose to take advantage of the enemy’s 
motion, than to charge them again upon the old ground ; 
from whence they had been by order called off the night 
before, when they had recovered a post the keeping of 
which would much have prejudiced the adversary. The 
earl of Essex, finding his way open, pursued his main design 
of returning to London, and took that way by Newbery 
which led towards Reading ; which prince Rupert observ- 
ing, suffered him, without interruption or disturbance, to 
pass, till his whole army was entered into the narrow lanes, 
and then with a strong party of horse and one thousand 
musketeers followed his rear, with so good effect that he 
put them into great disorder, and killed many, and took 
many prisoners. However, the earl with the gross of his 
army and all his cannon got safe into Reading, and, after 
a night or two spent there to refresh and rest his men, he 
moved in a slow and orderly march to London, leaving 
Reading to the King’s forces ; which was presently possessed. 
by sir Jacob Ashly, with three thousand foot and_ five 
hundred horse, and made again a garrison for the King: 
his majesty and prince Rupert, with the remainder of the 
army, retiring to Oxford, and leaving a garrison under the 
command of colonel Boys in Donnington castle (a house 
of John Packer’s, but more famous for having been the 
seat of Geoffrey Chaucer,) within a mile of Newbery, to 
command the great road through which the western trade 
was driven to London. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 173-6. 
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1643. But I must here take leave a little longer to discontinue 
this narration; and if the celebrating the memory of 
eminent and extraordinary persons, and transmitting their 
great virtues for the imitation of posterity, be one of the 
principal ends and duties of history, it will not be thought 
impertinent in this place to remember a loss which no 
time will suffer to be forgotten, and no success or good 
fortune could repair. In this unhappy battle was slain the 
lord viscount Falkland: a person of such prodigious parts 
of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and 
delight in conversation, of so flowing and obliging a 
humanity and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive 
simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no other 
brand upon this odious and accursed civil war than that 
single loss, it must be most infamous and execrable to all 
posterity. 

Turpe mori, post te, solo non posse dolore. 


Before this Parliament his condition of life was so happy 
that it was hardly capable of improvement. Before he 
came to twenty years of age he was master of a noble 
fortune, which descended to him by the gift of a grand- 
father, without passing through his father or mother, who 
were then both alive, and not well enough contented to 
find themselves passed by in the descent. His education 
for some years had been in Ireland, where his father was 
Lord Deputy ; so that when he returned into England to 
the possession of his fortune, he was unentangled with any 
acquaintance or friends, which usually grow up by the 
custom of conversation, and therefore was to make a pure 
election of his company, which he chose by other rules 
than were prescribed to the young nobility of that time. 
And it cannot be denied, though he admitted some few to 
his friendship for the agreeableness of their natures and 
their undoubted affection to him, that his familiarity and 
friendship for the most part was with men of the most 
eminent and sublime parts, and of untouched reputation 
in point of integrity ; and such men had a title to his 
bosom. 
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He was a great cherisher of wit and fancy and good parts 1643 
in any man, and, if he found them clouded with poverty 
or want, a most liberal and bountiful patron towards them, 
even above his fortune ; of which in those administrations 
he was such a dispenser as if he had been trusted with it 
to such uses, and if there had been the least of vice in his 
expense he might have been thought too prodigal. He was 
constant and pertinacious in whatsoever he resolved to do, 
and not to be wearied by any pains that were necessary 
to that end. And therefore, having once resolved not to 

_see London (which he loved above all places) till he had 
perfectly learned the Greek tongue, he went to his own 
house in the country, and pursued it with that indefatigable 
industry that it will not be believed in how short a time 
he was master of it, and accurately read all the Greek 
historians. 

In this time, his house being within ten miles of Oxford,! 
he contracted familiarity and friendship with the most 
polite and accurate men of that university ; who found 
such an immenseness of wit and such a solidity of judgment 
in him, so infinite a fancy bound in by a most logical 
ratiocination, such a vast knowledge that he was not 
ignorant in any thing, yet such an excessive humility as if 
he had known nothing, that they frequently resorted and 
dwelt with him, as in a college situated in a purer air; so 
that his house was a university bound in a lesser volume, 
whither they came not so much for repose as study, and 
to examine and refine those grosser propositions which 
laziness and consent made current in vulgar conversation. 

Many attempts were made upon him by the instigation 
of his mother (who was a lady of another persuasion in 
religion, and of a most masculine understanding, allayed 
with the passion and infirmities of her own sex) to pervert 
him in his piety to the Church of England, and to reconcile 
him to that of Rome ; which they prosecuted with the more 
confidence, because he declined no opportunity or occasion 
of conference with those of that religion, whether priests 
or laics, having diligently studied the controversies, and 
exactly read all or the choicest of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and having a memory so stupendous that he 

1 [At Great Tew, sixteen miles from Oxford. | 
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1643 remembered on all occasions whatsoever he read. And 
he was so great an enemy to that passion and uncharitable- 
ness which he saw produced by difference of opinion in 
matters of religion, that in all those disputations with 
priests and others of the Roman Church he affected to 
manifest all possible civility to their persons, and estimation 
of their parts ; which made them retain still some hope of 
his reduction, even when they had given over offering farther 
reasons to him to that purpose. But this charity towards 
them was much lessened, and any correspondence with 
them quite declined, when by sinister arts they had cor- 
rupted his two younger brothers, being both children, and 
stolen them from his house and transported them beyond 
seas, and perverted his sisters: upon which occasion he 
writ two large discourses against the principal positions 
of that religion, with that sharpness of style and full weight 
of reason that the Church is deprived of great jewels in the 
concealment of them, and that they are not published to the 
world. 

He was superior to all those passions and affections 
which attend vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other 
ambition than of knowledge, and to be reputed a lover of all 
good men; and that made him too much a contemner of 
those arts, which must be indulged in the transactions of 
human affairs. In the last short Parliament he was a 
burgess in the House of Commons; and from the debates, 
which were then managed with all imaginable gravity and 
sobriety, he contracted such a reverence to parliaments that 
he thought it really impossible that they could ever produce 
mischieve or inconvenience to the kingdom, or that the 
kingdom could be tolerably happy in the intermission of 
them. And from the unhappy and unseasonable dissolution 
of that convention, he harboured, it may be, some jealousy 
and prejudice of the Court, towards which he was not before 
immoderately inclined; his father having wasted a full 
fortune there in those offices and employments by which 
other men use to obtain a greater. He was chosen again 
this Parliament to serve in the same place, and in the 
beginning of it declared himself very sharply and severely 
against those exorbitancies which had been most grievous 
to the State ; for he was so rigid an observer of established 
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laws and rules that he could not endure the least breach 1643 
or deviation from them, and thought no mischieve so intoler- 
able as the presumption of ministers of state to break 
positive rules for reason of state, or judges to transgress 
known laws upon the title of conveniency or necessity ; 
which made him so severe against the earl of Strafford and 
the lord Finch, contrary to his natural gentleness and 
temper: insomuch as they who did not know his com- 
position to be as free from revenge as it was from pride, 
thought that the sharpness to the former might proceed from 
the memory of some unkindnesses, not without a mixture 
of injustice, from him towards his father. But without 
doubt he was free from those temptations, and was only 
misled by the authority of those who he believed under- 
stood the laws perfectly, of which himself was utterly 
ignorant ; and if the assumption, which was scarce con- 
troverted, had been true, that an endeavour to overthrow 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom had been treason, 
a strict understanding might make reasonable conclusions, 
to satisfy his own judgment, from the exorbitant parts of 
their several charges. 

The great opinion he had of the uprightness and integrity 
of those persons who appeared most active, especially of 
Mr. Hambden, kept him longer from suspecting any design 
against the peace of the kingdom ; and though he differed 
commonly from them in conclusions, he believed long their 
purposes were honest. When he grew better informed 
what was law, and discerned a desire to control that law 
by a vote of one or both Houses, no man more opposed 
those attempts, and gave the adverse party more trouble, 
by reason and argumentation; insomuch as he was, by 
degrees, looked upon as an advocate for the Court, to which 
he contributed so little, that he declined those addresses, 
and even those invitations, which he was obliged almost 
by civility to entertain. And he was so jealous of the least 
imagination that he should incline to preferment, that he 
affected even a morosity to the Court and to the courtiers ; 
and left nothing undone which might prevent and divert 
the King’s or Queen’s favour towards him, but the deserving 
it. For when the King sent for him once or twice to speak 
with him, and to give him thanks for his excellent com- 
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1643 portment in those councils, which his majesty graciously 
termed doing him service, his answers were more negligent 
and less satisfactory than might be expected ; as if he cared 
only that his actions should be just, not that they should be 
acceptable, and that his majesty should think that they 
proceeded only from the impulsion of conscience, without 
any sympathy in his affections ; which from a stoical and 
sullen nature might not have been misinterpreted, yet from 
a person of so perfect a habit of generous and obsequious 
compliance with all good men might very well have been 
interpreted by the King as more than an ordinary averseness 
to his service : so that he took more pains, and more forced 
his nature to actions unagreeable and unpleasant to it, 
that he might not be thought to incline to the Court, than 
any man hath done to procure an office there. And if 
anything but not doing his duty could have kept him from 
receiving a testimony of the King’s grace and trust at that 
time, he had not been called to his Council ; not that he was 
in truth averse to the Court or from receiving public employ- 
ment; for he had a great devotion to the King’s person, 
and had before used some small endeavour to be recom- 
mended to him for a foreign negociation, and had once 
a desire to be sent ambassador into France ; but he abhorred 
an imagination or doubt should sink into the thoughts of 
any man that, in the discharge of his trust and duty in 
Parliament, he had any bias to the Court, or that the King 
himself should apprehend that he looked for a reward for 
being honest. 

For this reason, when he had heard it first whispered that 
the King had a purpose to make him a councillor, for which 
in the beginning there was no other ground but because 
he was known sufficient, (haud semper errat fama, aliquando 
et elegit,1) he resolved to decline it, and at last suffered 
himself only to be overruled by the advice and persuasions 
of his friends to submit to it. Afterwards, when he found 
that the King intended to make him his Secretary of State, 
he was positive to refuse it ; declaring to his friends that 
he was most unfit for it, and that he must either do that 
which would be great disquiet to his own nature, or leave 
that undone which was most necessary to be done by one 

1 (Tacitus, Vit. Agric. cap. 9.] 
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that was honoured with that place, for that the most just 1643 
and honest men did every day that which he could not give 
himself leave to do. And indeed he was so exact and 
strict an observer of justice and truth, ad amussim, that he 
believed those necessary condescensions and applications 
to the weakness of other men, and those arts and insinua- 
tions which are necessary for discoveries and prevention of 
ill, would be in him a declension from the rule which he 
acknowledged fit and absolutely necessary to be practised 
in those employments ; and was so precise in the practick 
principles he prescribed to himself, (to all others he was as 
indulgent,) as if he had lived in republica Platonis, non in 
fece Romuli.} 

Two reasons prevailed with him to receive the seals, 
and but for those he had resolutely avoided them. The 
first, the consideration that it [sc. his avoiding them] might 
bring some blemish upon the King’s affairs, and that men 
would have believed that he had refused so great an honour 
and trust because he must have been with it obliged to do 
somewhat else not justifiable. And this he made matter 
of conscience, since he knew the King made choice of him 
before other men especially because he thought him more 
honest than other men. The other was, lest he might be 
thought to avoid it out of fear to do an ungracious thing 
to the House of Commons, who were sorely troubled at the 
displacing sir Harry Vane, whom they looked upon as 
removed for having done them those offices they stood in 
need of; and the disdain of so popular an incumbrance 
wrought upon him next to the other. For as he had a full 
appetite of fame by just and generous actions, so he had 
an equal contempt of it by any servile expedients : and he 
so much the more consented to and approved the justice 
upon sir Harry Vane, in his own private judgment, by how 
much he surpassed most men in the religious observation 
of a trust, the violation whereof he would not admit of any 
excuse for. 

For these reasons, he submitted to the King’s command, 
and became his Secretary, with as humble and devout an 
acknowledgment of the greatness of the obligation as could 
be expressed, and as true a sense of it in his heart. Yet 

1 (Cic., Bpistt. ad Atticum, ii. 1.) 
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1643 two things he could never bring himself to whilst he con- 
tinued in that office, that was, to his death; for which 
he was contented to be reproached, as for omissions in a 
most necessary part of his place. The one, employing of 
spies, or giving any countenance or entertainment to them ; 
I do not mean such emissaries as with danger would venture 
to view the enemy’s camp, and bring intelligence of their 
number or quartering, or such generals as such an observa- 
tion can comprehend, but those who by communication of 
guilt or dissimulation of manners wound themselves into 
such trusts and secrets as enabled them to make discoveries 
for the benefit of the State. The other, the liberty of opening 
letters upon a suspicion that they might contain matter 
of dangerous consequence. For the first, he would say, 
such instruments must be void of all ingenuity and common 
honesty before they could be of use, and afterwards they 
could never be fit to be credited; and that no single 
preservation could be worth so general a wound and 
corruption of human society as the cherishing such persons 
would carry with it. The last, he thought such a violation 
of the law of nature that no qualification by office could 
justify a single person in the trespass ; and though he was 
convinced by the necessity and iniquity of the time that 
those advantages of information were not to be declined, 
and were necessarily to be practised, he found means to 
shift it from himself, when he confessed he needed excuse 
and pardon for the omission: so unwilling he was to resign 
any thing in his nature to an obligation in his office. In all 
other particulars he filled his place plentifully, being 
sufficiently versed in languages to understand any that is 
used in business and to make himself again understood. To 
speak of his integrity, and his high disdain of any bait that 
might seem to look towards corruption, in tanto viro injuria 
virtutum fuerit4 

Some sharp expressions he used against the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his concurring in the first bill to take 
away the votes of bishops in the House of Peers, gave 
occasion to some to believe, and opportunity to others to 
conclude and publish, that he was no friend to the Church 
and the established government of it, and troubled his 

1 (Tacitus, Vit. Agric. c. 9.] 
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very friends much, who were more confident of the contrary 1643 
than prepared to answer the allegations. 

The truth is, he had unhappily contracted some prejudice 
to the archbishop ; and having only known him enough 
to observe his passion, when it may be multiplicity of 
business or other indisposition had possessed him, did wish 
him less entangled and engaged in the business of the Court 
or State, though, (I speak it knowingly,) he had a singular 
estimation and reverence of his great learning and confessed 
integrity, and really thought his letting himself to those 
expressions which implied a disesteem of him, or at least 
an acknowledgment of his infirmities, would enable him to 
shelter him from part of the storm he saw raised for 
his destruction ; which he abominated with his soul. 

The giving his consent to the first bill for the displacing 
the bishops did proceed from two grounds: the first, his 
not understanding the original of their right and suffrage 
there: the other, an opinion that the combination against 
the whole government of the Church by bishops was so 
violent and furious, that a less composition than the dis- 
pensing with their intermeddling in secular affairs would 
not preserve the order. And he was persuaded to this by 
the profession of many persons of honour, who declared 
they did desire the one and would then not press the other ; 
which in that particular misled many men. But when his 
observation and experience made him discern more of their 
intentions than he before suspected, with great frankness 
he opposed the second bill that was preferred for that 
purpose; and had, without scruple, the order itself in 
perfect reverence, and thought too great encouragement 
could not possibly be given to learning, nor too great 
rewards to learned men; and was never in the least degree 
swayed or moved by the objections which were made 
against that government, holding them most ridiculous, or 
affected tothe other which those men fancied to themselves. 

He had a courage of the most clear and keen temper, 
and so far from fear that he was not without appetite of 
danger; and therefore upon any occasion of action he 
always engaged his person in those troops which he thought, 
by the forwardness of the commanders, to be most like to 


be farthest engaged; and in all such encounters he had 
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1643 about him a strange cheerfulness and companiableness, 
without at all affecting the execution that was then princi- 
pally to be attended, in which he took no delight, but took 
pains to prevent it where it was not, by resistance, necessary: 
insomuch that at Edgehill, when the enemy was routed, 
he was like to have incurred great peril by interposing to 
save those who had thrown away their arms, and against 
whom it may be others were more fierce for their having 
thrown them away: insomuch as a man might think he 
came into the field only out of curiosity to see the face of 
danger, and charity to prevent the shedding of blood. Yet 
in his natural inclination he acknowledged he was addicted 
to the profession of a soldier; and shortly after he came- 
to his fortune, and before he came to age, he went into the 
Low Countries with a resolution of procuring command 
and to give himself up to it, from which he was converted 
by the complete inactivity of that summer: and so he 
returned into England, and shortly after entered upon 
that vehement course of study we mentioned before, till 
the first alarum from the north; and then again he made 
ready for the field, and though he received some repulse 
in the command of a troop of horse, of which he had a 
promise, he went a volunteer with the earl of Essex. 

From the entrance into this unnatural war, his natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of 
sadness and dejection of spirit stole upon him which he had 
never been used to; yet being one of those who believed 
that one battle would end all differences, and that there 
would be so great a victory on one side that the other 
would be compelled to submit to any conditions from the 
victor, (which supposition and conclusion, generally sunk 
into the minds of most men, prevented the looking after 
many advantages which might then have been laid hold of,) 
he resisted those indispositions, et in luctu bellum inter 
remedia erat But after the King’s return from Brainford, 
and the furious resolution of the two Houses not to admit 
any treaty for peace, those indispositions which had before 
touched him grew into a perfect habit of uncheerfulness ; 
and he, who had been so exactly unreserved and affable 
to all men that his face and countenance was always 

1 (Tacitus, Vit, Agric. c. 29.) 
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present and vacant to his company, and held any cloudiness 1643 
and less pleasantness of the visage a kind of rudeness or 
incivility, became on a sudden less communicable, and 
thence very sad, pale, and exceedingly affected with the 
spleen. In his clothes and habit, which he had intended 
before always with more neatness and industry and expense 
than is usual to so great a mind, he was not now only 
incurious but too negligent ; and in his reception of suitors, 
and the necessary or casual addresses to his place, so quick 
and sharp and severe, that there wanted not some men (who 
were strangers to his nature and disposition) who believed 
him proud and imperious, from which no mortal man was 
ever more free. 

The truth is, as he was of a most incomparable gentleness, 
application, and even a demissness and submission to good 
and worthy and entire men, so he was naturally (which 
could not but be more evident in his place, which objected 
him to another conversation and intermixture than his 
own election had done) adversus malos injucundus, and 
was so ill a dissembler of his dislike and disinclination to 
ill men that it was not possible for such not to discern it. 
There was once in the House of Commons such a declared 
acceptation of the good service an eminent member had 
done to them, and, as they said, to the whole kingdom, 
that it was moved, he being present, that the Speaker might 
in the name of the whole House give him thanks, and then 
that every member might, as a testimony of his particular 
acknowledgment, stir or move his hat towards him; the 
which (though not ordered) when very many did, the lord 
Falkland, (who believed the service itself not to be of that 
moment, and that an honourable and generous person 
could not have stooped to it for any recompense,) instead 
of moving his hat, stretched both his arms out and clasped 
his hands together upon the crown of his hat, and held 
it close down to his head; that all men might see how 
odious that flattery was to him, and the very approbation 
of the person, though at that time most popular. 

When there was any overture or hope of peace he would 
be more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to 
press any thing which he thought might promote it ; and 

1 (Tacitus, Vit. Agric. c, 22.] 
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1643 Sitting amongst his friends, often, after a deep silence and 
frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent, ingemi- 
nate the word Peace, Peace, and would passionately profess 
that the very agony of the war, and the view of the 
calamities and desolation the kingdom did and must endure, 
took his sleep from him and would shortly break his heart. 
This made some think, or pretend to think, that he was 
so much enamoured on peace that he would have been glad 
the King should have bought it at any price; which was 
a most unreasonable calumny; as if a man that was 
himself the most punctual and precise in every circumstance 
that might reflect upon conscience or honour could have 
wished the King to have committed a trespass against 
either. And yet this senseless scandal made some impression 
upon him, or at least he used it for an excuse of the daring- 
ness of his spirit; for at the leaguer before Gloster, when 
his friends passionately reprehended him for exposing his 
person unnecessarily to danger, (as he delighted to visit 
the trenches and nearest approaches, and to discover what 
the enemy did,) as being so much beside the duty of his 
place that it might be understood against it, he would say 
merrily, that his office could not take away the privileges of 
his age, and that a Secretary in war might be present at 
the greatest secret of danger ; but withal alleged seriously 
that it concerned him to be more active in enterprises of 
hazard than other men, that all might see that his im- 
patiency for peace proceeded not from pusillanimity or 
fear to adventure his own person. 

In the morning before the battle, as always upon action, 
he was very cheerful, and put himself into the first rank 
of the lord Byron’s regiment, who was then advancing upon 
the enemy, who had lined the hedges on both sides with 
musketeers ; from whence he was shot with a musket on 
the lower part of the belly, and in the instant falling from 
his horse, his body was not found till the next morning, till 
when there was some hope he might have been a prisoner ; 
though his nearest friends, who knew his temper, received 
small comfort from that imagination. Thus fell that incom- 
parable young man, in the four and thirtieth year of his 
age, having so much despatched the business of life that 
the oldest rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the 
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youngest enter not into the world with more innocence : 1643 
and whosoever leads such a life need not care upon how 
short warning it be taken from him. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 178-90. 


THE KING ESCAPES FROM OXFORD 


[NotE.—In the early summer of 1644 the King had been 1644 
almost enclosed at Oxford by the armies of Essex and 
Waller. ] 

All things being in this order, on Monday the third of June 3. 
June, about nine of the clock at night, the King, with the 
Prince and those lords and others who were appointed to 
attend him, and many others of quality who were not 
appointed and only thought themselves less secure if they 
should stay behind, marched out of the north port, attended 
by his own troop, to the place where the horse and com- 
manded foot! waited to receive them; and from thence 
without any halt, marched between the two armies, and by 
daybreak were at Handborough, some miles beyond all June 4. 
their quarters. But the King rested not till the afternoon, 
when he found himself at Burford; and then concluded 
that he was in no danger to be overtaken by any army that 
was to follow with baggage and a train of artillery ; so that 
he was content to refresh his men there, and supped himself ; 
yet was not without apprehension that he might be followed 
by a body of the enemy’s horse; and therefore, about 
nine of the clock, he continued his march from Burford 
over the Cotswold, and by midnight reached Bourton- 
upon-the-water ; where he gave himself and his wearied June 5. 
troops more rest and refreshment. 

The morning after the King left Oxford, the foot marched 
again through Oxford, as if they meant to go to Abington, 
to continue that amusement which the day before had 
prevailed with Waller to send many of his men back, and 
to delay his own advance; and likewise, that quarters 
might be provided for them against their return ; which 
they did by noon. The earl of Essex had that morning 
from Bletchington sent some horse to take a view of Oxford, 
and to learn what was doing there. And they seeing the 

1 [Regular infantry, not loose levies. } 
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1644 colours standing, as they had done two days before, made 


June 5. 


June 4. 


June 6. 


June 5. 


him conclude that the King was still there, and as much 
in his power as ever. Waller had earlier intelligence of his 
majesty’s motion, and sent a good body of horse to follow 
him, and to retard his march, till he could come up: and 
his horse made such haste that they found in Burford some 
of the straggling soldiers, who, out of weariness or for love 
of drink, had stayed behind their fellows. The earl of 
Essex followed likewise with his army, and quartered at 
Chippen-Norton ; and Waller’s horse were as far as Broad- 
way when the King had reached Evesham; where he 
intended to rest, as in a secure place; though his garrison 
at Tewkesbury had been the night before surprised by 
a strong party from Gloucester, the chief officers being 
killed, and the rest taken prisoners, most of the common 
soldiers making their escape and coming to Evesham. But, 
upon intelligence that both armies followed by strong 
marches, and it being possible that they might get over the 
river Avon about Stratford, or some other place, and so get 
between the King and Worcester, his majesty changed his 
purpose of staying at Evesham, and presently marched to 
Worcester, having given order for the breaking of the bridge 
at Parshore; which was, unwarily, so near done before 
all the troops were passed, that, by the sudden falling of an 
arch, major Bridges, of the Prince’s regiment, a man of 
good courage and conduct, with two or three other officers of 
horse, and about twenty common men, fell unfortunately 
into the Avon, and were drowned. 

The earl of Essex, when he saw the King was got full 
two days’ march before him, and that it was impossible 
so to overtake him as to bring him into their power, resolved 
to pursue him no farther, but to consult what was else to 
be done, and to that purpose called a council of all the 
principal officers of both armies to attend him at Burford ; 
where it was resolved that Waller, who had the lighter 
ordnance and the less carriages, should have such an addition 
of forces as Massey, the governor of Gloucester, should be 
able to furnish him with, and so should pursue and follow 
the King wheresoever he should go; and that the earl 
of Essex, who had the greater ordnance and the heavier 
carriages, should prosecute the other design of relieving 
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Lyme, and reducing the west to the obedience of the 1644 
Parliament. 

Waller opposed this resolution all he could, and urged 
some order and determination of the committee of both 
kingdoms in the point, and, that the west was assigned to 
him as his province, when the two armies should think fit to 
sever from each other. However, Essex gave him positive 
orders, as his general, to march according to the advice of 
the council of war; which he durst not disobey, but sent 
grievous complaints to the Parliament of the usage he was 
forced to submit to. And they at Westminster were so 
- incensed against the earl of Essex, that they writ a very June 11. 
angry and imperious letter to him, in which they reproached 
him for not submitting to the direetions which they had 
given ; and required him to follow their former directions, 
and to suffer Waller to attend the service of the west. 
Which letter was brought to him before he had marched 
above two days westward. But the earl chose rather to 
answer their letter than to obey their order; and writ June 14. 
to them that their directions had been contrary to the dis- 
cipline of war and to reason, and that if he should now 
return it would be a great encouragement to the enemy 
in all places; and subscribed his letter, Your innocent, 
though suspected, servant, Essex; and then prosecuted his 
resolution, and continued his march for the west. 

When Waller found there was no remedy, he obeyed his 
orders with much diligence and vigour, and prosecuted his 
march towards Worcester, where his majesty then was ; 
and, in his way, persuaded rather than forced the garrison 
of Sudely Castle, the strong house of the lord Chandois, 
to deliver up that place to him. The lord of that castle June 9. 
was a young man of spirit and courage, and had for two 
years served the King very bravely in the head of a regiment 
of horse, which himself had raised at his own charge ;_ but 
had lately, out of pure weariness of the fatigue, and having 
spent most of his money, and without any diminution of 
his affection, left the King, under pretence of travel ; but 
making London his way, he gave himself up to the pleasures 
of that place, which he enjoyed without considering the 
issue of the war, or shewing any inclination to the Parlia- 
ment; nor did he in any degree contribute to the delivery 
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1644 of his house, which was at first imagined, because it was 


1665 
Nov. 23. 


June 11. 


so ill, or not at all, defended. It was under the government 
of sir William Morton, a gentleman of the long robe ; who 
in the beginning of the war cast off his gown, as many other 
gallant men of that profession of the law did, and served as 
lieutenant colonel in the regiment of horse under the lord 
Chandois, and had given so frequent testimony of signal 
courage in several actions, in which he had received many 
wounds, both by the pistol and the sword, that his mettle 
was never suspected, and his fidelity as little questioned : 
and after many years of imprisonment, sustained with great 
firmness and constancy, he lived to receive the reward of his 
merit, after the return of the King, who made him first 
a sergeant at law, and afterwards a judge of the King’s 
Bench, where he sat many years, and discharged the office 
with much gravity and learning, and was very terrible to 
those who chose to live by robbing on the highway. He 
was unfortunate, though without fault, in the giving up 
that castle in so unseasonable a conjuncture ; which was 
done by the faction and artifice of an officer within, who 
had found means to go out to Waller, and to acquaint 
him with the great wants of the garrison, which indeed 
had not plenty of any thing: and so, by the mutiny of the 
soldiers, it was given up, and the governor made prisoner, 
and sent to the Tower ; where he remained some years after 
the end of the war. From hence Waller, with great expedi- 
tion, marched to Evesham, where the evil inhabitants 
received him willingly ; and had, as soon as the King left 
them, repaired their bridge over the Avon, to facilitate his 
coming to them ; which he could not else so soon have done. 

The King rested some days at Worcester, whereby he 
very much refreshed his troops, which were there spared 
from doing duty ; and likewise, by the loyalty of that good 
town, and the affection of the gentry of that county, who 
retired thither for their security, he procured both shoes 
and stockings and money for his soldiers : and then, upon 
good information that Waller was marched out of Evesham 
with his whole army towards Worcester, which he would 
probably besiege, the King resolved not to be found there ; 
and therefore, having left that city well provided and in 
good heart, his majesty removed with his little army to 
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Bewdley, that he might keep the river Severn between him 1644 
and the enemy; the foot being quartered together at June 12 


Bewdley, and the horse by the side of the river towards 
Bridgenorth. The posture in which the King was made 
Waller conclude that his majesty intended his course to 
Shrewsbury and to the more northern parts. And it is 
true, that, without any such resolution, orders were sent 
to Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Ludlow, and other garrisons, 
that they should make all possible provisions of corn and 
other victual, which they should cause, in great quantities, 
to be brought thither ; which confirmed Waller in his former 
conjecture, and made him advance with his army beyond the 
King, that he might be nearer Shrewsbury than he. But, 
God knows, the King was without any other design than 
to avoid the enemy ; with whom he could not, with such 
a handful of foot and without cannon, propose reasonably 
to fight a battle : and he had too many good reasons against 
going to either of those places, or to those parts, which 
Waller conceived him inclined to; and his majesty might 
well assume the complaint and expression of king David, 
that he was hunted as a partridge wpon the mountains, 
and knew not whither to resort, or to what place to repair 
for rest. 
History of the Rebellion, iii. 354-8. 
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In this perplexity, it looked like the bounty of Providence 
that Waller was advanced so far: upon which, the King 
took a sudden resolution to return with all expedition to 
Worcester, and to make haste to Evesham ; where having 
broke the bridge, and so left the river of Avon at his back, 
he might be able by quick marches to join with that part 
of his army which he had left at Oxford, and might thereby 
be in a condition to fight with Waller, and to prosecute any 
other design. Upon this good resolution, care was taken 
for all the boats to come both from Bridgenorth and 
Worcester, that the foot might with the more speed and 
ease be carried thither ; all which succeeded to wish. Inso- 
much that the next day, being embarked early in the 
morning, the foot arrived so soon at Worcester that they 

1[1 Sam. xxvi. 20.| 


June 14. 


June 15, 
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1644 might very well have marched that night to Evesham, but 


June 16. 


June 17. 


June 17. 


June 18. 


June 21. 


that many of the horse, which were quartered beyond 
Bewdley towards Bridgenorth, could not possibly march 
at that rate nor come up soon enough; so that it was 
necessary that both horse and foot should remain that 
night together at Worcester ; which they did accordingly, 

The next morning the King found no cause to alter any 
thing in his former resolution, and received good intelligence 
that Waller, without knowing any thing of his motion, 
remained still in his old quarters ; whereupon he marched 
very fast to Evesham ; nor would he stay there, but gave 
order for the horse and foot without delay to march through 
it, after he had provided for the breaking down the bridge, 
and made the inhabitants of the town pay two hundred 
pounds for their alacrity in the reception of Waller, and 
likewise compelled them to deliver a thousand pair of shoes 
for the use of the soldiers ; which, without any long pause, 
was submitted to, and performed. Then the army marched 
that night to Broadway, where they quartered, and very 
early the next morning they mounted the hills near Camden ; 
and there they had time to breathe, and to look with pleasure 
on the places they had passed through ; having now left 
Waller, and the ill ways he must pass, (for even in that 
season of the year the ways in that vale were very deep) 
far enough behind. 

Now the King sent colonel Fielding, and, lest he might 
miscarry, (for both from Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and 
Sudely Castle, the enemy had many scouts abroad,) two 
or three other messengers, to the lords of the Council at 
Oxford, to let them know of his happy return, and that he 
meant to quarter that night at Burford, and the next at 
Witney, where he did expect that all his foot, with their 
colours and cannon, would meet him; which, with un- 
speakable joy, they did. So that on Thursday the twentieth 
of June, which was within seventeen days after he had left 
Oxford in that disconsolate condition, the King found 
himself in the head of his army, from which he had been 
so severed, after so many accidents and melancholic per- 
plexities, to which majesty has been seldom exposed. Nor 
can all the circumstances of that three weeks’ peregrination 
be too particularly and punctually set down. For as they 
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administered much delight after they were passed, and gave 1644 
them great argument of acknowledging God’s good provi- 
dence in the preservation of the King, and, in a manner, 
snatching him as a brand out of the fire, and redeeming him 
even out of the hands of the rebels, more burning and 
devouring than the most raging fire, so it cannot be ungrate- 
ful, or without some pleasure, to posterity to see the most 
exact relation of an action so full of danger in all respects, 
and of an escape so remarkable. And now the King thought 
himself in a posture not only to abide Waller, if he ap- 
proached towards him, but to follow and find him out, if he 
‘had a mind, or did endeavour, to decline fighting with his 
majesty. 

In the short time the King had been absent, the garrison 
at Oxford was not idle. When the King in the spring had 
prepared for the field, and in order thereunto had drawn 
out the garrison at Reading, it was thought to no purpose 
to keep lesser garrisons at a less distance from Oxford : and 
thereupon the garrison at Borstal House, reputed a strong 
place, upon the edge of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
was appointed to demolish the works and fortifications, and 
to retire, and join with the army: which was no sooner 
done but the garrison at Aylesbury, that had felt the effects 
of the other’s ill neighbourhood, possessed the place, and 
put a garrison into it, which, after the King had left Oxford, 
and both the armies of Essex and Waller were gone from 
before it, gave little less trouble to that city, and obstructed 
the provisions which should come thither almost as much 
as one of the armies had done. This brought great com- 
plaints and clamour from the country and from the town 
to the Lords of the Council, and was ever made an excuse 
for their not complying with the commands they sent out 
for labourers to work upon the fortifications, which was 
the principal work in hand, or for any other service of the 
town. When both armies were drawn off to such a distance 
in following the King that there seemed for the present no 
reasonable apprehension of being besieged, the lords con- 
sidered of a remedy to apply to this evil from Borstal 
House; and receiving encouragement from colonel Gage, 
(of whom they had a great esteem, and of whom we shall 
speak shortly more at large,) who offered to undertake the 
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1644 reducing it, they appointed a party of commanded men of 


June 12. 


June 14. 


the foot which the King had left there, with three pieces 
of cannon and a troop of horse of the town, to obey his 
orders, who, by the break of day, appeared before the place, 
and in a short time, with little resistance, got possession 
of the church and the outhouses, and then battered the 
house itself with his cannon ; which they within would not 
long endure, but desired a parley. Upon which the house 
was rendered, with the ammunition, one piece of ordnance, 
which was all they had, and much good provision of victual, 
whereof they had plenty for horse and man, and had 
liberty given them to go away with their arms and horses ; 
very easy conditions for so strong a post; which was 
obtained with the loss of one inferior officer and two or 
three common men. Here the colonel left a garrison, that 
did not only defend Oxford from those mischievous incur- 
sions, but did very near support itself by the contribution 
it drew from Buckinghamshire, besides the prey it frequently 
took from the very neighbourhood of Aylesbury. 

The earl of Essex, by slow and easy marches, and without 
any opposition or trouble, entered into Dorsetshire; and 
by his great civility and affability towards all men and the 
very good discipline in his army, wrought very much upon 
the people, insomuch that his forces rather increased than 
diminished ; which had, during his being before Oxford, 
been much lessened, not only by the numbers which were 
killed and hurt, but by the running away of many, whilst 
the sharp encounters continued at Gosworth-bridge. It can 
hardly be imagined how great a difference there was in the 
humour, disposition, and manner of the army under Essex 
and the other under Waller, in their behaviour and humanity 
towards the people, and, consequently, in the reception 
they found among them; the demeanour and carriage of 
those under Waller being much more ungentlemanly and 
barbarous than that of the other: besides that the people, 
in all places, were not without some affection, and even 
reverence, towards the earl, who, as well upon his own 
account as the memory of his father, had been always 
universally popular. 

When he came to Blandford, he had a great mind to 
make himself master of Weymouth, if he could compass 
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it without engaging his army before it ; which he resolved 1644 
not to do; however, it was little out of his way to pass 
near it. Colonel Ashburnham was then governor of Wey- 
mouth ; made choice of for that command, upon the 
opinion of his courage and dexterity ; and to make way 
for him, sir Anthony Ashley Cooper had been the year 
before removed from that charge; and was thereby so 
much disobliged that he quitted the King’s party, and gave 
himself up, body and soul, to the service of the Parliament, 
with an implacable animosity against the royal interest. 
The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough solicitous to finish the fortifications, which were not 
strong enough to defy an army, yet too strong to be 
delivered upon the approach of one. I shall say the less 
of this matter, because the governor afterwards pressed to 
have the whole examined before a council of war, where 
he produced a warrant under the hand of prince Morrice, 
that, the town being untenable, he should, upon the 
advance of the earl of Essex, put a sufficient strength into 
Portland Castle. and retire thither; which he had done ; 
and was by the council of war absolved from any crime. 
Yet, the truth is, however absolved, he lost reputation 
by it, and was thought to have left the town too soon, 
though he meant to have returned again, after he had 
visited Portland. But in the mean time the townsmen 
mutinied, and sent to the earl of Essex when he was near 
the town; upon which he came thither, which he would 
not otherwise have done, and gave the garrison leave to 
march with their arms to prince Morrice, and so became June 16. 
master of Weymouth; and, leaving men enough out of 
the country to defend it, without any delay he prosecuted 
his march to Lyme; from whence prince Morrice, upon the 
news of the loss of Weymouth, had retired with haste June 15, 
enough towavds Exeter, with a body of full five and twenty 
hundred foot and eighteen hundred horse, after he had 
put a garrison of five hundred men into Wareham, and 
with some loss of reputation, for having lain so long 
with such a strength before so vile and untenable a place 
without reducing it. 

As soon as the King had joined his army at Witney, 
which now consisted of full five thousand and five hundred 
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1644 foot, and very near four thousand horse, with a con- 
venient train of artillery, he resolved no longer to live upon 
his own quarters, which had been too much wasted by 
friends and enemies, but to visit the enemy’s country; and 

June 22. so the next day he marched towards Buckingham, where 
he would stay and expect Waller, (of whose motion he yet 
heard nothing,) and from whence, if he appeared not, his 
majesty might enter into the associated counties, and so 
proceed northward, if upon intelligence from thence he 

June 23- found it reasonable. Whilst the King stayed at Buckingham, 

= and thought himself now in a good condition to fight with 
the enemy, (his troops every day bringing in store of pro- 
visions, and, being now in a country where they were not 
expected, met with many cart-loads of wine, grocery, and 
tobacco, which were passing, as in secure roads, from 
London to Coventry and Warwick; all which were very 
welcome to Buckingham,) a new and unexpected trouble 
fell upon him by the ill humour and faction in his own 
army. Wilmott continued still sullen and perverse, and 
every day grew more insolent, and had contracted such an 
animosity against the lord Digby and the Master of the 
Rolls, that he persuaded many officers of the army, 
especially of the horse where he was most entirely obeyed, 
to join in a petition to the King, that those two councillors 
might be excluded, and be no more present in councils of 
war: which they promised to do. 

Waller remained still in Worcestershire ; upon which it 
was again consulted what the King was to do. Some 
proposed the marching presently into the associated 
counties ;1 others, to lose no time in endeavouring to join 
with prince Rupert. Wilmott, without ever communicating 
it with the King, positively advised that they might 
presently march towards London, and, now both their 
generals and their armies were far from them, make trial 
what the true affection of the city was; and that, when 
the army was marched as far as St. Alban’s, the King 
should send such a gracious message both to the Parliament 
and city as was most like to prevail upon them; and 
concluded as if he knew that this way of proceeding would 


1 (Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, associated in the King’s 
interest. } 
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be very much approved of by the army. This extravagant 1644 
motion, with all the circumstances of it, troubled the 
King very much; yet he thought it not fit absolutely to 
reject it, lest it might promote that petition which he knew 
was framing among the officers; but wished them, that 
such a message should be prepared, and then that he would 
communicate both that and what concerned his march to- 
wards London to the lords of the Council at Oxford; that in 

so weighty an affair he might receive their counsel. To that 
purpose the lord Digby and the Master of the Rolls were 
sent to Oxford ; who, after two days, returned without any June 25. 
approbation of the march or the message by the lords. But 

all that intrigue fell of itself, upon the sure intelligence, 
that Waller had left Worcestershire, and marched out with 
what speed he could, to find his majesty ; which gave new 


argument of debate. 
History of the Rebellion, iii. 358-365. 
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When the King had so dexterously deceived and eluded 
him by his quick march to and from Worcester, Waller, who 
had not timely information of it, and less suspected it, 
thought it not to the purpose to tire his army with long 
marches in hope to overtake him ;_ but first shewed it at all 
the walls of Worcester, to terrify that city, which had con- 
temned his power a year before, when it was not so well 
able to resist it. But he quickly discerned he could do no 
good there: then he marched towards Gloster, having sent 
to colonel Massy to send him some men out of Gloster ; 
which he, being a creature of Essex’s, refused to do. Upon 
this denial he marched into Warwickshire ; and appointed 
his rendezvous in Keinton field, the place where the first 
battle was fought. There he received an addition of seven June 26. 
troops of horse and about six hundred foot from Warwick 
and from Coventry, with eleven pieces of ordnance. And 
with this recruit he marched confidently towards the King ; 
of which his majesty being informed, that he might the 
sooner meet him, he marched with his army to Brackley June 26. 
when Waller was near Banbury; and the armies coming 
shortly in view of each other, upon a fair sunshine in the 
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1644 afternoon, after a very wet morning, both endeavoured to 


June 27, 
28 


June 29. 


possess a piece of ground they well knew to be of advantage ; 
which being nearer to Waller, and the King passing his 
whole army through the town of Banbury before he could 
come to it, Waller had first his men upon it in good order 
of battle before the King could reach thither: so that the 
King lay that night in the field, half a mile east of Banbury, 
the river of Charwell being between the two armies. 

The King resolved to make Waller draw off from that 
advantage ground, where he had stood two days; and in 
order thereunto marched away, as if he would enter further 


‘into Northamptonshire: and he no sooner moved but 


Waller likewise drew off from his ground, and coasted on 
the other side of the river, but at such a distance that it 
was thought he had no mind to be engaged. The van of the 
King’s army was led by the general and Wilmott: in the 
body was the King and the Prince, and the rear consisted 
of one thousand commanded foot, under colonel Thelwell, 
with the earl of Northampton’s and the earl of Cleaveland’s 
brigades of horse. And, that the enemy might not be able 
to take any advantage, a party of dragoons was sent to 
keep Cropredy-bridge until the army was passed beyond it. 
The army marching in this order, intelligence was brought 
to the King that there was a body of three hundred horse 
within less than two miles of the van of the army, that 
marched to join with Waller, and that they might be easily 
cut off, if the army mended their pace. Whereupon, orders 
were sent to the foremost horse that they should move 
faster, the van and the middle having the same directions, 
without any notice given to the rear. Waller quickly 
discerned the great distance that was suddenly grown 
between the King’s body and his rear, and _ presently 
advanced with fifteen hundred horse, one thousand foot, 
and eleven pieces of cannon, to Cropredy-bridge, which 
were quickly too strong for the dragoons that were left 
to keep it, and which made a very faint resistance: so that 
this party advanced above half a mile, pursuing their 
design of cutting off the King’s rear before they should be 
able to get up to the body of the army. To facilitate this 
execution, he had sent one thcusand horse more, to pass 
over at a ford a mile below Cropredy-bridge, and to fall 
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upon the rear of all. Timely notice being given of this to 1644 
the earl of Cleaveland, who was in the van of that division, 
and of the enemy’s having passed at Cropredy, (which was 
confirmed by the running of the horse and scattered foot,) 
and that there stood two bodies of horse without moving, 
and faced the army, thereupon the earl presently drew 
up his brigade to a rising ground that faced that pass, 
where he discerned a great body of the rebels’ horse drawn 
up, and ready to have fallen upon his rear. It was no time 
to expect orders; but the earl, led by his own great spirit, 
charged presently that body with great fury, which sus- 
tained it not with equal courage, losing a cornet and many 
prisoners. 

This alarm had quickly reached the King, who sent to 
the van to return, and himself drew up those about him, 
to a little hill beyond the bridge ; where he saw the enemy 
preparing for a second charge upon the earl of Cleaveland. 
The King commanded the lord Bernard Steward, a valiant 
young gentleman, who commanded his own guards, to 
make haste to the assistance of the rear, and in his way to 
charge those two bodies of horse which faced his majesty. 
He, with above a hundred of gallant and stout gentlemen, 
returned instantly over the bridge, and made haste towards 
those two bodies of horse ; who, seeing their fellows routed 
by the earl of Cleaveland, were then advancing to charge 
him in the flank, as he was following the execution. But the 
presence of this troop made them change their mind, and, 
after a very little stay, accompany their fellows in their 
flight ; which very much facilitated the defeat that quickly 
ensued. 

The earl of Cleaveland, after this short encounter, made 
a stand under a great ash, (where the King had but half 
an hour before stayed and dined,) not understanding what 
the enemy could mean by advancing so fast, and then 
flying so soon; when he perceived a body of their horse 
of sixteen cornets, and as many colours of foot, placed within 
the hedges, and all within musket-shot of him, and ad- 
vancing upon him: which he likewise did upon them with 
notable vigour; and having stood their musket and 
carabine shot, he charged them so furiously, being resolutely 
seconded by all the officers of his brigade, that he routed 
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1644 both horse and foot, and chased them with good execution 


beyond their cannon: all which, being eleven pieces, were 
taken, with two barricadoes of wood, which were drawn 
upon wheels, and in each seven small brass and leather 
guns, charged with case-shot: most of their cannoneers 
were killed, and the general of their ordnance taken prisoner. 
This man, one Weemes, a Scotchman, had been as much 
obliged by the King as a man of his condition could be, 
and in a manner very unpopular: for he was made master- 


1638 gunner of England ; with a pension of three hundred pounds 
‘per annum for his life, which was looked upon as some 


disrespect to the English nation; and having never done 
the King the least service, he took the first opportunity 
to disserve him; and having been engaged against him 
from the beginning of the rebellion, he was now pre- 
ferred by them, for his eminent disloyalty, to be general 
of the ordnance in the army of sir William Waller, who 
was very much advised by him in all matters of impor- 
tance. Besides Weemes, there was taken prisoner 
lieutenant colonel Baker, lieutenant colonel to sir William 
Waller’s own regiment, and five or six lieutenant colonels 
and captains, of as good names as were amongst them, 
with many lieutenants, ensigns and cornets, quartermasters, 
and above one hundred common soldiers; many more 
being slain in the charge. The earl pursued them as far 
as the bridge, over which he forced them to retire, in spite 
of their dragoons, which were placed there to make good 
their retreat: all which flew with them, or before. And 
so the earl, having cleared that side of the river, and not 
knowing how far he was from the army, retired, as he had 
good reason to do; having lost in this notable action two 
colonels, sir William Boteler and sir William Clarke, both 
gentlemen of Kent, of fair fortunes, who had raised and 
armed their regiments at their own charge, who were both 
killed dead upon the place, with one captain more of another 
regiment, and not above fourteen common soldiers. 

At the same time, the earl of Northampton discovered 
that party of the enemy’s horse which had found a passage 
over the river a mile below, to follow him in the rear; and 
presently faced about with those regiments of his brigade. 
Upon which, without enduring the charge, the whole body 
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betook themselves to flight, and got over the pass they had 1644 
so newly been acquainted with, with little loss, because they 
prevented the danger; though many of them, when they 
were got over, continued their flight so far, as if they were 
still pursued, that they never returned again to their army. 
The lord Bernard, with the King’s troop, seeing there was 
no enemy left on that side, drew up in a large field opposite 
to the bridge, where he stood, whilst the cannon on the 
other side played upon him, until his majesty and the rest 
of the army passed by them, and drew into a body upon 
the fields near Wilscot. Waller instantly quitted Cropredy, 
‘and drew up his whole army upon the high grounds, which 
are between Cropredy and Hanwell, opposite to the King’s 
quarters about a mile; the river of Charwell and some low 
grounds being between both armies, which had a full view 
of each other. 

It was now about three of the clock in the afternoon, 
the weather very fair and very warm, (it being the 29th day 
of June;) and the King’s army being now together, his 
majesty resolved to prosecute his good fortune, and to go 
to the enemy, since they would not come to him: and to 
that purpose sent two good parties to make way for him 
to pass both at Cropredy-bridge and the other pass a mile 
below, over which the enemy had so newly passed: both 
which places were strongly guarded by them. To Cropredy 
they sent such strong bodies of foot to relieve each other 
as they should be pressed, that those sent by the King 
thither could make no impression upon them, but were 
repulsed, till the night came and severed them ; all partics 
being tired with the duty of the day. But they who were 
sent to the other pass a mile below, after a short resistance, 
gained it and a mill adjoining, where, after they had killed 
some, they took the rest prisoners ; and from thence did 
not only defend themselves that and the next day, but did 
the enemy much hurt; expecting still that their fellows 
should master the other pass, that so they might advance 
together. 

Here the King was prevailed with to make trial of 
another expedient. Some men, from the conference they 
had with the prisoners, others from other intelligence, made 
no doubt but that if a message were now sent of grace and 
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1644 pardon to all the officers and soldiers of that army, they 


July 1. 


would forthwith lay down their arms: and it was very 
notorious that multitudes ran every day from thence. How 
this message should be sent, so that it might be effectually 
delivered, was the only question that remained: and it 
was agreed that sir Edward Walker (who was both Garter 
King-at-arms and secretary to the council of war) should 
be sent to publish that his majesty’s grace. But he wisely 
desired that a trumpet might be first sent for a pass: the 
barbarity of that people being notorious, that they regarded 
not the laws of arms or of nations. Whereupon a trumpet 
was sent to sir William Waller, to desire a safe conduct for 
a gentleman, who should deliver a gracious message from 
his majesty. After two hours’ consideration, he returned 
answer, that he had no power to receive any message of grace 
or favour from his majesty, without the consent of the two 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster, to whom his majesty, 
if he pleased, might make his addresses. And as soon as 
the trumpet was gone, as an evidence of his resolution, he 
caused above twenty shot of his greatest cannon to be made 
at the King’s army, and as near the place as they could 
where his majesty used to be. 

When both armies had stood upon the same ground and 
in the same posture for the space of two days, they both 
drew off to a greater distance from each other; and from 
that time never saw each other. It then quickly appeared 
by Waller’s still keeping more aloof from the King, and his 
marching up and down from Buekingham, sometimes 
towards Northampton and sometimes towards Warwick, 
that he was without other design than of recruiting his 
army, and that the defeat of that day at Cropredy was much 
greater than it then appeared to be, and that it even broke 
the heart of his army. And it is very probable that if the 
King, after he had rested and refreshed his men three or 
four days, which was very necessary, in regard they were 
exceedingly tired with continual duty, (besides that the 
provisions would not hold longer in the same quarters,) had 
followed Waller, when it was evident he would not follow 
the King, he might have destroyed that army without 
fighting: for it appeared afterwards, without its being 
pursued, that within fourteen days after that action at 
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Cropredy, Waller’s army, that before consisted of eight 1644 
thousand, was so much wasted that there remained not 
with him half that number. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 365-70. 
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But the truth is, from the time that the King discovered 
that mutinous spirit in the officers governed by Wilmott 
at Buckingham, he was unsatisfied with the temper of his 
own army, and did not desire a thorough engagement, till 
he had a little time to reform some whom he resolved never 
more heartily to trust, and to undeceive others who, he 
knew, were misled without any malice or evil intention. 
But when he now found himself so much at liberty from 
two great armies which had so straitly encompassed him, 
within little more than a month, and that he had, upon 
the matter, defeated one of them, and reduced it to a state 
in which it could for the present do him little harm, his 
heart was at no ease with apprehension of the terrible 
fright the Queen would be in, (who was newly delivered of June 16. 
a daughter, that was afterwards married to the duke of 
Orleans,) when she saw the earl of Essex before the walls 
of Exciter, and should be at the same time informed that 
Waller was with another army in pursuit of himself. His 
majesty resolved therefore, with all possible expedition, to 
follow the earl of Essex, in hopes that he should be able to 
fight a battle with him before Waller should be able to be 
in a condition to follow him: and his own strength would 
be much improved by a conjunction with prince Morrice, 
who, though he retired before Essex, would be well able, 
by the north of Devonshire, to meet the King, when he 
should know that he marched that way. 

His majesty had no sooner taken this resolution than he 
gave notice of it to the lords of the Council at Oxford, and 
sent an express into the west to inform the Queen of it ; 
who, by the way, carried orders to the lord Hopton to draw 
what men he could out of Monmouthshire and South Wales 
into Bristol, that himself might meet his majesty with as 
many as he could possibly draw out of that garrison. So, July 12. 
without any delay, the whole army, with what expedition 
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1644 was possible, marched towards the west over the Cotswold 


July 15. 


July 5. 


May 27. 
May 28. 


June 30. 


to Ciciter, and so to Bath, where he arrived on the 15th 
day of July, and stayed there one whole day to refresh his 
army, which stood enough in need of it. 

The King had scarce marched two days westward when 
he was surprised with terrible news from the north ; for 
after he had by an express from Oxford received intelligence 
that prince Rupert had not only relieved York but totally 
defeated the Scots, with many particulars to confirm it, 
(all which was so much believed there that they had made 
public fires of joy for the victory,) he now received quite 
contrary information, and was too surely convinced that 
his whole army was defeated. It was very true that, after 
many great and noble actions performed by prince Rupert 
in the relief of Latham, and the reduction of Bolton, and 
all other places in that large county, (Manchester only 
excepted,) in which the rebels lost very many, much blood 
having been shed in taking places by assault which were 
too obstinately defended, the prince had marched out of 
Lancashire with so good reputation, and had given his 
orders so effectually to Goring, who lay in Lincolnshire 
with that body of horse that belonged to the marquis of 
Newcastle’s army, that they happily joined the prince, and 
marched together towards York with that expedition that 
the enemy was so surprised that they found it necessary 
to raise the siege in confusion enough, and, leaving one 
whole side of the town free, drew to the other side in great 
disorder and consternation; there being irreconcilable 
differences and jealousies between the officers, and indeed 
between the nations: the English resolving to join no more 
with the Scots, and they, on the other side, as weary of 
their company and discipline; so that the prince had done 
his work, and if he had sat still the other great army would 
have mouldered to nothing, and been exposed to any 
advantage his highness would take of them. 

But the dismal fate of the kingdom would not permit so 
much sobriety [of counsel]. One side of the town was no 
sooner free, by which there was an entire communication 
with those in the town, and all provision out of the country 
brought in abundantly, but the prince, without consulting 
with the marquis of Newcastle or any of the officers within 
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From the miniature in the possession of the Duke of Buccleuch 
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the town, sent for all the soldiers to draw out, and put the 1644 
whole army in battalia on that side where the enemy was 
drawn up; who had no other hope to preserve them but July 2. 
a present battle, to prevent the reproaches and mutinies 
which distracted them. And though that party of the 
King’s horse which charged the Scots so totally defeated and 
routed their whole army, that they fled all ways for many 
miles together, and were knocked on the head and taken 
prisoners by the country, and Lashly their general fled ten 
miles, and was taken prisoner by a constable, (from whence 
the news of the victory was speedily brought to Newark, 
and thence sent by an express to Oxford, and so received 
and spread as aforesaid,) yet the English horse, commanded 
by Fayrefax and Cromwell, charged those on that side so 
well, and in such excellent order, being no sooner broken 
than they rallied again and charged as briskly, that, though 
both Fayrefax and Cromwell were hurt, and both above 
the shoulders, and many good officers killed, they pre- 
vailed over that body of horse which opposed them, and 
totally routed and beat them off the field, so that almost 
the whole body of the marquis of Newcastle’s foot were 
cut off. 

The marquis himself, and his brave brother, sir Charles 
Cavendish, (who was a man of the noblest and largest 
mind, though the least and most inconvenient body that 
lived,) charged in the head of a troop of gentlemen who 
came out of the town with him, with as much gallantry 
and courage as men could do. But it was so late in the 
evening before the battle began that the night quickly fell 
upon them, and the generals returned into the town, not 
enough knowing their own loss, and performing very few 
compliments each to other. They who most exactly describe 
that unfortunate battle, and more unfortunate abandoning 
that whole country, (when there might have been means 
found to have drawn a good army together,) by prince 
Rupert’s hasty departure with all his troops, and the marquis 
of Newcastle’s as hasty departure to the sea-side, and taking 
ship and transporting himself out of the kingdom, and all 
the ill consequences thereupon, give so ill an account of any 
conduct, courage, or discretion, in the managery of that 
affair, that, as I can take no pleasure in the draught of it, 
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1644 so posterity would receive little pleasure or benefit in the 
most particular relation of it. 

This may be said of it, that the like was never done or 
heard or read of before; that two great generals, whereof 
one had still a good army left, his horse, by their not having 
performed their duty, remaining, upon the matter, entire, 
and much the greater part of his foot having retired into 
the town, the great execution having fallen upon the 
northern foot; and the other, having the absolute com- 
mission over the northern counties, and very many con- 
siderable places in them still remaining under his obedience, 
should both agree in nothing else but in leaving that good 
city and the whole country as a prey to the enemy ; who 
had not yet the courage to believe that they had the victory, 
the Scots having been so totally routed, (as hath been said 
before,) their general made prisoner by a constable and 
detained in custody, till most part of the next day was 
passed ; and most of the officers and army having marched 
or run above ten miles northward, before they had news 
that they might securely return. And though the horse 
under Fayrefax and Cromwell had won the day, yet they 
were both much wounded, and many others of the best 
officers killed, or so maimed that they could not in any short 
time have done more hurt: so that if there had been any 
agreement to have concealed their loss, which might have 
been done to a good degree, (for the enemy was not possessed 
of the field, but was drawn off at a distance, not knowing 
what the horse, which had done so little, might do the next 
day,) there might probably many advantages have appeared 
which were not at the instant in view ; however, they might 
both have done that as securely afterwards, as they did 
then unseasonably. 

But neither of them were friends to such deliberation ; 
but, as soon as they were refreshed with a little sleep, they 
both sent a messenger to each other, almost at the same 
time; the one, that he was resolved that morning to march 
away with his horse, and as many foot as he had left ; and 
the other, that he would in that instant repair to the 
seaside, and transport himself beyond the seas ; both which 
they immediately performed ; the marquis making haste 
to Scarborough, there embarked in a poor vessel, and 
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arrived at Hamborough : the prince, with his army, begun 1644 
his march the same morning towards Chester. And so 
York was left to the discretion of sir Thomas Glemham, 
the governor thereof, to do with it as he thought fit : being 
in a condition only to deliver it up with more decency, not 
to defend it against an enemy that would require it. 

Whereas, if prince Rupert had stayed with the army he 
marched away with, at any reasonable distance, it would 
have been long before the jealousies and breaches which 
were between the English and Scotch armies would have 
been enough composed to have agreed upon the renewing 
the siege ; such great quantities of provision being already 
brought into the town: and the Scots talked of nothing 
but returning into their own country, where the marquis 
of Montrose had kindled already a fire which the parliament 
of Edenborough could not quench. But the certain intelli- 
gence that the prince was marched away without thought 
of returning, and that the marquis had embarked himself, 
reconciled them so far, (and nothing else could,) that after 
two days they returned to the posts they had before had 
in the siege ; and so straitened the town that the governor, 
when he had no hope of relief, within a fortnight was 
compelled to deliver it up, upon as good articles for the July 15. 
town, and the gentry that were in it, and for himself and 
the few soldiers he had left, as he could propose: and so 
he marched with all his troops to Carlisle ; which he after- 
wards defended with very remarkable circumstances of 
courage, industry, and patience. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 370-8. 


FATE OF THE EARL OF ESSEX’S ARMY 


Though the earl of Essex had but strait and narrow 
room for his quarters for so great an army of horse and 
foot, yet he had the good town of Foy and the sea to friend ; 
by which he might reasonably assure himself of store of 
provisions, the Parliament ships having all the jurisdiction 
there; and so, if he preserved his post, which was so 
situated that he could not be compelled to fight without 
giving him great advantage, he might well conclude that 
Waller, or some other force sent from the Parliament. 
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1644 would be shortly upon the King’s back, as his majesty 


Aug. 12. 


Aug. 13. 


was upon his: and no question this rational confidence 
was a great motive to him to neglect all overtures made 
to him by the King ; besides the punctuality and stubborn- 
ness of his own nature, which whosoever was well acquainted 
with might easily have foreseen what effect all those 
applications would have produced. It was therefore now 
resolved to make his quarters yet straiter, and to cut off 
even his provisions by sea, or a good part thereof. To which 
purpose sir Richard Greenevill drew his men from Bodmin, 
and possessed himself of Lanhetherick, a strong house of 
the lord Roberts, two miles west of Boconnocke, and over 
the river that runs to Listithiel and thence to Foy, and 
likewise to Reprime [Reprin] Bridge ; by which the enemy 
was not only deprived of that useful outlet, but a safe 
communication made between him and the King’s army, 
which was before interrupted. And on the other side, 
which was of more importance, sir Jacob Ashly, with a good 
party of horse and foot, made himself master of View 
Hall, another house of the lord Mohun’s, over against Foy, 
and of Pernon Fort, a mile below it, at the mouth of the 
haven; both which places he found so tenable, that he 
put captain Page into one and captain Garraway into the 
other, with two hundred commanded men, and two or 
three pieces of ordnance ; which these two captains made 
good, and defended so well, that they made Foy utterly 
useless to Essex, save for the quartering his men; not 
suffering any provisions to be brought in to him from the 
sea that way. And it was exceedingly wondered at by all 
men, that he, being so long possessed of Foy, did not put 
strong guards into those places ; by which he might have 
prevented his army’s being brought into those extreme 
necessities they shortly after fell into, which might easily 
be foreseen, and as easily, that way, have been prevented. 

Now the King had leisure to sit still, and warily to expect 
what invention or stratagem the earl would make use of, 
to make some attempt upon his army or to make his own 
escape. In this posture both armies lay still, without any 
notable action, for the space of eight or ten days ; when the 
King, seeing no better fruit from all that was hitherto done, 
resolved to draw his whole army together, and to make 
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his own quarters yet much nearer, and either to force Essex 1644 
to fight or to be uneasy even in his quarters. And it was 
high time to do so; for it was now certain that either 
Waller himself or some other forces were already upon their 
march towards the west. With this resolution the whole 
army advanced in such a manner that the enemy was Aug. 21. 
compelled still to retire before them, and to quit their 
quarters, and, among the rest, a rising ground called Beacon 
Hill ; which they no sooner quitted than the King possessed, 
and immediately caused a square work ‘to be there raised, 
and a battery made, upon which some pieces of cannon 
were planted, that shot into their quarters and did them 
great hurt; when their cannon, though they returned 
twenty shot for one, did very little or no harm. 

And now the King’s forces had a full prospect over all 
the others’ quarters ; saw how all their foot and horse were 
disposed, and from whence they received all their forage 
and provisions : whieh when clearly viewed and observed, 
Goring was sent, with the greatest part of the horse and Aug. 24. 
fifteen hundred foot, a little westward to St. Blase, to drive 
the enemy yet closer together, and to cut off the provisions 
they received from thence ; which was so well executed, that 
they did not only possess themselves of St. Austell, and the Aug. 26. 
westerly part of St. Blase, (so that the enemy’s horse was 
reduced to that small extent of earth that is between the 
river of Foy and that at Blase, which is not above two miles 
in breadth, and little more in length ; in which they had 
for the most part fed since they came to Listithiel, and 
therefore it could not now long supply them,) but likewise 
were masters of the Parr, near St. Blase; whereby they 
deprived them of the chief place of landing the provisions 
which came by sea. And now the earl began to be 
very sensible of the ill condition he was in, and discerned 
that he should not be able long to remain in that posture ; 
besides, he had received advertisement that the party which 
was sent for his relief from London had received some brush 
in Somersetshire, which would much retard their march ; 
and therefore it behoved him to enter upon new counsels, 
and to take new resolutions. 

It is very true the defeat at Cropredy (in which there did 
not appear to be one thousand men killed or taken prisoners) 
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had so totally broken Waller’s army that it could never be 
brought to fight after: but when he had marched at 
a distance from the King, to recover the broken spirits 
of his men, and heard that his majesty was marched 
directly towards the west, observing likewise that every 
night very many of his men run from him, he thought it 
necessary to go himself to London, where he made grievous 
complaints against the earl of Essex, as if he had purposely 
exposed him to be affronted; all which was greedily 
hearkened to, and his person received and treated as if he 
had returned victorious after having defeated the King’s 
army: which was a method very contrary to what was 
used in the King’s quarters, where all accidental misfortunes, 
how inevitable soever, were still attended with very apparent 
discountenance. 

But when he went himself to London, or presently upon 
it, he sent his lieutenant general Middleton (a person of 
whom we shall say much hereafter, and who lived to wipe 
out the memory of the ill footsteps of his youth; for he was 
but eighteen years of age when he was first led into rebellion) 
with a body of three thousand horse and dragoons, to follow 
the King into the west, and to wait upon his rear, with 
orders to reduce in his way Donnington Castle, the house of 
a private gentleman near Newbery, in which there were 
a company or two of foot of the King’s, and which they 
believed would be delivered up as soon as demanded, 
being a place, as they thought, of little strength. But 
Middleton found it so well defended by colonel Bois, who 
was governor of it, that, after he had lost at least three 
hundred officers and soldiers in attempting to take it, he 
was compelled to recommend it to the governor of Abington, 
to send an officer and some troops to block it up from 
infesting that great road into the west, and himself prose- 
cuted his march to follow the King. 

In Somersetshire he heard of great magazines of all 
provisions, made for the supply of the King’s army, and 
which were sent every day by strong convoys to Exeter, 
there to wait farther orders. To surprise these provisions 
he sent major Carr, with five hundred horse; who fell 
into the village where the convoy was, and was very like 
to have mastered them, when sir Francis Doddington, with 
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a troop of horse, and some foot from Bridgewater, came 1644 
seasonably to their relief, and after a very sharp conflict, Aug. 14. 
in which two or three good officers of the King’s were killed, 
(and among them major Killigrew, a very hopeful young 
man, the son of a gallant and most deserving father,) 
he totally routed the enemy, killed thirty or forty upon 
the place, and had the pursuit of them two or three miles ; 
in which major Carr, who commanded the party, and many 
other officers were taken, and many others desperately 
wounded ; and recovered all that they had taken : which 
sharp encounters, where always many more are lost than 
are killed or taken prisoners, put such a stop to Middleton’s 
march, that he was glad to retire back to Sherborne, that 
he might refresh the weariness and recover the spirits of 
his men. This was the defeat, or obstruction, which the 
earl of Essex had intelligence that the forces had met with 
coming to his relief, and which made him despair of any 
succour that way. 

When the earl found himself in this condition, and that 
within very few days he must be without any provisions 
for his army, he resolved that sir William Balfore should use 
his utmost endeavour to break through with his whole body 
of horse, and to save them the best he could; and then 
that he himself would embark his foot at Foy, and with 
them escape by sea. And two foot soldiers of the army, 
whereof one was a Frenchman, came over from them, and Aug. 30. 
assured the King that they intended that night to break 
through with their horse, which were all then drawn on 
that side the river and town of Listithiel, and that the 
foot were to march to Foy, where they should be embarked. 
This intelligence agreed with what they otherwise received, 
and was believed as it ought to be; and thereupon order 
was given that both armies (for that under prince Morrice 
was looked upon as distinct, and always so quartered) 
should stand to their arms all that night, and if the horse 
attempted an escape, fall on them from both quarters ; 
the passage between them, through which they must go, 
being but a musket-shot over; and they could not avoid 
going very near a very little cottage that was well fortified, 
in which fifty musketeers were placed. Advertisement was 
sent to Goring and all the horse ; and the orders renewed, 
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1644 which had formerly been given, for the breaking down the 


bridges, and cutting down the trees near the highway, to 
obstruct their passage. 

The effect of all this providence was not such as was 
reasonably to be expected. The night grew dark and misty, 


. as the enemy could wish ; and about three in the morning 


the whole body of the horse passed with great silence 
between the armies, and within pistol-shot of the cottage, 
without so much as one musket discharged at them. At 
the break of day the horse were discovered marching over © 
the heath, beyond the reach of the foot; and there was 
only at hand the earl of Cleaveland’s brigade, the body of 
the King’s horse being at a greater distance. That brigade, 
to which some other troops which had taken the alarm 
joined, followed them in the rear, and killed some, and took 
more prisoners : but strong parties of the enemy frequently 
turning upon them, and the whole body often making 
a stand, they were often compelled to retire ; yet followed 
in that manner that they killed and took about a hundred, 
which was the greatest damage they sustained in their 
whole march. The notice and orders came to Goring when 
he was in-one of his jovial exercises ; which he received 
with mirth, and slighting those who sent them, as men who 
took alarms too warmly ; and he continued his delights 
till all the enemy’s horse were passed through his quarters, 
nor did then pursue them in any time. So that, excepting 
such who by the tiring of their horses became prisoners, 
Balfore continued his march even to London, with less loss 
or trouble than can be imagined, to the infinite reproach 
of the King’s army and of all his garrisons in the way. 
Nor was any man called in question for this supine neglect ; 
it being not thought fit to make severe inquisition into the 
behaviour of the rest, when it was so notoriously known 
how the superior officer had failed in his duty. 

The next morning,! after the horse were gone, the earl 
drew all his foot together, and quitted Listithiel, and 
marched towards Foy, having left order for the breaking 
down that bridge. And his majesty himself from his new 
fort discerned it, and sent a company of musketeers, who 
quickly beat those that were left, and thereby preserved the 

1 |The same morning ; Symonds’ Diary, p. 63.] 
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bridge ; over which the King presently marched to overtake 1644 
the rear of the army, which marched so fast, yet in good 
order, that they left two demi-culverins and two other very 
good guns, and some ammunition, to be disposed of by the 
King. That day was spent in smart skirmishes, in which 
many fell ; and if the King’s horse had been more, (whereof 
he had only two troops of his guards, which did good service,) 
it would have proved a bloody day to the enemy. The night 
coming on, the King lay in the field, his own quarters being 
so near the enemy that they discharged many cannon-shot, 
which fell within few yards of him when he was at supper. 
Sunday being the next day, and the first day of September, Sept. 1. 
in the morning, Butler, lieutenant colonel to the earl of 
Essex, who had been taken prisoner at Boconnocke, and 
was exchanged for an officer of the King’s, came from the 
earl to desire a parley. As soon as he was sent away, the 
earl embarked himself, with the lord Roberts, and such other 
officers as he had most kindness for, in a vessel at Foy, and 
so escaped into Plimmoth ; leaving all his army of foot, 
cannon, and ammunition, to the care of major general 
Skippon, who was to make as good conditions for them as 
he could ; and after a very short stay in Plimmoth, he went 
on board a ship of the royal navy that attended there, and 
was within few days delivered at London; where he was 
received without any abatement of the respect they had 
constantly paid him, nor was it less than they could have 
shewed to him, if he had not only brought back his own 
army but the King himself likewise with him. 

The King consented to the parley; upon which a 
cessation was concluded, and hostages interchangeably 
delivered; and then the enemy sent propositions, such as 
upon delivery of a strong fortified town, after a handsome 
defence, are usually granted. But they quickly found they 
were not looked upon as men in that condition ; and so, 
in the end, they were contented to deliver up all their 
cannon, (which, with the four taken two or three days 
before, were eight and thirty pieces of cannon,) a hundred 
barrels of powder, with match and bullets proportionable, 
and about six thousand arms ; which being done, the officers 
were to have liberty to wear their swords, and to pass with 
their own money and proper goods; and, to secure them 
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Sept. 2. 


Southampton ; all their sick and wounded might stay in 
Foy till they were recovered, and then have passes to 
Plimmoth. 

This agreement was executed accordingly, on Monday 
the second of September ; and though it was near the even- 
ing before all was finished, they would march away that 
night; and though all care was taken to preserve them from 
violence, yet first at Listithiel, where they had been long 
quartered, and in other towns through which they had 
formerly passed, the inhabitants, especially the women, who 
pretended to see their own clothes and goods about them 
which they had been plundered of, treated them very 
rudely, even to stripping of some of the soldiers, and more 
of their wives, who had before behaved themselves with 
great insolence in the march. That night there came about 
one hundred of them to the King’s army, and of the six 
thousand, for so many marched out of Foy, there did not 
a third part come to Southampton, where the King’s convoy 
left them ; to which Skippon gave a large testimony under 
his hand, that they had carried themselves with great 
civility towards them, and fully complied with their 
obligation. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 398-405. 


RELIEF OF BASING HOUSE 


The garrison of Basing House, the seat of the marquis 
of Winchester, in which himself was and commanded, had 
been now straitly besieged for the space of above three 
months by a conjunction of the Parliament troops of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex, under the command of Norton, Onslow, 
Jarvis, Whitehead, and Morley, all colonels of regiments, 
and now united in this service under the command of 
Norton, a man of spirit, and of the greatest fortune of all 
the rest. It was so closely begirt before the King’s march 
into the west, and was looked upon as a place of such 
importance, that when the King sent notice to Oxford of 
his resolution to march into the west the Council humbly 
desired his majesty that he would make Basing his way, 
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and thereby relieve it, which his majesty found would have 1644 
retarded his march too much, and might have invited 
Waller the sooner to follow him; and therefore declined it. 
From that time the marquis, by frequent expresses, impor- 
tuned the lords of the Council to provide in some manner 
for his relief, and not to suffer his person, and a place from 
whence the rebels received so much prejudice, to fall into 
their hands. The lady marchioness, his wife, was then in 
Oxford, and solicited very diligently the timely preservation 
of her husband ; which made every body desire to gratify 
her, being a lady of great honour and alliance, as sister 
‘to the earl of Essex and to the lady marchioness of Hert- 
ford; who was likewise in the town, and engaged her 
husband to take this business to heart ; and all the Roman 
Catholics, who were numerous in the town, looked upon 
themselves as concerned to contribute all they could to 
the good work, and so offered to list themselves and their 
servants in the service. 

The Council, both upon public and private motives, 
was very heartily disposed to effect it, and had several con- 
ferences together, and with the officers; in all which the 
governor too reasonably opposed the design, as full of 
more difficulties, and liable to greater damages, than any 
soldier who understood command would expose himself and 
the King’s service to; and protested that he would not 
suffer any of the small garrison that was under his charge 
to be hazarded in the attempt. It was very true Basing 
was near forty miles from Oxford, and, in the way between 
them, the enemy had a strong garrison of horse and foot 
at Abington, and as strong at Reading, whose horse every 
day visited all the highways near, besides a body of horse 
and dragoons quartered at Newbery ; so that it appeared to 
most men hardly possible to send a party to Basing, and 
impossible for that party to return to Oxford if they should 
be able to get to Basing ; yet new importunities from the mar- 
quis, with a positive declaration that he could not defend it 
above ten days, and must then submit to the worst conditions 
the rebels were like to grant to his person and to his religion, 
and new instances from his lady, prevailed with the lords to 
enter upon a new consultation; in which the governor per- 


sisted in his old resolution, as seeing no cause to change it. 
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In this debate colonel Gage declared, that, though he 
thought the service full of hazard, especially for the return, 
yet if the lords would, by listing their own servants, persuade 
the gentlemen in the town to do the like, and engage their 
own persons, whereby a good troop or two of horse might 
be raised, (upon which the principal dependence must be,) 
he would willingly, if there were nobody else thought fitter 
for it, undertake the conduct of them himself ; and hoped 
he should give a good account of it: which being offered 
with great cheerfulness by a person of whose prudence as 
well as courage they had a full confidence, they all resolved 
to do the utmost that was in their power to make it effectual. 

There was about this time, by the surrender of Green- 
land House, (which could not possibly be longer defended, 
the whole structure being beaten down by the cannon,) 
the regiment of colonel Hawkins marched into Oxford, 
amounting to near three hundred ; to which as many others 
joined as made it up four hundred men. The lords mounted 
their servants upon their own horses; and they, with the 
volunteers who frankly listed themselves, amounted to 
a body of two hundred and fifty very good horse, all put 
under the command of colonel William Webb, an excellent 
officer, bred up in Flanders in some emulation with colonel 
Gage, and who, upon the Catholic interest, was at this time 
contented to serve under him. With this small party for 
so great an action, Gage marched out of Oxford in the 
beginning of the night, and by the morning reached the 
place where he intended to refresh himself and his troops, 
which was a wood near Wallingford ; from whence he 
despatched an express to sir William Ogle, governor of 
Winchester, who had made a promise to the lords of the 
Council that, whensoever they would endeavour the raising 
of the siege before Basing, he would send one hundred horse 
and three hundred foot out of his garrison for their assis- 
tance ; and a presumption upon this aid was the principal 
motive for the undertaking: and so he was directed at 
what hour in the morning his party should fall into Basing 
park, in the rear of the rebels’ quarters, whilst Gage himself 
would fall on the other side; the marquis being desired 
at the same time to make frequent sallies from the house. 

After some hours of refreshment in the morning and 
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sending this express to Winchester, the troops marched 1644 
through by-lanes to Aldermaston, a village out of any great 
road, where they intended to take more rest that night. 
They had marched from the time they left Oxford with 
orange-tawny scarfs and ribbons, that they might be taken 
for the Parliament soldiers ; and hoped by that artifice to 
have passed undiscovered even to the approach upon the 
besiegers. But the party of horse which was sent before to 
Aldermaston found there some of the Parliament horse, 
and, forgetting their orange-tawny scarfs, fell upon them, 
and killed some, and took six or seven prisoners ; whereby 
the secret was discovered, and notice quickly sent to Basing 
of the approaching danger; which accident made their 
stay shorter at that village than was intended and than the 
weariness of the soldiers required. About eleven of the clock 
they begun their march again, which they continued all that 
night ; the horsemen often alighting that the foot might 
ride, and others taking many of them behind them ; however, 
they could not but be extremely weary and surbated. 

Between four and five of the clock on Wednesday morning, Sept. 11. 
it having been Monday night that they left Oxford, they 
arrived within a mile of Basing; where an officer, sent 
from sir William Ogle, came to them, to let them know that 
he durst not send his troops so far, in regard many of the 
enemy’s horse lay between Winchester and Basing. This 
broke all the colonel’s measures ; and, since there was no 
receding, made him change the whole method of his pro- 
ceedings; and, instead of dividing his forces, and falling onin 
several places, as he meant to have done if the Winchester 
forces had complied with their obligation or if his march 
had been undiscovered, he resolved now to fall on jointly 
with all his body in one place ; in order to which he com- 
manded the men to be ranged in battalions, and rid to 
every squadron, giving them such words as were proper to 
the occasion ; which no man could more pertinently deliver, 
or with a better grace: he commanded every man to tie 
a white tape ribbon, or handkerchief, above the elbow of 
their right arm, and gave them the word St. George ; which 
was the sign and the word that he had sent before to the 
marquis, lest in his sallies their men, for want of distinction, 
might fall foul of each other. 

12 
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1644 Thus they marched towards the house, colonel Webb 
leading the right wing, and lieutenant colonel Bunkly the 
left of the horse, and Gage himself the foot. They had not 
marched far, when at the upper end of a large campaign 
field, upon a little rising of an hill, they discerned a body 
of five cornets of horse very full, standing in very good 
order to receive them. But before any impression could 
be made upon them, the colonel must pass between two 
hedges lined very thick with musketeers ; from whom the 
horse very courageously bore a smart volley, and then 
charged the enemy’s horse so gallantly that, after a shorter 
resistance than was expected from the known courage of 
Norton, though many of his men fell, they gave ground, 
and at last plainly run to a safe place, beyond which they 
could not be pursued. The foot disputed the business much 
better, and, being beaten from hedge to hedge, retired into 
their quarters and works, which they did not abandon in 
less than two hours ; and then a free entrance into the house 
was gained on that side, where the colonel only stayed to 
salute the marquis, and to put in the ammunition he had 
brought with him ; which was only twelve barrels of powder 
and twelve hundred weight of match; and immediately 
marched with his horse and foot to Basingstoke, a good 
market-town two miles from the house, leaving one hundred 
foot to be led by some officers of the garrison to the town 
of Basing, a village but a mile distant. In Basingstoke 
they found store of wheat, malt, oats, salt, bacon, cheese, 
and butter; as much of which was all that day sent to 
the house as they could find carts or horses to transport, 
together with fourteen barrels of powder and some muskets, 
and forty or fifty head of cattle, with above one hundred 
sheep: whilst the other party, that went to Basing town, 
beat the enemy that was quartered there; after having 
killed forty or fifty of them, some fled into the church, where 
they were quickly taken prisoners ; and, among them, two 
captains, Jarvise and Jephson, the two eldest sons of two 
of the greatest rebels of that country, and both heirs to 
good fortunes, who were carried prisoners to Basing House ; 
the rest, who besieged that side, being fled into a strong 
fort which they had raised in the park. The colonel spent 
that and the next day in sending all manner of provisions 
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into the house, and then, reasonably computing that the 1644 
garrison was well provided for two months, he thought of 

his retreat to Oxford: which it was time to do; for, 
besides that Norton had drawn all his men together who Sept. 12. 
had been dismayed, with all the troops which lay quartered 
within any distance, and appeared within sight of the house 
more numerous and gay than before, as if he meant to be 
revenged before they parted, he was likewise well informed 

by the persons he had employed that the enemy from 
Abington had lodged themselves at Aldermaston, and those 
from Reading and Newbery in two other villages upon the 
river Kennet, over which he was to pass. 

Hereupon, that he might take away the apprehension 
that he meant suddenly to depart, he sent out orders, which 
he was sure would come into the enemy’s hands, to two 
or three villages next the house, that they should, by the 
next day noon, send such proportions of corn into Basing 
House as were mentioned in the warrants; upon pain, 
if they failed by the time, to have a thousand horse and 
dragoons sent to fire the towns. This being done, and all 
his men drawn together about eleven of the clock at night, 
Thursday, the second night after he came thither, the 
marquis giving him two or three guides who knew the 
country exactly, he marched from Basing without sound 
of drum or trumpet, and passed the Kennet, undiscovered, 
by a ford near a bridge which the enemy had broke down, 
and thereby thought they had secured that passage ; the 
horse taking the foot en crowpe; and then, marching 
by-ways, in the morning they likewise passed over the 
Thames, at a ford little more than a mile from Reading ; 1 
and so escaped the enemy, and got before night to Walling- Sept. 13. 
ford ; where he securely rested, and refreshed his men that 
night, and the next day arrived safe at Oxford; having Sept. 14. 
lost only two captains and two or three other gentlemen and 
common men, in all to the number of eleven; and forty 
or fifty wounded, but not dangerously. What number the 
enemy lost could not be known, but believed to be many, 
besides above one hundred prisoners that were taken ; and 
it was confessed by enemies as well as friends that it was as 
soldierly an action as had been performed in the war on 

[At Pangbourne (Walker’s Hist, Disc., p. 96), six miles from Reading. | 
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1644 either side, and redounded very much to the reputation 
of the commander. 


History of the Rebellion, iii. 408-15. 


CRUELTY OF SIR RICHARD GREENVILLE! 


One day he made a visit from his house, which he called 
his own, to the colonel, and dined with him; and the 
colonel civilly sent half a dozen troopers to wait upon him 
home, lest any of the garrison, in their usual excursions, 
might meet with him. And in his return home he saw 
four or five fellows coming out of a neighbour wood, with 
burdens of wood upon their backs, which they had stolen. 
He bid the troopers fetch those fellows to him ; and finding 
that they were soldiers of the garrison, he made one of them 
hang all the rest, which, to save his own life, he was con- 
tented to do: so strong his appetite was to those executions 
which he had been accustomed to in Ireland, without any 
kind of commission or pretence of authority. 

Hisiory of the Rebellion, iii. 423. 


SECOND BATTLE OF NEWBURY 


Though the relief of Banbury succeeded to wish, yet 
the King paid dear for it soon after. The very day after 
that service was performed, colonel Hurry, a Scotchman, 
who had formerly served the Parliament, and is well 
mentioned in the transactions of the last year for having 
quitted them and performed some signal service to the King, 
had in the west, about the time the King entered into 
Cornwall, in a discontented humour, (which was very 
natural to him,) desired a pass to go beyond the seas ; and 
so quitted the service, and, instead of embarking himself, 
made haste to London ; and put himself now into the earl 
of Manchester’s army, and made a discovery of all he knew 
of the King’s army, and a description of the persons and 
customs of those who principally commanded. So that as 
they well knew the constitution and weakness of the King’s 
army, so they had advertisement of the earl of Northamp- 

* [Sir Richard Greenville was one of the King’s generals in the west. ] 
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ton’s being gone with three regiments of horse to the relief 1644 
of Banbury. Whereupon, within two days after, all those 
forces which had been under Essex and Waller being 
united with Manchester, with whom likewise the train-bands 
of London were now joined, (all which made up a body 
of above eight thousand foot ; the number of their horse 
being not inferior,) advanced towards the King, who had 
not half the number before the departure of the earl of 
Northampton, and stayed still at Newbery with a resolution 
to expect the return of that earl, that he might likewise do 
somewhat for Basing ; not believing that the enemy could 
_be so soon united. 

It was now too late to hope to make a safe retreat to 
Oxford when the whole body of the enemy’s army, which had 
received positive orders to fight the King as soon as was 
possible, appeared as near as Thacham ; so that his majesty, 
not at all dismayed, resolved to stand upon the defensive 
only, hoping that, upon the advantage of the town of New- 
bery and the river, the enemy would not speedily advance, 
and that in the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in 
the field, which grew now to be very cold, whilst his army 
was under cover, they might be forced to retire. The King 
quartered in the town of Newbery, and placed strong 
guards on the south of the town: but the greatest part of 
the army was placed towards the enemy’s quarters, in a good 
house belonging to Mr. Doleman at Shaw, and in a village 
near it, defended by the river, that runs under Donnington 
Castle, and in a house between that village and Newbery, 
about which a work was cast up, and at a mill upon the 
river Kynet; all which lay almost east from the town. 
Directly north from thence were two open fields, where most 
of the horse stood with the train of artillery, and about 
half a mile west was the village of Speen, and beyond it 
a small heath. In this village lay all prince Morrice’s foot, 
and some horse; and at the entrance of the heath a work 
was cast up which cleared the heath. And in this posture 
they had many skirmishes with the enemy for two days 
without losing any ground, and the enemy was still beaten 
off with loss. 

On Sunday morning, the 27th of October, by the break Oct. 27. 
of day, one thousand of the earl of Manchester’s army, 
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1644 with the train-bands of London, came down the hill; and 
passed the river that was by Shaw, and, undiscovered, 
forced that guard which should have kept the pass that was 
near the house that was intrenched, where sir Bernard 
Ashly lay, and who instantly, with a good body of 
musketeers, fell upon the enemy, and not only routed 
them but compelled them to rout two other bodies of their 
own men, and who were coming to second them. In this 
pursuit very many of the enemy were slain, and many 
drowned in the river, and above two hundred arms taken. 
There continued all that day very warm skirmishes in several 
parts, the enemy’s army having almost encompassed the 
King’s, and with much more loss to them than to the King ; 
till about three of the clock in the afternoon Waller, with 
his own and the forces which had been under Essex, fell 
upon the quarter at Speen, and passed the river, which 
was not well defended by the officer who was appointed 
to guard it with horse and foot, very many of them being 
gone off from their guard, as never imagining that they 
would at that time of day have attempted a quarter that 
was thought the strongest of all. But having thus got the 
river, they marched in good order, with very great bodies 
of foot winged with horse, towards the heath, from whence 
the horse which were left there, with too little resistance, 
retired ; being in truth much overpowered, by reason the 
major part of them, upon confidence of the security of the 
pass, were gone to provide forage for their horse. 

By this means the enemy possessed themselves of the 
ordnance which had been planted there, and of the village 
of Speen ; the foot which were there retired to the hedge 
next the large field between Speen and Newbery, which 
they made good, At the same time, the right wing of the 
enemy's horse advanced under the hill of Speen, with one 
hundred musketeers in their van, and came into the open 
field, where a good body of the King’s horse stood, and 
which at first received them in some disorder; but the 
Queen’s regiment of horse, commanded by sir John Cans- 
feild, charged them with so much gallantry that he routed 
that great body, which then fled, and he had the execution 
of them near half a mile, wherein most of the musketeers 
were slain and very many of the horse ; insomuch that that 
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whole wing rallied not again that night. The King was at 1644 
that time with the prince, and many of the lords and other 

his servants, in the middle of that field, and could not by 

his own presence restrain those horse, which at the first 
approach of the enemy were in that disorder, from shame- 
fully giving ground. So that if sir John Cansfeild had not 

in that article of time given them that brisk charge, by 
which other troops were ready to charge them in the flank, 

the King himself had been in very great danger. 

At the same time the left wing of the enemy’s horse 
advanced towards the north side of the great field; but 
before they got thither Goring, with the earl of Cleaveland’s 
brigade, charged them so vigorously that he forced them 
back in great confusion over a hedge ; and, following them 
over that hedge, was charged by another fresh body, which 
he defeated likewise, and slew very many of the enemy upon 
the place, having not only routed and beaten them off 
their ground, but endured the shot of three bodies of their 
foot in their pursuit and in their retreat, with no con- 
siderable damage, save that the earl of Cleaveland’s horse 
falling under him, he was taken prisoner; which was an 
extraordinary loss. Whilst this was doing on that side, 
twelve hundred horse and three thousand foot of those 
under the earl of Manchester, advanced with great resolution 
upon Shaw house and the field adjacent; which quarter 
was defended by sir Jacob Ashly and colonel George Lysle, 
and the house by lieut. col. Page. They came singing of 
psalms ; and at first drove forty musketeers from a hedge, 
who were placed there to stop them; but they were 
presently charged by sir John Browne, with the prince his 
regiment of horse, who did good execution upon then, till 
he saw another body of their horse ready to charge him, 
which made him retire to the foot in Mr. Doleman’s garden, 
which flanked that field, and gave fire upon those horse, 
whereof very many fell; and the horse thereupon wheeling 
about, sir John Browne fell upon their rear, and killed 
many, and kept that ground all the day ; when the reserve 
of foot, commanded by colonel Thelwell, galled their foot 
with several volleys, and then fell on them with the but- 
ends of their muskets, till they had not only beaten them 
from the hedges but quite out of the field; leaving two 
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1644 drakes, some colours, and many dead bodies, behind them. 


Oct. 28. 


Nov. 1. 


At this time a great body of their foot attempted Mr. Dole- 
man’s house, but were so well entertained by lieut. col. 
Page, that, after they had made their first effort, they were 
forced to retire in such confusion that he pursued them from 
the house with a notable execution, insomuch that they 
left five hundred dead upon a little spot of ground; and 
they drew off the two drakes out of the field to the house, 
the enemy being beaten off, and retired from all that 
quarter. 

It was now night; for which neither party was sorry ; 
and the King, who had been on that side where the enemy 
only had prevailed, thought that his army had suffered 
likewise in all other places. He saw they were entirely 
possessed of Speen, and had taken all the ordnance which 
had been left there; whereby it would be easy for them 
before the next morning to have encompassed him round; 
towards which they might have gone far if they had found 
themselves in a condition to have pursued their fortune. 

Hereupon, as soon as it was night, his majesty, with the 
prince and those lords who had been about him all the day 
and his regiment of guards, retired into the field under 
Donnington Castle, and resolved to prosecute the resolution 
that was taken in the morning, when they saw the huge 
advantage the enemy had in numbers, with which he was 
like to be encompassed, if his forces were beaten from 
either of the posts. That resolution was, to march away 
in the night towards Wallingford ; and to that purpose all 
the carriages and great ordnance had been that morning 
drawn under Donnington Castle; and so he sent orders 
to all the officers to draw off their men to the same place ; 
and, receiving intelligence at that time that prince Rupert 
was come or would be that night at Bath, that he might 
make no stay there but presently be able to join with his 
army, his majesty himself, with the prince and about three 
hundred horse, made haste thither, and found prince Rupert 
there, and thence made what haste they could back towards 
Oxford. The truth is, the King’s army was not in so ill 
a condition as the King conceived it to have been; that 
party which were in the field near Speen kept their ground 
very resolutely, and, although it was a fair moon-shine night, 
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the enemy, that was very near them and much superior 1644 
in number, thought not fit to assault or disturb them. That 
part of the enemy that had been so roughly treated at 
Shaw, having received succour of a strong body of horse, 
resolved once more to make an attempt upon the foot there, 
but they were beaten off as before; though they stood 
not well enough to receive an equal loss, but retired to 
their hill, where they stood still. And this was the last 
action between the armies. For about ten of the clock at 
night, all the army, horse, foot, and cannon, upon the 
King’s orders, drew forth their several guards to the heath 
about Donnington Castle ; in which they left most of their 
wounded men, with all their ordnance, ammunition, and 
carriages ; and then prince Morrice and the other officers 
marched in good order away to Wallingford, committing 
the bringing up the rear to sir Humphrey Bennett (who had 
behaved himself very signally that day,) who with his 
brigade of horse marched behind, and received not the least 
disturbance from the enemy, who in so light a night could 
not but know of the retreat, and were well enough pleased 
to be rid of an enemy that had handled them so ill. By 
the morning, all the army, foot as well as horse, arrived at 
Wallingford ; where having refreshed a little, they marched 
to Oxford, without seeing any party of the enemy that 
looked after them. 

Many made a question which party had the better of 
the day; and either was well enough with their success. 
There could be no question there were very many more 
killed of the enemy than of the King’s army ; whereof were 
missing only sir William St. Leger, lieut. col. to the duke’s 
regiment of foot, lieut. col. Topping, and lieut. col. Leake, 
both officers of horse, who were all three slain, with not 
above one hundred common soldiers, in all places. The 
earl of Braynford, general of the army, was wounded on 
the head ; sir John Cansfeild, sir John Greenevill, and lieut. 
col. Page, were wounded ; but all recovered. The officers 
of the enemy’s side were never talked of, being for the 
most part of no better families than their common soldiers. 
But it was reasonably computed by those who saw the action 
in all places that there could not be so few as one thousand 
who were dead upon the place: but because the King’s 
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1644 army quitted the field, and marched away in the night, 


Oct. 30. 


Oct. 31. 


Nov. 1. 


the other side thought themselves masters, and the Parlia- 
ment celebrated their victory with their usual triumphs ; 
though within few days after they discerned that they had 
little reason for it. They came to know, by what accident 
was not imagined, that the earl of Braynford remained 
that night in the castle by reason of the hurt in his head, 
and so sent colonel Hurry to him to persuade him to give 
up the castle, and to make him other large offers; all 
which the general rejected with the indignation that became 
him. And no more shall be said of the colonel, because, 
after all his tergiversations, he chose at last to lose his 
life for, and in, the King’s service, which ought to expiate 
for all his transgressions, and preserve his memory from 
all unkind reflections. 

The next day, when they knew that the King’s army 
was retired, and not till then, they made haste to possess 
themselves of Newbery; and then drew up their whole 
army before Donnington Castle, and summoned the 
governor to deliver it to them, or else they would not 
leave one stone upon another; to which the governor 
made no other reply than that he was not bound to repair 
it, but however he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground. Afterwards, seeing his obstinacy, they offered 
him to march away with their arms and all things belonging 
to the garrison ; and, when that moved not, that he should 
carry all the cannon and ammunition with him: to all 
which he answered, that he wondered they would not be 
satisfied with so many answers that he had sent, and 
desired them to be assured that he would not go out of 
the castle till the King sent him order so to do. Offended 
with these high answers, they resolved to assault it; but 
the officer who commanded the party being killed, with 
some few of the soldiers, they retired, and never after 
made any attempt upon it, but remained quietly at New- 
bery, in great faction amongst themselves, every man 
taking upon himself to find fault, and censure what had been 
done and had been left undone in the whole day’s service. 

The King met prince Rupert, as he expected, with 
colonel Gerard and sir Marmaduke Langdale, and made all 
the haste he could to join those forces with his own army, 
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so that he might march back to Newbery, and disengage 1644 
his cannon and carriages. By the way he met the earl of 
Northampton, and those regiments which had relieved 
Banbury ; and having with marvellous expedition caused 

a new train of artillery to be formed, he brought his army 
again to a rendezvous on Bowlington Green, where, with Nov. 6. 
the addition of those forces, and some foot which he drew 

out of Oxford under the command of colonel Gage, it 
appeared to be full six thousand foot and five thousand 
horse ; with which he marched to Wallingford, and within 

a day more than a week after he had left Donnington 
Castle found himself there again, in so good a posture that 

he resolved not to decline fighting with the enemy, but 
would first be possessed of his cannon, and put some 
provision into the castle ; which he accomplished without 
any opposition. 

The enemy’s army lay still at Newbery, perplexed with 
the divisions and factions amongst their own officers, with- 
out any notice of the King’s advance, till a quarter of their 
horse was beaten up. The next morning the King put his Nov. 9. 
army in battalia; prince Rupert, (who was now declared 
general,) led the van, and got possession of the heath on 
the back-side of the castle; from which a small party 
might have kept him, the entrance into it being very steep 
and the way narrow. On that heath the army was drawn 
up about noon, every one being prepared to fight; and 
none of the enemy appearing, they marched by the castle 
over the river by a mill, and two fords below it, without 
any opposition, and thence drew into the large field between 
Speen and Newbery, which was thought a good place to 
expect the enemy ; who in the mean time had drawn a great 
body of their horse and foot into the other field towards 
Shaw, and had made breastworks and batteries on the 
back-side of Newbery ; which town they resolved to keep, 
and stand upon the defensive, as the King had done before ; 
presuming that they now having the warmer lodging might 
better attack the King after his men had lain a night 
or two in the fields ; it being now the ninth of November, 
but fair for that season. Some light skirmishes passed 
between the horse; but when the King saw upon what 
disadvantages he must force them to fight, he called his 
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1644 council together, who were unanimous in opinion that 


Noy. 10. 


Nov. 12. 


since he had relieved the castle and put sufficient provisions 
into it, and that it was in his power to draw off his ordnance 
and ammunition from thence, he had done his business ; 
and if any honour had been lost the other day, it was 
regained now, by his having passed his army over the 
river in the face of theirs, and offered them battle, which 
they durst not accept. Upon which the King resolved to 
attempt them no farther, but gave orders to retire in their 
view, with drums beating and trumpets sounding, the same 
way he came over the river. And so the King lay that 
night in Donnington Castle, and all the army about him. 
The King had not yet done all he meant to do before 
he took up his winter quarters, and was willing that the 
enemy should have an opportunity to fight with him if 
they desired it : and therefore on the Sunday morning the 
tenth of November his majesty marched with all his cannon 
and ammunition over the heath from Donnington, over a 
fair campania, to Lamborne ; in which march some of the 
enemy’s horse attempted his rear, but were repulsed with 
loss, many being slain and some taken prisoners. There 
the King quartered that night and the next day, to refresh 
his men for the ill lodging they had endured at Donnington, 
having sent some persons of great reputation and interest 
to Marlborough, to make large provisions for him and his 
army. And then, since he heard the enemy lay still at 
Newbery, he marched to Marlborough, where he found all 
things to his wish. His heart was set upon the relief of 
Basing, which was now again distressed ; the enemy having, 
as is said before, begirt it closely from the time that Gage 
had relieved it. And he had a great mind to do it with his 
whole army, that thereby he might draw the enemy to 
a battle: but upon full debate it was concluded that the 
safest way would be to do it by a strong party; that one 
thousand horse should be drawn out, every one of which 
should carry before him a bag of corn or other provisions, 
and to march so as to be at Basing House the next morning 
after they parted from the army, and then every trooper 
to cast down his bag, and then to make their retreat as 
well as they might: and colonel Gage, (who had so good 
success before,) was appointed to command this party, 
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which he cheerfully undertook to do. And the better to 1644 
effect it, Hungerford was thought the fitter place to quarter 
with the army, and from thence to despatch that party : 


and so his majesty marched back to Hungerford, which was Nov. 


half way to Newbery. The enemy was in the mean time 
marched from thence to Basing, which they thought would 
upon the sight of their whole army presently have yielded; 
but finding the marquis still obstinate to defend it, they 


were weary of the winter war, and so retired all their force Nov. 
from thence, and quitted the siege the very day before Nov. 


Gage came thither; so that he easily delivered his pro- 
visions, and retired to the King without any inconvenience. 


His majesty then marched to Farringdon, with some hope Nov. 


to have surprised Abington in his way, but he found it too 
well provided ; and so, after he had considered where to 
quarter his horse, which had hitherto had their head quarter 
at Abington and those places which were now under the 
power of that governor, he returned to Oxford ; where he 


arrived, to the universal joy, on the three and twentieth of Nov. 


November ; a season of the year fit for all the troops to 
be in their winter quarters. 
History of the Rebellion, iii. 432-41. 


PRINCE RUPERT, GORING, AND WILMOTT 


The army was less united than ever; the old general 
was set aside, and prince Rupert put into the command, 
which was no popular change: for the other was known 
to be an officer of great experience, and had committed no 
oversights in his conduct; was willing to hear every thing 
debated, and always concurred with the most reasonable 
opinion ; and though he was not of many words, and was 
not quick in hearing, yet upon any action he was sprightly, 
and commanded well. The prince was rough and passionate, 
and loved not debate ; liked what was proposed as he liked 
the persons who proposed it ; and was so great an enemy 
to Digby and Culpeper, who were only present in debates 
of the war with the officers, that he crossed all they proposed. 
The truth is, all the army had been disposed from the first 
raising it to a neglect and contempt of the Council, and the 
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1644 King himself had not been solicitous enough to preserve 
the respect due to it, in which he lost of his own dignity. 
Goring, who was now general of the horse, was no more 
gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmott had been; and 
had all the other’s faults, and wanted his regularity and 
preserving his respect with the officers. Wilmott loved 
debauchery, but shut it out from his business; and never 
neglected that, and rarely miscarried in it, Goring had 
much a better understanding and a sharper wit, (except 
in the very exercise of debauchery, and then the other 
was inspired,) a much keener courage, and presentness of 
mind in danger; Wilmott discerned it farther off, and 
because he could not behave himself so well in it, commonly 
prevented or warily declined it, and never drank when he 
was within distance of an enemy: Goring was not able 
to resist the temptation when he was in the middle of them, 
nor would decline it to obtain a victory, and in one of those 
fits had suffered the horse to escape out of Cornwall; and 
the most signal misfortunes of his life in war had their rise 
from that uncontrollable license. Neither of them valued 
their promises, professions, or friendships, according to any 
rules of honour or integrity ; but Wilmott violated them 
the less willingly, and never but for some great benefit or 
convenience to himself: Goring without scruple, out of 
humour, or for wit sake, and loved no man so well but that 
he would cozen him, and then expose him to public mirth 
for having been cozened; and therefore he had always 
fewer friends than the other, but more company, for no 
man had a wit that pleased the company better. The 
ambitions of both were unlimited, and so equally incapable 
of being contented ; and both unrestrained by any respect 
to good-nature or justice from pursuing the satisfaction 
thereof: yet Wilmott had more scruples from religion to 
startle him, and would not have attained his end by any 
gross or foul act of wickedness : Goring could have passed 
through those pleasantly, and would without hesitation 
have broken any trust, or done any act of treachery, to have 
satisfied an ordinary passion or appetite; and, in truth, 
wanted nothing but industry (for he had wit and courage 
and understanding and ambition, uncontrolled by any 
fear of God or man) to have been as eminent and successful 
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in the highest attempt in wickedness of any man in the age 1644 
he lived in or before. And of all his qualifications dissimu- 
lation was his master-piece; in which he so much excelled, 
that men were not ordinarily ashamed, or out of counten- 
ance, with being deceived but twice by him. 

History of the Rebellion, iii. 443-5. 


THE PARLIAMENT, THE EARL OF MANCHESTER, 
AND CROMWELL 


That violent party, which had first cozened the rest into 
the war, and afterwards obstructed all the approaches 
towards peace, found now that they had finished as much 
of their work as the tools which they had wrought with 
could be applied to, and what remained to be done must be 
despatched by new workmen. They had been long unsatis- 
fied with the earl of Essex, and he as much with them; both 
being more solicitous to suppress the other than to destroy 
the King. And they bore the loss and dishonour he had 
sustained in Cornwall very well, and would have been glad 
that both he and his army had been quite cut off, instead 
of being dissolved ; for all his officers and soldiers were 
corrupted in their affections towards them, and desired 
nothing but peace: so that they resolved never more to 
trust or employ any of them. But that which troubled 
more, was, that their beloved earl of Manchester, upon whom 
they depended as a fast friend, by whom they might 
insensibly have divested the earl of Essex of all inconvenient 
authority in the army, appeared now as unapplicable to 
their purposes as the other, and there was a breach fallen out 
between him and Oliver Cromwell which was irreconciliable 
[sic], and which had brought some counsels upon the stage 
before they were ripe. 

Cromwell accused the earl of Manchester of having Noy. 25. 
betrayed the Parliament out of cowardice, for that he might 
at the King’s last being at Newbery, when he drew off his 
cannon, very easily have defeated his whole army, if he 
would have permitted it to have been engaged: that he 
went to him, and shewed him evidently how it might be 
done, and desired him that he would give him leave 
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1644 with his own brigade of horse to charge the King’s army 
in their retreat; and the earl, with the rest of his army, 
might look on, and do as he should think fit: but that 
the earl had, notwithstanding all importunity used by 
him and other officers, positively and obstinately refused to 
permit him, giving no other reason but that, he said, if they 
did engage and overthrow the King’s army, the King would 
always have another army to keep up the war ; but if that 
army which he commanded should be overthrown before 
the other under the earl of Essex should be reinforced, there 
would be an end of their pretences, and they should be 
all rebels and traitors, and executed and forfeited by 
the law. 

This pronunciation what the law would do against them 
was very heavily taken by the Parliament, as if the earl 
believed the law to be against them, after so many declara- 
tions made by them that the law was on their side, and that 
the King’s arms were taken up against the law. The earl 

Nov. 28 confessed he had used words to that effect, that they should 
be treated as traitors if their army was defeated, when he 
did not approve the advice that was given by the heutenant 
general, which would have exposed the army to greater 
hazard than he thought seasonable in that conjuncture, 
in the middle of the winter, to expose it to. He then 
recriminated Cromwell, that at another time Cromwell dis- 
coursing freely with him of the state of the kingdom, and 
proposing somewhat to be done, the earl had answered 
that the Parliament would never approve it: to which 
Cromwell presently replied, ‘ My lord, if you will stick firm 
to honest men, you shall find yourself in the head of an 
army that shall give the law to King and Parliament :’ 
which discourse he said made great impression in him, for 
he knew the lieutenant general to be a man of very deep 
designs ; and therefore he was the more careful to preserve 
an army which he yet thought was very faithful to the 
Parliament. 

History of the Rebellion, iii, 451-3. 
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THE STORM OF LEICESTER 


They had no considerable town so near the place where 1645 
the King then was as Leicester ; in which there was a good 
garrison, under the command of sir Robert Pye; and 
prince Rupert (who was always well pleased with any brisk 
attempt,) cheerfully entertained the first motion, and sent 
sir Marmaduke Langdale forthwith to surround it (which was May 29. 
of great extent) with his horse ; and the next day, being the 
last of May, the whole army was drawn about the town, and 
the prince, having taken a view of it, commanded a battery May 30. 
to be forthwith raised against an old high stone wall, on 
the south side of the town; which, by his own continued 
presence, was finished with admirable diligence : which done, 
he sent a summons to the governor, who returned not such 
an answer as was required. And thereupon the battery 
began to play, and in the space of four hours made such a 
breach that it was thought counsellable the same night to 
make a general assault with the whole army in several 
places, but principally at the breach ; which was defended 
with great courage and resolution, insomuch that the King’s 
forces were twice repulsed with great loss and slaughter, and 
were even ready to draw off in despair when another party, 
on the other side of the town, under the command of colonel 
Page, seconded by a body of horse that came but that day 
from Newark, and, putting themselves on foot, advanced 
with their swords and pistols with the other, entered the 
town, and made way for their fellows to follow them: so 
that by break of day, the assault having continued all the May 31. 
night, all the King’s army entered the line. And then the 
governor, and all the officers and soldiers, to the number of 
twelve hundred, threw down their arms, and became prisoners 
of war; whilst the conquerors pursued their advantage 
with the usual license of rapine and plunder, and miserably 
sacked the whole town, without any distinction of persons 
or places, churches and hospitals as well as other houses 
being made a prey to the enraged and greedy soldier, to 
the exceeding regret of the King ; who well knew that, how 
disaffected soever that town was generally, there were yet 
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1645 many who had faithful hearts to him, and who he heartily 


June 13. 


June 14. 


June 14, 


wished might be distinguished from the rest; but those 
seasons admit no difference of persons. 
History of the Rebellion, iv. 38-9. 


BATTLE OF NASEBY 


Upon the 13th of June the King received intelligence that 
Fayrefax was advanced to Northampton with a strong 
army, much superior to the numbers he had formerly been 
advertised of. Whereupon he retired the next day to 
Harborough, and meant to have gone back to Leicester, 
that he might draw more foot out of Newark, and stand 
upon his defence till the other forces, which he expected, 
could come up to him. But that very night an alarum was 
brought to Harborough that Fayrefax himself was quartered 
within six miles. A council was presently called, and the 
former resolution of retiring presently laid aside, and a new 
one as quickly taken to fight ; to which there was always an 
immoderate appetite when the enemy was within any dis- 
tance. They would not stay to expect his coming, but 
would go back to meet him. And so, in the morning early, 
being Saturday the 14th of June, all the army was drawn up, 
upon a rising ground of very great advantage, about a mile 
south from Harborough, (which was left at their back,) and 
there put in order to give or receive the charge. The main 
body of the foot was led by the lord Ashly, (whom the King 


1644 had lately made a baron,) consisting of about two thousand 


Nov. 4. 


and five hundred foot ; the right wing of horse, being about 
two thousand, was led by prince Rupert ; the left wing of 
horse, consisting of all the northern horse, with those from 
Newark, which did not amount to above sixteen hundred, 
was commanded by sir Marmaduke Langdale. In the 
reserve were the King’s lifeguard, commanded by the earl of 
Lindsey, and prince Rupert’s regiment of foot, both which 
did make very little above eight hundred ; with the King’s 
horse-guards, commanded by the lord Bernard Stuart, 
(uewly made earl of Litchfield,) which made that day about 
five hundred horse. 

The army thus disposed, in good order, made a stand on 
that ground to expect the enemy. About eight of the clock 
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in the morning it began to be doubted whether the intelli- 1645 
gence they had received of the enemy was true. Upon 
which the scoutmaster was sent to make farther discovery, 
who, it seems, went not far enough, but returned and averred, 
that he had been three or four miles forward, and could 
neither discover nor hear any thing of them: and presently 
a report was raised in the army that the enemy was retired. 
Prince Rupert thereupon drew out a party of horse and 
musketeers, both to discover and engage them, the army 
remaining still in the same place and posture they had been 
in. And his highness had not marched above a mile, when 
he received certain intelligence of their advance, and in a 
short time after he saw the van of their army, but it seems 
not so distinctly but that he conceived they were retiring. 
Whereupon he advanced nearer with his horse, and sent 
back that the army should march up to him; and the 
messenger who brought the order said, that the prince 
desired they should make haste. Hereupon the advantage 
ground was quitted, and the excellent order they were in, 
and an advance made towards the enemy as well as might 
be. By that time they had marched about a mile and an 
half, the horse of the enemy were discerned to stand upon 
a high ground about Naseby ; and from thence seeing the 
manner of the King’s march in a full campania, they had 
leisure and opportunity to place themselves with all the 
advantages they could desire. The prince his natural heat 
and impatience could never endure an enemy long in his 
view, nor believe that they had the courage to endure his 
charge. And so the army was engaged before the cannon 
was turned, or the ground made choice of upon which they 
were to fight : so that courage was only to be relied upon, 
where all conduct failed so much. 

It was about ten of the clock when the battle began : and 
the first charge was given by prince Rupert, who, with his 
own and his brother prince Morrice his troop, performed it 
with his usual vigour, and was so well seconded that he bore 
down all before him, and was master of six pieces of the 
rebels’ best cannon. The lord Astely, with his foot, though 
against the hill, advanced upon their foot, who discharged 
their cannon at them, but overshot them, and so did their 
musketeers too. For the foot on either side hardly saw each 
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1645 other until they were within carabine-shot, and so only gave 
one volley ; the King’s foot, according to their usual custom, 
falling in with their swords and the but-ends of their mus- 
kets, with which they did very notable execution, and put 
the enemy into great disorder and confusion. The right 
wing of horse and foot being thus fortunately engaged and 
advanced, the left wing, under sir Marmaduke Langdale, in 
five bodies, advanced with equal resolution; and was 
encountered by Cromwell, who commanded the right wing 
of the enemy’s horse, with seven bodies greater and more 
numerous than either of the other, and had, besides the odds 
in number, the advantage of the ground; for the King’s 
horse were obliged to march up the hill before they could 
charge them: yet they did their duty as well as the place 
and great inequality of numbers would enable them to do. 
But being flanked on both sides by the enemy’s horse, and 
pressed hard before they could get to the top of the hill, they 
gave back, and fled farther and faster than became them. 
Four of the enemy’s bodies, close and in good order, followed 
them, that they might not rally again; which they never 
thought of doing ; and the rest charged the King’s foot, who 
had so much the advantage over theirs; whilst prince Rupert, 
with the right wing, pursued those horse which he had 
broken and defeated. 

The King’s reserve of horse, which was his own guards, 
with himself in the head of them, were even ready to charge 
those horse who followed those of the left wing, when, on 
a sudden, such a panic fear seized upon them that they all 
ran near a quarter of a mile without stopping ; which hap- 
pened upon an extraordinary accident, which hath seldom 
fallen out, and might well disturb and disorder very resolute 
troops, as these were the best horse in the army. The King, 
as was said before, was even upon the point of charging the 
enemy, in the head of his guards, when the earl of Corne- 
warth, who rode next to him, (a man never suspected for 
infidelity, nor one from whom the King would have received 
counsel in such a case,) on a sudden laid his hand on the 
bridle of the King’s horse, and swearing two or three full- 
mouthed Scots’ oaths, (for of that nation he was,) said, 
‘Will you go upon your death in an instant ?’ and, before 
his majesty understood what he would have, turned his horse 
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round ; upon which a word ran through the troops that they 1645 
should march to the right hand; which was both from 
charging the enemy, or assisting their own men. And upon 
this they all turned their horses and rode upon the spur, as 

if they were every man to shift for himself. 

It is very true that, upon the more soldierly word Stand, 
which was sent to run after them, many of them returned to 
the King ; though the former unlucky word carried more 
from him. And by this time prince Rupert was returned 
with a good body of those horse which had attended him in 
his prosperous charge on the right wing ; but they having, 
as they thought, acted their parts, they could never be 
brought to rally themselves again in order, or to charge 
‘the enemy. And that difference was observed shortly 
from the beginning of the war, in the discipline of the 
King’s troops and of those which marched under the 
command of Cromwell, (for it was only under him, and 
had never been notorious under Essex or Waller,) that 
though the King’s troops prevailed in the charge, and routed 
those they charged, they never rallied themselves again in 
order, nor could be brought to make a second charge again 
the same day : which was the reason that they had not an 
entire victory at Edgehill: whereas Cromwell’s troops, if 
they prevailed, or though they were beaten and routed, 
presently rallied again, and stood in good order till they 
received new orders. All that the King and prince could 
do could not rally their broken troops, which stood in suffi- 
cient numbers upon the field, though they often endeavoured 
it with the manifest hazard of their own persons. So that 
in the end the King was compelled to quit the field, and to 
leave Fayrefax master of all his foot, cannon, and baggage ; 
amongst which was his own cabinet, where his most secret 
papers were, and letters between the Queen and him; of 
which they shortly after made that barbarous use as was 
agreeable to their natures, and published them in print, that 
is, so much of them as they thought would asperse either of 
their majesties and improve the prejudice they had raised 
against them, and concealed other parts which would have 
vindicated them from many particulars with which they had 
aspersed them. 

It will not beseasonable in this place to mention the names 
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1645 of those noble persons who were lost in this battle, when 
the King and the kingdom were lost in it ; though there were 
above one hundred and fifty officers, and gentlemen of prime 
quality, whose memories ought to be preserved, who were 
dead upon the spot. The enemy left no manner of bar- 
barous cruelty unexercised that day, and in the pursuit 
killed above one hundred women, whereof some were 
officers’ wives of quality. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 42-6. 


LICENSE OF THE KING’S HORSE 


The commissioners of Devon had besought his highness 
to interpose his authority m the regulating and disposing 
the army to march towards the relief of Bristol ; declaring, 
as the posture of it then was, that both that county and 
garrisons must in a short time be as much undone and lost 
by them as by the invasion of the enemy ; that all the foot 
subsisted by, and lived upon, the magazines of the garrisons, 
and the horse possessed the other parts of the country to 
themselves, and would neither suffer provisions to be brought 
to the markets, for the replenishing their stores, nor any 
warrants to be executed for any payments; pretending 
they were to defend their own quarters, whilst themselves 
levied what money they pleased, and committed all sorts of 
insolences and outrages. And by this means, both before 
in Somersetshire and afterwards in Devonshire, when the 
King’s army was forced to retire, the enemy found great 
plenty of provisions in those quarters where his forces were 
in danger of starving : as all about Taunton there were very 
great quantities of corn, when they caused all their bread to 
be brought out of the stores of Bridgewater and Exciter ; 
which proceeded partly from the negligence and laziness of 
the officers and soldiers, who would not be at the trouble of 
threshing out the mows and ricks which were there, but 
principally by the protection given by the horse, who would 
not suffer any thing to be carried out of their quarters ; 
and such as sent their provisions to market were sure to 
have their money taken from them in their return. Inso- 
much as it was affirmed by the commissioners of Exciter, 
that before the enemy had any quarter within ten miles 
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there was not so much provision brought into that city in 1645 
a fortnight as they spent ina day; which was only by reason 
of the disorder of our own horse; and general Goring all 
this time lay in Exciter, breaking jests, and laughing at all 
people who brought complaints to him ; as one day, when 
all the fishermen complained to him, that as they came to the 
market they were robbed by his troopers, who took all their 
fish from them, he said that they might by this see what 
great injury was done to his men by those who accused them 
of so great swearing; ‘for if they did swear, you know,’ 
said he, ‘ they would catch no fish.’ 
History of the Rebellion, iv. 82-3. 


THE KING SURRENDERS TO 
THE SCOTTISH ARMY 


The King had before sent to eminent commanders of 1646 
name,! who had blocked up the town at a distance, that if 
they would pass their words, (how slender a security soever, 
from such men who had broken so many oaths for the safety 
of a king,) that they would immediately conduct him to the 
Parliament, he would have put himself into their hands ; 
for he was yet persuaded to think so well of the city of 
London, that he would not have been unwilling to have 
found himself there : but those officers would submit to no 
such engagements ; and great care was taken to have strict 
guards round about London, that he might not get thither. 
What should the King do? There was one thing most 
formidable to him, and which he was resolved to avoid, that 
was, to be enclosed in Oxford, and so to be given up, or 
taken, when the town should be surrendered, as a prisoner 
to the Independents’ army ; which he was advertised from 
all hands would treat him very barbarously. 

Tn this perplexity he chose rather to commit himself into 
the Scots’ army; which yet he did not trust so far as to give 
them notice of his journey by sending for a party of their 
horse to meet him, as they had proffered ; but early in the 
morning, upon the 27th day of April, he went out of Oxford, April 27. 
attended only by John Ashburnham, and a scholar, (one 
Hudson,) who understood the by-ways as well as the 

1 (To Col. Rainsborough and Col. Fleetwood at Woodstock. ] 
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common, and was indeed a very skilful guide. And in this 
equipage he left Oxford on a Monday, leaving those of his 
Council in Oxford who were privy to his going out not 
informed whether he would go to the Scots’ army or get 
privately into London, and lie there concealed till he might 
choose that which was best ; and it was generally believed 
that he had not within himself at that time a fixed resolution 
what he would do ; which was the more credited because it 
was nine days after his leaving Oxford before it was known 
where the King was; insomuch as Fayrefax, who came 
before it the fifth day after his majesty was gone, was sat 
down, and had made his circumvallation about Oxford, 
before he knew that the King was in the Scots’ army ; but 
the King had wasted that time in several places, whereof 
some were gentlemen’s houses, where he was not unknown 
though untaken notice of, purposely to be informed of the 
condition of the marquis of Mountrose, and to find some 
secure passage that he might find himself with him, which he 
did exceedingly desire ; but in the end went into the Scots’ 
army before Newark,! and sent for Mountrell to come to him. 

It was very early in the morning when the King went to 
the general’s lodging, and discovered himself to him ; who 
either was, or seemed to be, exceedingly surprised and con- 
founded at his majesty’s presence, and knew not what to 
say ; but presently gave notice of it to the committee, who 
were no less perplexed. An express was presently sent to 
the Parliament at Westminster, to inform them of the un- 
expected news, as a thing they had not the least imagination 
of. And the Parliament was so disordered with the intelli- 
gence, that at first they resolved to command their general 
to raise the siege before Oxford, and to march with all 
expedition to Newark; but the Scots’ commissioners 
diverted them from that, by assuring them that all their 
orders would meet with an absolute obedience in their army. 
So they made a short despatch to them, in which it was 
evident that they believed the King had gone to them by 
invitation, and not out of his own free choice ; and implying 
that they should shortly receive farther direction from them ; 
and in the mean time, that they should carefully watch that 
his majesty did not dispose himself to go some whither else. 

1 [At Southwell.] 
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The great care in the army was that there might be only 
respect and good manners shewed towards the King, without 
any thing of affection or dependence ; and therefore the 
general never asked the word of him, or any orders, nor 
suffered the officers of the army to resort to him, or to have 
any discourse with his majesty. Mountrell was ill looked 
upon, as the man who had brought this inconvenience upon 
them without their consent ; but he was not frighted from 
owning and declaring what had passed between them, what 
they had promised, and what they were engaged to do. 
However, though the King liked not the treatment he re- 
ceived, he was not without apprehension that Fayrefax 
‘might be forthwith appointed to decline all other enterprises, 
and to bring himself near the Scots’ army, they being too 
near together already; and therefore he forthwith gave 
order to the lord Bellasis to surrender Newark, that the 
Scots might march northward, which they resolved to do ; 
and he giving up that place, which he could have defended 
for some months longer from that enemy, upon honourable 
conditions, that army with great expedition marched to- 
wards Newcastle ; which the King was glad of, though their 
behaviour to him was still the same, and great strictness used 
that he might not confer with any man who was not well 
known to them, much less receive letters from any. 

It was an observation in that time, that the first publish- 
ing of extraordinary news was from the pulpit ; and by the 
preacher’s text, and his manner of discourse upon it, the 
auditors might judge, and commonly foresaw, what was 
like to be next done in the Parliament or Council of State. 
The first sermon that was preached before the King, after 
the army rose from Newark to march northwards, was upon 
the 19th chapter of the 2d book of Samuel, the 41st, 42d, 
and 43d verses : 


41. And, behold, all the men of Israel came to the king, and said unto 
the king, Why have our brethren the men of Judah stolen thee away, 
and have brought the king, and his household, and all David's men 
with him, over Jordan ? 

42. And all the men of Judah answered the men of Israel, Because the 
king is near of kin to us : wherefore then be ye angry for this matter ? 
have we eaten at all of the king's cost ? or hath he given us any gift ? 

43. And the men of Israel answered the men of Judah, and said, We 
have ten parts in the king, and we have also more right in David than 
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ye: why then did ye despise us, that our advice should not be first had 
in bringing back our king 2 And the words of the men of Judah were 
fiercer than the words of the men of Israel. 


Upon which words the preacher gave men cause to believe 
that now they had gotten their king they resolved to keep 
him, and to adhere to him. But his majesty came no sooner 
to Newcastle, than both Mons. Mountrell was restrained 
from having any conference with him, and Mr. Ashburnham 
was advised to shift for himself, or else that he should be 
delivered up to the Parliament ; and both the one and the 
other were come to Paris when the Queen sent those lords 
to hasten the Prince’s remove from Jarsey. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 192-5. 


CORNET JOYCE SEIZES UPON 
THE KING AT HOLMBY 


The same morning that Cromwell left London, cornet 
Joyce, (who was one of the agitators in the army,a tailor, and 
a fellow who had two or three years before served in a very 
inferior employment in Mr. Hollis’s house,) came with a 
squadron of fifty horse to Holmeby, where the King was, 
about the break of day ; and, without any interruption by 
the guard of horse or foot which waited there, came with two 
or three more, and knocked at the King’s chamber door, and 
said he must presently speak with the King. His majesty, 
surprised with the manner of it, rose out of his bed, and, 
half dressed, caused the door to be opened, which he knew 
would otherwise quickly be broken up ; they who waited in 
the chamber being persons of whom he had little knowledge 
and less confidence. As soon as the door was opened, Joyce 
and two or three more came into the chamber, with their 
hats off, and pistols in their hands, and Joyce told the 
King that he must go with them. His majesty asked, 
‘Whither?’ He answered, ‘To the army.’ The King 
asked him ‘ Where the army was ?’ He said, ‘ They would 
carry him to the place where it was.’ His majesty asked, 
‘By what authority they came?’ Joyce answered, ‘ By 
this ;’ and shewed them his pistol ; and desired his majesty 
‘that he would cause himself to be dressed, because it was 
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necessary they should make haste.’ Neither of the others 1647 
spake a word ; and Joyce, saving the bluntness and positive- 
ness of the few words he spake, behaved not himself rudely. 
The King said he could not stir before he spake with the 
committee to whom he had been delivered, and who were 
trusted by the Parliament ; and so appointed one of those 
who waited upon him to call them. The committee had been 
as much surprised with the noise as the King had been, and 
quickly came to his chamber, and asked Joyce, ‘ Whether 
he had any order from the Parliament?’ He said, ‘ No.’ 
‘From the General?’ ‘No.’ ‘ What authority he came 
by?’ To which he made no other answer than he had 
‘made to the King, and held up his pistol. They said, ‘ They 
would write to the Parliament to know their pleasure.’ 
Joyce said, ‘They might do so, but the King must presently 
go with them.’ Colonel Browne had sent for some of the 
troops who were appointed for the King’s guard, but they 
came not; he spake then with the officer who commanded 
those who were at that time upon the guard, and found that 
they would make no resistance. And so, after the King had 
made all the delays he conveniently could, without giving 
them cause to believe that he was resolved not to have gone, 
which had been to no purpose, after he had broken his fast, June 4, 
he went into his coach, attended by the few servants who 
were put about him, and went whither cornet Joyce would 
conduct him ; there being no part of the army known to be 
within twenty miles of Holmeby at that time; and that which 
administered most cause of apprehension was, that those 
officers who were of the guard declared that the squadron 
which was commanded by Joyce consisted not of soldiers of 
any one regiment, but were men of several troops and several 
regiments drawn together under him, who was not their 
proper officer ; so that the King did in truth believe that 
their purpose was to carry him to some place where they 
might more conveniently murder him. The committee 
quickly gave notice to the Parliament of what had passed, 
with all the circumstances ; and it was received with all 
imaginable consternation, nor could any body imagine what 
the purpose and resolution was. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 224-6, 
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HOLLIS AND IRETON 


In the House of Commons, which was the scene of all the 
action that displeased and incensed the army, (for the House 
of Peers was shrunk into so inconsiderable a number, and 
their persons not considerable after the death of the earl of 
Essex, except those who were affected to, or might be dis- 
posed by, the army,) they were wholly guided by Hollis and 
Stapleton, Lewes and Glinn, who had been very popular and 
notorious from the beginning, and by Waller and Massy and 
Browne, who had served in commands in the army, and 
performed at some times very signal services, and were 
exceedingly beloved in the city, and two or three others who 
followed their dictates, and were subservient to their direc- 
tions. These were all men of parts, interest, and signal 
courage, and did not only heartily abhor the intentions 
which they discerned the army to have, or that it was wholly 
to be disposed according to the intentions of Cromwell, but 
had likewise declared animosities against the persons of the 
most active and powerful officers ; as Hollis had one day, 
upon a very hot debate in the House, and some rude ex- 
pressions which fell from Ireton, persuaded him to walk out 
of the House with him, and then told him that he should 
presently go over the water and fight with him. Ireton told 
him his conscience would not suffer him to fight a duel ; 
upon which Hollis, in choler, pulled him by the nose, telling 
him, if his conscience would keep him from giving men 
satisfaction, it should keep him from provoking them. This 
affront to the third person of the army, and to a man of the 
most virulent, malicious, and revengeful nature of all the 
pack, so incensed the whole party, that they were resolved 
one way or other to be rid of him, who had that power in the 
House, and that reputation abroad, that when he could not 
absolutely control their designs, he did so obstruct them 
that they could not advance to any conclusion. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 238. 
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THE KING ESCAPES FROM HAMPTON COURT 


The King found himself in great perplexity from what he 1647 
discerned and observed himself, as well as what he heard 
from others ; but what use to make of the one or the other 
was very hard to resolve: he did really believe that their 
malice was at the height, and that they did design his murder, 
but knew not which was a probable way to prevent it. 
The making an escape, if it were not contrived with wonder- 
ful sagacity, would expose him to be assassinated by pre- 
tended ignorance, and would be charged upon himself ; and 
if he could avoid their guards, and get beyond them undis- 
covered, whither should he go, and what place would receive 
and defend him? The hope of the city seemed not to him 
to have a foundation of reason; they had been too late 
subdued to recover courage for such an adventure ; and the 
army now was much more master of it than when they 
desponded. There is reason to believe that he did resolve 
to transport himself beyond the seas, which had been no 
hard matter to have brought to pass; but with whom he 
consulted for the way of doing it is not to this day discovered, 
they who were instrumental in his remove pretending to 
know nothing of the resolution or counsel. But one morning Nov. 11. 
about the beginning of September,! the King having the 
night before pretended some indisposition, and that he would 
go to his rest, they who went into his chamber found that 
he was not there, nor had been in his bed that night. There 
were two or three letters found upon his table, writ all with 
own hand, one to the Parliament, and another to the 
general ; in which he declared the reason of his remove to 
be an apprehension that some desperate persons had a pur- 
pose to assassinate him ; and therefore he had withdrawn 
himself with a purpose of remaining concealed, until the 
Parliament had agreed upon such propositions as should be 
fit for him to consent to; and he would then appear, and 
willingly consent to any thing that should be for the peace 
and happiness of the kingdom. There were discovered 
the treading of horses at a back door of the garden into which 
his majesty had a passage out of his chamber ; and it is true 

1 (This extraordinary mistake shows in a special instance the careless: 
ness of Clarendon with regard to dates. | 
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1647 that way he went, having appointed his horse to be there 


Nov. 12. 


ready at an hour, and sir John Berkely, Ashburnham, and 
Legg, to wait upon him, the two last being of his bed- 
chamber. Ashburnham seemed only to know what they 
were to do, the other two having received only orders to 
attend. When they were free from the apprehension of the 
guards and the horse quarters, they rode towards the west, 
and towards that part of Hampshire which led to the New 
Forest. The King asked Ashburnham where the ship lay; 
which made the other two conclude that the King resolved 
to transport himself. After they had made some stay in 
that part next the sea, and Ashburnham had been some 
time absent, he returned without any news of the ship ; 
with which the King seemed troubled. Upon this dis- 
appointment, the King thought it best, for avoiding all 
highways, to go to Titchfeild, a noble seat of the earl of 
Southampton, who was not there, but inhabited by the old 
lady his mother, with a small family, which made the retreat 
the more convenient. There his majesty alighted, and 
would speak with the lady, to whom he made no scruple of 
communicating himself, well knowing her to be a lady of 
that honour and spirit that she was superior to all kind of 
temptation. There he refreshed himself, and consulted 
with his three servants what he should next do, since there 
was neither ship ready, nor could they presume that they 
could remain long there undiscovered. 

In this debate, the Isle of Wight came to be mentioned 
(as they say) by Ashburnham, as a place where his majesty 
might securely repose himself until he thought fit to inform 
the Parliament where he was. Colonel Hammond was 
governor there, an officer of the army, and of nearest trust 
with Cromwell, having by his advice been married to a 
daughter of John Hambden, whose memory he always 
adored ; yet, by some fatal mistake, this man was thought 
a person of honour and generosity enough to trust the King’s 
person to,and Ashburnham and Berkely were sent to him, 
with orders, first, to be sure that the man would faithfully 
promise not to deliver his majesty up, though the Parlia- 
ment or army should require him, but to give him his liberty 
to shift for himself if he were not able to defend him: and 
except he would make that promise, they should not let 
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him know where his majesty was, but should return pre- 1647 
sently to him. With this commission they two crossed the 
water to the Isle of Wight, the King in the mean time 
reposing himself at Titchfeild. The next day they found Nov. 13. 
Colonel Hammond, who was known to them both, who had 
conversation with him in the army when the King was well 
treated there, and their persons had been very civilly 
treated by most of the officers, who thought themselves 
qualified sufficiently for Court preferments. They told him 
that the King was withdrawn from the army; of which he 
seemed to have had no notice, and to be very much surprised 
with it. They then said, that the King had so good an 
opinion of him, knowing him to be a gentleman, and for his 
relation to Dr. Hammond, (whose nephew he was,) that he 
would trust his person with him, and would from thence 
write to the Parliament, if he would promise that if his 
message had not that effect which he hoped it would have, 
he would leave him to himself to go whither he thought fit, 
and would not deliver him to the Parliament or army if they 
should require it. His answer was, that he would pay all 
the duty and service to his majesty that was in his power ; 
and if he pleased to come thither, he would receive and 
entertain him as well as he could; but that he was an 
inferior officer, and must obey his superiors in whatsoever 
they thought fit to command him: with which when he 
saw they were not satisfied, he asked where the King 
was; to which they made no other answer but that they 
would acquaint his majesty with his answer, and if he were 
satisfied with it they would return to him again. He de- 
manded that Mr. Ashburnham would stay with him and 
that the other might go to the King ; which Ashburnham 
refused to do. 

After some time spent in debate, in which he made many 
expressions of his desire to do any service to his majesty, 
they were contented that he should go with them, and Ash- 
burnham said he would conduct him to the place where the 
King was; and so, he commanding three or four servants 
or soldiers to wait on him, they went together to Titchfeild ; 
and, the other staying below, Ashburnham went up to the 
King’s chamber. And when he had acquainted him with 
all that had passed, and that Hammond was in the house, 

1142 L 
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1647 his majesty brake out in a passionate exclamation, and said, 


Noy. 13. 


‘Oh, Jack, thou hast undone me!’ with which the other 
falling into a great passion of weeping, offered to go down 
and to kill Hammond; to which his majesty would not 
consent, and, after some pausing and deliberation, sent for 
him up, and endeavoured to persuade him to make the same 
promise which had before been proposed : to which he made 
the same answer he had done, but with many professions of 
doing all the offices he could for his majesty, and seemed to 
believe that the army would do well for him. The King 
believed that there was now no possible way to get from him, 
he having the command of the country, and could call in 
what help he would; and so he went with him into the 
Tsle of Wight, and was lodged in Carisbrook Castle with all 
demonstration of respect and duty. 

It never appeared afterwards that the King was mali- 
ciously betrayed to this unhappy peregrination by the 
treachery and practice of those he trusted, and his majesty 
himself never entertained the least jealousy or suspicion of 
it : yet the whole design appeared to be so weakly contrived, 
the not being sure of a ship, if the resolution were fixed for 
embarking, (which was never manifest,) the making choice 
of the Isle of Wight, and of Hammond to be trusted, since 
nothing fell out which was not to be reasonably foreseen 
and expected, and the bringing him to Titchfeild without 
the permission of the King, if not directly contrary to it, 
seemed to be all so far from a rational design and conduct, 
that most men did believe that there was treason in the 
contrivance, or that his majesty trusted those who were 
grossly imposed upon and deceived by his greatest enemies, 
Legg had so general a reputation of integrity and fidelity to 
his master, that he never fell under the least imputation or 
reproach with any man: he was a very punctual and steady 
observer of the orders he received, but no contriver of them ; 
and though he had in truth a better judgment and under- 
standing than either of the other two, his modesty and 
diffidence of himself never suffered him to contrive bold 
counsels. Berkely was less known amongst those persons 
of honour and quality who had followed the King, being in 
a very private station before the war, and his post in it being 
in the farthest corner of the kingdom, and not much spoken 
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of till the end of it, when he was not beholding to reports ; 1647 
his ambition and vanity were well known to be predominant 
in him, and that he had great confidence in himself, and did 
not delight to converse with those who had not; but he 
never fell under any blemish of disloyalty, and he took care 
to publish that this enterprise of the King’s was so totally 
without his privity, that he was required to attend on horse- 
back at such an hour, and had not the least intimation of 
his majesty’s purpose what he intended to do. And 
another particular, which was acknowledged by Hammond, 
did him much credit, that when Hammond demanded that 
Ashburnham should remain with him whilst the other went 
to the King, which Ashburnham refused to do, Berkely did 
offer himself to remain with him whilst Ashburnham should 
attend his majesty ; so that the whole weight of the pre- 
judice and reproach was cast upon Ashburnham, who was 
known to have so great an interest in the affections of his 
master, and so great an influence upon his counsels and 
resolutions, that he could not be ignorant of any thing that 
moved him. 

The not having a ship ready, if it were intended, was 
non-excusable ; and the putting the King into Hammond’s 
hands without his leave could never be wiped out. There 
were some who said, that Mr. Ashburnham resolved that the 
King should go to the Isle of Wight before he left Hampton 
Court ; and the lord Langdale often said, that being in 
Mr. Ashburnham’s chamber at that time, he had the curiosity, 
whilst the other went out of the room, to look upon a paper 
that lay upon the table, in which was writ that it would be 
best for the King to withdraw from the army, where he was 
in such danger, and that the Isle of Wight would be a good 
retreat, where colonel Hammond commanded, who was 
a very honest man. And this was some days before his 
majesty removed. And then it was observed, that Ham- 
mond himself left the army but two or three days before 
the King’s remove, and went to the Isle of Wight at a season 
when there was no visible occasion to draw him thither, and 
when the agitation in the army was at highest. And it was 
looked upon with the more wonder, because he [Ashburn- 
ham] was not afterwards called in question for being in- 
strumental in the King’s going away, but lived unquestioned 
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1647 long after in the sight of the Parliament, and in conversation 
with some of the officers of the army who had most deceived 
him ; and, which was more censured than all the rest, that 
after the murder of the King he compounded, as was re- 
ported, at an easy rate, and lived at ease and grew rich for 
many years together without interruption. 

On the other hand, he preserved his reputation and credit 
with the most eminent of the King’s party ; and his remain- 
ing in England was upon the marriage of a lady by whom 
he had a great fortune and many conveniences, which would 
have been seized by his leaving the kingdom ; and he did 
send over to the King, and had leave to stay there, and 
sometimes supplied the King with considerable sums of 

1654 money. Afterwards he was committed to the Tower by 

June 2. Cromwell, where he remained till his [Cromwell’s] death : 
and when the King returned, most of those of greatest 
reputation, as the marquis of Hartford and the earl of 
Southampton, gave him a good testimony ; and the King 
at his death was known to have a clear opinion of his 
affection and integrity ; yet, after his majesty’s return, the 
old discourses were revived, and major Huntington did 
affirm that Mr. Ashburnham did intend the King should go to 
the Isle of Wight before he left Hampton Court. And many 
who did not believe him to be corrupted did still think that 
Cromwell and Ireton had overwitted him, and persuaded 
him, upon great promises that it should prove for his 
majesty’s benefit and that they should the sooner do his 
business, that he should withdraw from the army and put 
himself into Hammond’s hand ; for if in truth transporta- 
tion had been thought of, it is hard to believe that a ship 
would not have been provided. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 262-8. 


CROMWELL CRUSHES THE LEVELLERS 


But Cromwell had more cause to fear a fire in his own 
quarters, and that he had raised a spirit in the army which 
would not be easily quieted again. The Agitators, who 
were first formed by him to oppose the Parliament, and to 
resist the destructive doom of their disbanding, and likewise 
to prevent any inconvenience or mischieve that might result 
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from the drowsy, dull, presbyterian humour of Fayrefax, 1647 
who wished nothing that Cromwell did, and yet contributed 
to bring it all to pass; these Agitators had hitherto tran- 
scribed faithfully all the copies he had given them, and 
offered such advices to the Parliament, and insisted upon 
such expostulations and demands, as were necessary whilst 
there was either any purpose to treat with the King or any 
reason to flatter his party. But now the King was gone 
from the army, and in such a place as the army could have 
no recourse to him, and that the Parliament was become of 
so soft a temper that the party of the army that was in it 
could make all necessary impression upon them, he desired 
to restrain the Agitators from that liberty which they had 
so long enjoyed, and to keep them within stricter rules of 
obedience to their superiors, and to hinder their future 
meetings and consultations concerning the settling the 
government of the kingdom ; which he thought ought now 
to be solely left to the Parliament, whose authority for the 
present he thought best to uphold, and by it to establish all 
that was to be done. But the Agitators would not be so 
dismissed from state affairs, of which they had so pleasant 
a relish, nor be at the mercy of the Parliament which they 
had so much provoked; and therefore, when they were 
admitted no more to consultations with their officers, they 
continued their meetings without them, and thought there 
was as great need to reform their officers as any other part 
of the Church or State. They entered into new associations, 
and made many propositions to their officers and to the 
Parliament to introduce an equality into all conditions, and 
a parity amongst all men; from whence they had the 
appellation of Levellers; which appeared a great party. 
They did not only meet against the express commands 
of their officers, but drew very considerable parties of 
the army to rendezvous,! without the order or privity of 
their superiors, and there persuaded them to enter into such 
engagements as would in a short time have dissolved the 
government of the army, and absolved them from a depen- 
dence upon the general officers. And the suppression of this 
license put Cromwell to the expense of all his cunning, 
dexterity, and courage ; so that after he had cajoled the 
1 f* randevoozes,’ MS. ] 
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_ 1647 Parliament, as if the preservation of their authority had been 
all he cared for and took to heart, and sent some false 
brothers to comply in the counsels of the conspirators, and 

Nov. 15?] by that means having notice of their rendezvous, he was 
unexpectedly found, himself, with an ordinary guard at 
those meetings ; and, with a marvellous vivacity, having 
asked some questions of those whom he observed most 
active, and receiving insolent answers, he knocked two or 
three of them in head with his own hand, and then 
charged the rest with his troop, and took such a number of 
them as he thought fit; whereof he presently caused some 
to be hanged, and sent others to London for a more formal 
trial. And by two or three such encounters, for the ob- 
stinacy continued long, he totally subdued that spirit in the 
army, though it continued and increased very much in the 
kingdom ; and if it had not been encountered at that time 
with that rough and brisk temper of Cromwell, it would 
presently have produced all imaginable confusion in the 
Parliament, army, and kingdom. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 275-6. 


CROMWELL’S SUPERIOR STATESMANSHIP 


It was a wonderful difference, throughout their whole 
proceedings, between the heads of those who were thought 
to sway the Presbyterian councils and those who governed 
the Independents, though they were equally masters of 
dissimulation, and had equally malice and wickedness in 
their intentions, though not of the same kind, and were 
equally unrestrained by any scruples or motions of con- 
science ; the Independents always doing that which, how 
ill and unjustifiable soever, contributed still to the end they 
aimed at, and to the conclusion they meant to bring to pass ; 
whereas the Presbyterians, for the most part, did always 
somewhat that reasonably must destroy their own end, and 
cross that which they first and principally designed. And 
there were two reasons that might naturally produce this 
unsuccess in the latter, at least hindered the even progress 
and current which favoured the other. First, their councils 
were most distracted and divided, being made up of many 
men whose humours and natures must be observed and 
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complied with, and whose concurrence was necessary to 1647 
the carrying on, though their inclinations did not concur in, 

the same designs ; whereas the other party was entirely led 
and governed by two or three, to whom they resigned 
implicitly the conduct of their interest; who advanced 
when they saw it seasonable, and stood still, or retired, or 
even declined the way they best liked, when they saw any 

pe enient jealousy awaked by the progress they had 
made. 

In the second place, the Presbyterians, (by whom I mean 
the Scots,) formed all their counsels by the inclinations and 
affections of the people; and first considered how they 
might corrupt, and seduce, and dispose, them to second their 
purposes, and how far they might depend upon their con- 
currence and assistance, before they resolved to make any 
attempt ; and this made them in such a degree submit to 
their senseless and wretched clergy, whose infectious breath 
corrupted and governed the people, and whose authority 
was prevalent upon their own wives and in their domestic 
affairs ; and yet they never communicated to them more 
than the outside of their designs. Whereas, on the other side, 
Cromwell, and the few others with whom he consulted, first 
considered what was absolutely necessary to their main and 
determined end, and then, whether it were right or wrong, 
to make all other means subservient to it; to cozen and 
deceive men, as long as they could induce them to contribute 
to what they desired, upon motives how foreign soever, and 
when they would keep company with them no longer, or 
farther serve their purposes, to compel them by force to 
submit to what they should not be able to oppose. And so 
the one resolved only to do what they believed the people 
would like and approve; and the other, that the people 
should like and approve what they had resolved. And this 
difference in the measures they took was the true cause of 
the so different success in all they undertook. Machiavell 
was in the right, though he got an ill name by it with those 
who take what he says from the report of other men, or do 
not enough consider themselves what he says,and hismethod 
in speaking: he was as great an enemy to tyranny and in- 
justice in any government as any man then was or now is, 
and says, that a man were better be a dog than to be subject 
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1647 to those passions and appetites which possess all unjust and 
ambitious and tyrannical persons; but he confesses, that 
they who are so transported, and have entertained such 
wicked designs as are void of all conscience, must not think 
to prosecute them by the rules of conscience, which was laid 
aside or subdued before they entered upon them; they 
must make no scruple of doing all those impious things 
which are necessary to compass and support the impiety to 
which they have devoted themselves; and therefore he 
commends Cesar Borgia for not being startled with breach 
of faith, perjuries, and murders, for the removal of those 
men who he was sure would cross and enervate the whole 
enterprise he had resolved and addicted himself to, and 
blames those usurpers who had made themselves tyrants, 
for hoping to support a government by justice which they 
had assumed unjustly, and which, having wickedly at- 
tempted, they manifestly lost by not being wicked enough. 
The common old adage, that he who hath drawn his sword 
against his prince ought to throw away the scabbard, never 
to think of sheathing it again, hath never been received in 
a neighbour climate, but hath been looked upon, in the 
frolic humour of that nation, as a gaiety that manifests 
a noble spirit, and may conduce to many advantages, and 
hath been controlled by some wonderful successes in this 
age, in those parts which used not to be so favourable to 
such attempts: yet without doubt the rule will still hold 
good ; and they who enter upon unwarrantable enterprises 
must pursue many unwarrantable ways to preserve them- 
selves from the penalty of the first guilt. 

Cromwell, though the greatest dissembler living, always 
made his hypocrisy of singular use and benefit to him, and 
never did any thing, how ungracious or imprudent soever it 
seemed to be, but what was necessary to the design; even 
his roughness and unpolishedness, which in the beginning 
of the Parliament he affected, contrary to the smoothness 
and complacency which his cousin and bosom friend Mr. 
Hambden practised towards all men, was necessary ; and 
his first public declaration in the beginning of the war to his 
troop when it was first mustered, that he would not deceive 
or cozen them by the perplexed and involved expressions in 
his commission, to fight for ‘ King and Parliament,’ and 
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therefore told them, that if the King chanced to be in the 1647 
body of the enemy that he was to charge, he would as soon 
discharge his pistol upon him as at any other private person, 
and if their conscience would not permit them to do the like, 
he advised them not to list themselves in his troop or under 
his command, which was generally looked upon as imprudent 
and malicious, and might by the professions the Parliament 
then made have proved dangerous to him, yet served his 
turn, and severed from others, and united, all the furious 
and incensed men against the government, whether ecclesias- 
tical or civil, to look upon him as a man for their turn, and 
upon whom they might depend, as one who would go through 
his work that he undertook. And his strict and unsociable 
humour in not keeping company with the other officers of 
the army in their jollities and excesses, to which most of 
the superior officers under the earl of Essex were inclined, and 
by which he often made himself ridiculous or contemptible, 
drew all those of the like sour or reserved natures to his 
society and conversation, and gave him opportunity to form 
their understandings, inclinations, and resolutions, to his 
own model. And by this he grew to have a wonderful in- 
terest in the common soldiers, out of which, as his authority 
increased, he made all his officers, well instructed how to 
live in the same manner with their soldiers, that they might 
be able to apply them to their own purposes. Whilst he 
looked upon the Presbyterian humour as the best incentive 
to rebellion, no man more a Presbyterian; he sung all 
psalms with them to their tunes, and loved the longest 
sermons as much as they ; but when he discovered that they 
would prescribe some limits and bounds to their rebellion, 
that it was not well breathed, and would expire as soon as 
some few particulars were granted to them in religion which 
he cared not for, and then that the government must run 
still in the same channel, it concerned him to make it be- 
lieved that the State had been more delinquent than the 
Church, and that the people suffered more by the civil than 
by the ecclesiastical power ; and therefore that the change 
of one would give them little ease, if there were not as great 
an alteration in the other, and if the whole government in 
both were not reformed and altered ; which though it made 
him generally odious, and irreconciled many of his old 
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1647 friends to him, yet it made those who remained more cordial 
and firm to him,and he could better compute his own strength 
and upon whom he might depend. And this discovery 
made him contrive the new model of the army ; which 
was the most unpopular act, and disobliged all those who 
first contrived the rebellion, and who were the very soul of 
it ; and yet if he had not brought that to pass, and changed 
a general who, though not very sharpsighted, would never 
‘tbe governed, nor applied to any thing he did not like, for 
another who had no eyes, and so would be willing to be led, 
all his designs must have come to nothing, and he remained 
a private colonel of horse, not considerable enough to be in 
any figure upon an advantageous composition. 

After all the successes of his new model, he saw his army 
was balanced by that of the Scots, who took themselves to 
have equal merit with the other, and was thought to have 
contributed no less towards the suppression of the King than 
that under Fayrefax had done, and who, after all the vic- 
tories, and reduction of the King to that lowness, desired 
still a composition, and to submit again to the subjection of 
the King ; nor was it yet time for him to own or communi- 
cate his resolution to the contrary, lest even many of those 
who wished the extirpation of monarchy might be startled 
at the difficulty of the enterprise, and with the power that 
was like to oppose them. And therefore he was first to 
incense the people against the Scots’ nation, as being a 
mercenary aid entertained at a vast charge to the kingdom, 
that was only to be paid their wages and to be dismissed, 
without having the honour to judge with them upon what 
conditions the King should be received and restored ; the 
accomplishing whereof ought to be the peculiar glory of the 
Parliament without a rival, and that the King might owe 
the benefit wholly to them. And this was as popular an 
argument as he could embark himself in, the whole kingdom 
in general having a great detestation of the Scots ; and they 
who most desired the King’s restoration wished that he 
might have as little obligation to them as was possible, and 
that they might have as little credit afterwards with him. 
And with this universal applause, he compelled the Scots to 
depart the kingdom, with that circumstance as must ever 
afterwards render them odious and infamous. There 
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seemed nothing more dangerous and destructive to the 1647 
power and interest of the army, in so general a discontent 
throughout the kingdom, than a division, and mutiny within 
itself ; that the common soldiers should erect an authority 
distinct from their officers, and by which they would choose 
to govern against their superior commanders, at least with- 
out them, and to fancy that they had an interest of their 
own severed from that of the army, and for the preservation 
whereof they were to trust none but themselves ; which had 
been never heard of before in any army, and was looked upon 
as a presage of the ruin of the whole, and of those who had 
adhered to them ; and yet, if he had not raised this seditious 
spirit in the army, he could not have prevented the dis- 
banding some part of the army and sending another part of 
it into Ireland, before the Scots left Newcastle ; nor have 
been able to have taken the King from Holmeby into the 
hands of the army after the Scots were gone. And after all 
his hypocrisy towards the King and his party, by which he 
prevented many inconveniences which might have befallen 
him, he could never have been rid of him again so unre- 
proachfully as by his changing his own countenance, and 
giving other cause to the King to suspect the safety of his 
person, and thereupon to make his escape from the army, 
by which he quickly became a prisoner, and so was deprived 
of any resort, from whence many mischieves might have 
proceeded to have disturbed his counsels. And how con- 
stantly he pursued this method in his subsequent actions 
will be observed in its place. 
History of the Rebellion, iv. 303-8. 


SURRENDER OF COLCHESTER 


The total defeat of the Scots’ army within very few days 1648 
succeeds this ; and when those noble persons within Col- 
chester were advertised of both, they knew well that there 
was no possibility of relieve, nor could they expect it longer, 
being pressed with want of all kind of victual, and having 
eaten near all their horses ; so that they sent to Fayrefax, Aug. 24, 
to treat about the delivery of the town upon reasonable 
conditions ; but he refused to treat, or to give any conditions, 
if they would not render to mercy all the officers and gentle- 
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1648 men ; the common soldiers they were contented to dismiss. 


Aug. 27, 
Aug. 28. 


They spent a day or two in deliberation ; proposed the 
making a brisk sally, and thereby to shift for themselves, 
as many as could; but they had too few horses, and the 
few that were left uneaten were too weak for that enterprise. 
Then, that they would open a port, and every man die with 
their arms in their hands ; but that way they could only be 
sure of being killed, without hurting their adversaries, who 
had ways enough securely to assault them. Whereupon 
they were in the end obliged to deliver themselves up 
prisoners at mercy ; and were thereupon, all the officers and 
gentlemen, led into the public hall of the town, where they 
were locked up, and a strong guard set upon them. They 
were required presently to send a list of all their names to 
the general, which they presently did ; and, within a short 
time after, a guard was sent to bring sir Charles Lucas and 
sir George Lysle and sir Bernard Gascoigne to the general, 
who being sat with his council of war, they were carried in, 
and in a very short discourse told, that after so long and so 
obstinate a defence, until they found it necessary to deliver 
themselves up to mercy, it was necessary, for the example 
of others, and that the peace of the kingdom might be no 
more disturbed in that manner, that some military justice 
should be executed ; and therefore that council had deter- 
mined that they three should be presently shot to death, for 
which they were advised to prepare themselves ; and with- 
out considering or hearing what they had a mind to say for 
themselves, they were led into a yard that was contiguous, 
where they found three files of musketeers, ready for their 
despatch. 

Sir Bernard Gascoigne (who was a gentleman of Florence 
who had served the King in the war, and afterwards re- 
mained in London till the unhappy adventure of Colchester, 
and then accompanied his friends thither) had only English 
enough to make himself understood that he desired a pen and 
ink and paper, that he might write a letter to his prince, the 
Great Duke, that his highness might know in what manner 
he lost his life, to the end his heirs might possess his estate. 
The officer that attended the execution thought fit to ac- 
quaint the general and council, without which he durst not 
allow him pen and ink, which he thought he might reason- 
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ably demand. When they were informed of it, they thought 1648 
it a matter worthy some consideration ; they had chosen 
him out of the list for his quality, conceiving him to be an 
English gentleman, and preferred him for being a knight, 
that they might sacrifice three of that rank. 

This delay brought the news of this bloody resolution to 
the prisoners in the town, who were infinitely afilicted with 
it ; and the lord Capell prevailed with an officer, or soldier, of 
their guard, to carry a letter, signed by the chief persons and 
officers, and in the name of the rest, for not losing time, to 
the general ; in which they took notice of that judgment, 
and desired him either to forbear the execution of it, or that 
they might all, who were equally guilty with those three, 
undergo the same sentence with them. The letter was 
delivered, but had no other effect than the sending to the 
officer to despatch his order, reserving the Italian to the last. 
Sir Charles Lucas was their first work, who fell dead ; upon 
which George Lysle ran to him, embraced and kissed him, 
and then stood up, and looked those who were to execute 
him in the face; and thinking they stood at too great a 
distance, spake to them to come nearer ; to which one of 
them said, ‘Tl warrant you, sir, we'll hit you:’ to which 
he answered smiling, ‘ Friends, I have been nearer you when 
you have missed me.’ And thereupon they all fired upon 
him, and did their work home, so that he fell down dead of 
many wounds without speaking word. Sir Bernard Gas- 
coigne had his doublet off, and expected the next salvo ; 
but the officer told him he had order to carry him back to his 
friends, which at that time was very indifferent to him. 
The council had considered, that if they should in this 
manner have taken the life of a foreigner, who seemed to 
be a person of quality, their friends or children who should 
visit Italy might pay dear for many generations ; and there- 
fore they commanded the officer, when the other two should 
be dead, to carry him back again to the other prisoners. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 386-8. 
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CAPTURE AND RECAPTURE OF 
PONTEFRACT CASTLE 


1648 When the war had been brought to an end by the reduc- 
tion of all places and persons which had held for the King, 
and all men’s hopes had been rendered desperate by the 
imprisonment of the King in the Isle of Wight, those officers 
and gentlemen who had served whilst there was any service 
betook themselves generally to the habitations they had in 
the several countries ; where they lived quietly and privately 
under the insolence of those neighbours who had formerly, 
by the inferiority of their conditions, submitted to them. 
When the Parliament had finished the war, they reduced 
and slighted! most of the inland garrisons,! the maintenance 
whereof was very chargeable ; yet, by the interest of some 
person who commanded it, or out of the consideration of the 
strength and importance of the place, they kept still a 
garrison in Pomfrett castle, a noble royalty and palace 
belonging to the Crown, and then part of the Queen’s 
jointure. The situation in itself was very strong, no part 
whereof was commanded by any other ground: the house 
very large, with all offices suitable to a princely seat, and 
though built very near the top of a hill, so that it had the 
prospect of a great part of the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
of Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, yet it was plentifully 
supplied with water. Colonel Cotterell, the governor of 
this garrison, exercised a very severe jurisdiction over his 
neighbours of those parts ; which were inhabited by many 
gentlemen and soldiers who had served the King throughout 
the war, and who were known to retain their old affections, 
though they lived with all submission to the present govern- 
ment. Upon the least jealousy or humour, these men were 
frequently sent for, reproached, and sometimes imprisoned 
by the governor in this garrison, which did not render them 
the more devoted to him. When there appeared some hopes 
that the Scots would raise an army for the relief and release 
of the King, sir Marmaduke Langdale, in his way toScotland, 
had eit and conferred with some of his old friends and 
countrymen, who now lived quietly within some distance 

1 (Dismantled the castles. | 
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of Pomfrett, who informed him of that garrison, the place 1648 
whereof was well known to him. And he acquainting them 
with the assurance he had of the resolution of the principal 
persons of that kingdom of Scotland, and that they had 
invited him to join with them, in order to which he was then 
going thither, they agreed that when it should appear that 
one army was raised in Scotland upon that account, which 
must draw down the Parliament’s army into the northern 
counties, and that there should be risings in other parts of 
the kingdom, (which the general indisposition and discontent, 
besides some particular designs, made like to fall out,) that 
then those gentlemen should endeavour the surprise of that 
castle, and after they had made themselves strong in it, and 
provided it with provisions to endure some restraint, they 
should draw as good a body to them as those countries would 
yield : and having thus adjusted that design, they settled 
such a way of correspondence with sir Marmaduke, that they 
frequently gave him an account and received his directions 
for their proceeding. And in this disposition they continued 
quiet, as they had always been; and the governor of the 
castle lived towards them with less jealousy and more 
humanity than he had been accustomed to. 

There was one colonel Morrice, who, being a very young 
man, had in the beginning of the war been an officer in some 
regiment of the King’s, and out of the folly and impatience 
of his youth had quitted that service, and engaged himself 
in the Parliament army, with some circumstances not very 
commendable ; and by the clearness of his courage, and the 
pleasantness of his humour, made himself not only very 
acceptable, but was preferred to the command of a colonel, 
and performed many notable services for them, being a stout 
and bold undertaker in attempts of the greatest danger ; 
wherein he had usually success. After the new modelling 
of the army, and the introducing a stricter discipline, his 
life of great license kept not his reputation with the new 
officers ; and being a free speaker and censurer of their 
affected behaviour, they left him out in their compounding 
their new army, but with many professions of kindness, and 
respect to his eminent courage, which they would find some 
oceasion to employ and reward. He was a gentleman of 
a competent estate in those parts of Yorkshire ; and as he 
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1648 had grown older, he had heartily detested himself for having 
quitted the King’s service, and had resolved to take some 
seasonable opportunity to wipe off that blemish by a service 
that would redeem him ; and so was not troubled to be set 
aside by the new general, but betook himself to his estate, 
enjoyed his old humour, which was cheerful and pleasant, 
and made himself most acceptable to those who were most 
trusted by the Parliament, who thought that they had dis- 
missed one of the best officers they had, and were sorry 
for it. 

He now, as a country gentleman, frequented the fairs and 
markets, and conversed with equal freedom with all his 
neighbours, of what party soever they had been of, and 
renewed the friendship he had formerly held with some of 
those gentlemen who had served the King. But no friend- 
ship was so dear to him as that of the governor of Pomfrett 
castle, who loved him above all men, and delighted so much 
in his company that he got him to be with him sometimes 
a week and more at a time in the castle, when they always 
lay together in one bed. He declared to one of those gentle- 
men who were united together to make that attempt, that 
he would surprise that castle whenever they should think 
the season ripe for it; and that gentleman, who knew him 
very well, believed him so entirely, that he told his com- 
panions that they should not trouble themselves with 
contriving the means to surprise that place, which by 
trusting too many would be liable to discovery, but that he 
would take that charge upon himself, by a way they need 
not inquire into, and which he assured them should not fail : 
and they all very willingly acquiesced in his undertaking, 
to which they knew he was not inclined without good 
grounds. Morrice was more frequently with the governor, 
who never thought himself well without him; and always 
told him he must have a great care of his garrison, that he 
had none but faithful men in the castle, for that he was 
confident there were some men who lived not far off, and 
who many times came to visit him, had some design upon 
the place; and would then in confidence name many 
persons to him, (some whereof were those very men with 
whom he communicated, and others were men of another 
temper, and were most devoted to the Parliament, all his 
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particular friends and companions,) but that he should not 1648 
be troubled ; for he had a false brother amongst them, from 
whom he was sure to have seasonable advertisement ; and 
promised him that he would, within few hours’ notice, bring 
him at any time forty or fifty good men into the castle to re- 
inforce his garrison when there should be occasion ; and he 
would shew him the list of such men as would be always 
ready, and would sometimes bring some of those men with him, 
and tell the governor before them that those were in the list 
he had given him of the honest fellows who would stick to 
him when there should be need ; and others would acciden- 
tally tell the governor that they had listed themselves with 
colonel Morrice, to come to the castle whenever he should 
call or send to them. And all these men thus listed were 
fellows very notorious for the bitterness and malice which 
they had always against the King, not one of which he ever 
intended to make use of. 

He made himself very familiar with all the soldiers in the 
castle, and used to play and drink with them ; and when he 
lay there, would often rise in the night and visit the guards ; 
and by that means would sometimes make the governor 
dismiss and discharge a soldier whom he did not like, under 
pretence that he found him always asleep, or some other 
fault which was not to be examined ; and then he would 
commend some other to him as very fit to be trusted and 
relied upon ; and by this means he had very much power in 
the garrison. The governor received several letters from 
his friends in the Parliament and in the country, that he 
should take care of colonel Morrice, who resolved to betray 
him ; and informed him that he had been in such and such 
company of men, who weve generally esteemed most malig- 
nant, and had great intrigues with them ; all which was well 
known to the governor ; for the other was never in any of 
that company, though with all the show of secrecy, in the 
night, or in places remote from any house, but he always 
told the governor of it, and of many particular passages in 
those meetings ; so that when these letters came to him, he 
shewed them still to the other, and then both of them 
laughed at the intelligence ; after which Morrice frequently 
called for his horse, and went home to his house, telling his 
friend, that though he had, he knew, no mistrust of his 
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1648 friendship, and knew him too well to think him capable of 


June 3. 


such baseness, yet he ought not for his own sake be thought 
to slight the information, which would make his friends the 
less careful of him: that they had reason to give him warn- 
ing of those meetings, which, if he had not known himself, 
had been very worthy of his suspicion ; therefore he would 
forbear coming to the castle again till this jealousy of his 
friends should be over, who would know of this, and be 
satisfied with it : and no power of the governor could prevail 
with him at such times to stay, but he would be gone, and 
stay away till he was after some time sent for again with 
great importunity, the governor desiring his counsel and 
assistance as much as his company. 

It fell out, as it usually doth in affairs of that nature, 
when many men are engaged, that there is an impatience to 
execute what is projected before the time be throughly ripe. 
The business of the fleet, and in Kent and other places, and 
the daily alarums from Scotland, as if that army had been 
entering the kingdom, made the gentlemen who were en- 
gaged for this enterprise imagine that they deferred it too 
long, and that though they had received no orders from sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, which they were to expect, yet that 
they had been sent, and miscarried. Hereupon they called 
upon the gentleman who had undertaken, and he upon 
Morrice, for the execution of the design. The time agreed 
upon was such a night, when the surprisers were to be ready 
upon such a part of the wall, and to have ladders to mount 
in two places, where two soldiers were to be appointed for 
sentries who were privy to the attempt. Morrice was in the 
castle, and in bed with the governor, and, according to his 
custom, rose about the hour he thought all would be ready. 
They without made the sign agreed upon, and were answered 
by one of the sentries from the wall ; upon which they ran 
to both places where they were to mount their ladders. 
By some accident, the other sentry who was designed was 
not upon the other part of the wall ; so that when the ladder 
was mounted there, the sentry called out, and, finding that 
there were men under the wall, ran towards the court to call 
for help ; and in his way met Morrice, who, finding him to 
be a wrong soldier, seemed not to believe him, but took him 
back with him to shew him the place, and carried him to the 
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top of the wall, nearer, that they might listen; and from 1648 
thence, being a very strong man, he made a shift to throw 
the soldier over the wall : and by this time they from with- 
out were got upon the wall from both places, and had made 
their sign to their friends at a distance. With these Morrice 
went to the court of guard, which was in part prepared, so 
that with knocking two or three of the other in the head, 
they became masters there, and opened the port for their 
friends’ horse and foot to enter. Morrice, with two or three 
gentlemen, went up to the governor’s chamber, whom they 
found in his bed, and told him the castle was surprised, and 
himself a prisoner. He betook himself to his arms for his 
defence, but quickly found that his friend had betrayed it, 
and the other gentlemen appearing, of whom he had been 
before warned, his defence was to no purpose, yet he received 
some wounds. Morrice comforted him with assurance of 
good usage, and that he would procure his pardon from the 
King for his rebellion. 

They put the garrison in good order, and so many came in 
to them from Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Lincoln, that 
they could not in a short time be restrained, and had leisure 
to fetch in all sorts of provisions for their support, and to 
make and renew such fortifications as might be necessary for 
their defence. From Nottingham there came sir John 
Digby, sir Hugh Carteret, and a son and nephew of his, who 
had been good officers in the army, with many soldiers who 
had been under their command. Many other gentlemen of 
the three counties were present, and deserve to have their 
names recorded, since it was an action throughout of great 
courage and conduct. 

Cromwell’s marching towards the Scots with neglect of 
these men after their first appearance, and only appointing 
some country troops to enclose them from increasing their 
strength, gave them great opportunity to grow ; so that, 
driving those troops to a greater distance, they drew con- 
tribution from all the parts about them, and made incursions 
much farther, and rendered themselves so terrible, that (as 
was said before) after the Scots’ defeat, those of Yorkshire 
sent very earnestly to Cromwell, that he would make it the 
business of his army to reduce them. But he, resolving 
upon his Scottish expedition, thought it enough to send 
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1648 Raynsborough to perform that service, with a regiment of 


Oct. 29. 


horse and one or two of foot belonging to the army, which, 
with a conjunction of the country forces under the same 
command, he doubted not would be sufficient to perform 
a greater work. As soon as the castle had been reduced, 
they who were possessed of it were very willing to be under 
the command of Morrice; who declared he would not 
accept the charge, nor be governor of the place: he knew 
well what jealousies he might be liable to, at least upon any 
change of fortune: and so, by a general consent, sir John 
Digby was chosen to be their governor, a man rather cordial 
in the service than equal to the command; which made 
him refer all things still to the counsel and conduct of those 
officers who were under him, by whose activity as much 
was done as could be expected from such a knot of resolute 
persons. : 

The total defeat of the Scots’ army being’ now generally 
known, and that their friends in all other places were 
defeated, they in the castle well knew what they were 
presently to expect, and that they should be shortly shut 
up from making farther excursions. They heard that 
Raynsborough was upon his march towards them, and had 
already sent some troops to be quartered near them, himself 
yet keeping his headquarter at Doncaster, ten miles from 
the castle. They resolved, whilst they yet enjoyed this 
liberty, to make a noble attempt. They had been informed 
that sir Marmaduke Langdale, (whom they still called their 
general,) after the overthrow of the Scots’ army, had been 
taken prisoner, and remained in Nottingham castle under 
a most strict custody, as a man the Parliament declared they 
would make an example of their justice. Morrice, with 
a party of twelve horse, and no more, but picked and choice 
men, went out of the castle in the beginning of the night, 
with a resolution to take Raynsborough prisoner, and there- 
by to ransom their general. They were all good guides, and 
understood the ways private and public very exactly ; and 
went so far, that about the break of day or a little after, in 
the end of October, they put themselves into the common 
road that led from York ; by which ways the guard expected 
no enemy, and so slightly asked them, who as negligently 
and loosely answered, whence they came; and they asked 
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again where their general was, saying, they had a letter for 1648 
him from Cromwell. And they sent one to shew them 
where the general was, which they knew well enough, and 
that he lay at the best inn of the town. And when the gate 
of the inn was opened to them, three of them only entered 
into the inn, the other rode to the other end of the town, to 
the bridge over which they were to pass towards Pomfrett ; 
where they expected and did find a guard of horse and foot, 
with whom they entertained themselves in discourse, saying 
that they stayed for their officer, who went only in to speak 
with the general; and called for some drink. The guard 
making no question of their being friends, sent for drink, 
and talked negligently with them of news; and, it being 
broad day, some of the horse alighted, and the foot went to 
the court of guard, conceiving that morning’s work to be 
over. They who went into the inn, where nobody was 
awake but the fellow who opened the gate, asked in which 
chamber the general (for so all the soldiers called Rayns- 
borough) lay ; and the fellow shewing them from below the 
chamber door, two of them went up, and the other stayed 
below, and held the horses, and talked with the soldier who 
had walked with them from the guard. The two who went 
up opened the chamber door, found Raynsborough in his 
bed, but awaked with the little noise they had made. They 
told him shortly that he was their prisoner, and that it was 
in his power to choose whether he would be presently killed, 
(for which work he saw they were very well prepared,) or 
quietly, and without making resistance or delay, to put on 
his clothes, and be mounted upon a horse that was ready 
below for him, and accompany them to Pomfrett. The 
present danger awakened him out of the amazement he was 
in, so that he told them he would wait upon them, and made 
the haste that was necessary to put on his clothes. One of 
them took his sword, and so they led him down stairs. He 
that held the horses had sent the soldier away to those who 
were gone before, to speak to them to get some drink and any 
thing else that could be made ready in the house, against 
they came. When Raynsborough came into the yard, 
which he expected to find full of horse, and saw only one 
man, who held the other horses, and presently mounted that 
he might be bound behind him, he began to struggle and to 
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cry out. Whereupon, when they saw no hope of carrying 
him away, they immediately ran him through with their 
swords, and, leaving him dead upon the ground, they got 
upon their horses, and rode towards their fellows, before any 
in the inn could be ready to follow them. When those at 
the bridge saw their companions coming, which was their 
sign, being well prepared and knowing what they were to do, 
they turned upon the guard, and killed so many of them 
that all the rest fled in distraction ; so that the way was 
clear and free ; and though they missed carrying home the 
prize for which they had made so lusty an adventure, they 
joined together, and marched with the expedition that was 
necessary a shorter way than they had come, to their 
garrison ; leaving the town and soldiers behind in such a 
consternation, that, not being able to receive any informa- 
tion from their general, whom they found dead upon the 
ground without any body in view, they thought the Devil 
had been there; and could not recollect themselves which 
way they were to pursue an enemy they had not seen. The 
gallant party came safe home without the least damage to 
horse or man, hoping to make some other attempt more 
successfully, by which they might redeem sir Marmaduke 
Langdale. There was not an officer in the army whom 
Cromwell would not as willingly have lost as this man ; who 
was bold and barbarous to his wish, and fit to be intrusted 
in the most desperate interest, and was the man whom that 
party always intended to commit the maritime affairs to 
(though he had that misfortune in the beginning of the sum- 
mer) when it should be time to dismiss the earl of Warwick ; 
he having been bred in that element, and knowing the duty 
of it very well. 

When Lambert came to this charge, instructed by 
Cromwell to take full vengeance for the loss of Raynsborough, 
to whose ghost he designed an ample sacrifice, and kept 
what body of men he thought fit for that purpose, he re- 
duced them in a short time within their own circuit, making 
good works round about the castle, that they might at last 
yield to hunger, if nothing els? would restrain them. Nor 
did they quietly suffer themselves to be cooped up without 
bold and frequent sallies, in which many of the besiegers, 
as well as the others, lost their lives. They discovered 
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many of the country who held correspondence with, and 1649 
gave intelligence to, the castle, whom they apprehended, 
and caused to be hanged in the sight of the castle, whereof 
there were two divines, and some women of note, friends 
and allies to the besieged. After frequent mortifications 
of this kind, and no human hope of relief, they were content 
to offer to treat for the delivery of the castle, if they might 
have honourable conditions ; if not, they sent word that 
they had provisions yet for a good time, that they durst 
die, and would sell their lives at as dear a price as they could. 
Lambert answered, that he knew they were gallant men, 
and that he desired to preserve as many of them as was in 
his power to do; but that he must require six of them to 
be given up to him, and whose lives he could not save ; 
which he was sorry for, since they were brave men, but his 
hands were bound. The six excepted by him were sir John 
Digby, colonel Morrice, and four more whose names he found 
to have been amongst those who were in the party that had 
destroyed Raynsborough; which was an enterprise no 
brave enemy would have revenged in that manner, nor did 
Lambert desire it, but Cromwell had enjoined him. All the 
rest he was content to release, that they might return to their 
houses, and apply themselves to the Parliament for their 
compositions, towards which he would do them all the good 
offices he could. They from within acknowledged his 
civility in that particular, and would be glad to embrace it, 
but they would never be guilty of so base a thing as to deliver 
up any of their companions; and therefore they desired 
they might have six days allowed them, that those six might 
do the best they could to deliver themselves, in which it 
should be lawful for the rest to assist them ; to which Lam- 
bert generously consented, so that the rest would surrender 
at the end of the six days; which was agreed to. Upon 
the first of the six days the garrison appeared twice or thrice, 
as if they were resolved to make a sally, but retired every 
time without charging ; but the second day they made a 
very strong and brisk sally upon another place than where 
they had appeared the day before, and beat the enemy from 
their post, with the loss of men on both sides ; and though 
the party of the castle was beaten back, two of the six 
(whereof Morrice was one) made their escape, the other four 
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1649 being forced to retire with the rest. And all was quiet for 


March 20. 


two whole days ; but in the beginning of the night of the 
fourth day, they made another attempt so prosperously, 
that two of the other four likewise escaped : and the next 
day they made great shows of joy, and sent Lambert word 
that their six friends were gone, (though there were two still 
remaining,) and therefore they would be ready the next day 
to surrender. 

The other two thought it to no purpose to make another 
attempt, but devised another way to secure themselves, with 
a less dangerous assistance from their friends, who had lost 
some of their own lives in the two former sallies to save 
theirs. The buildings of the castle were very large and 
spacious, and there were great store of waste stones from 
some walls which were fallen down. They found a con- 
venient place, which was like to be least visited, where 
they walled up their two friends in such a manner that 
they had air to sustain them and victual enough to 
feed them a month, in which time they hoped they 
might be able to escape. And this being done, at the 
hour appointed they opened their ports, and after Lambert 
had caused a strict inquiry to be made for those six, 
neither of which he did believe had in truth escaped, 
and was satisfied that neither of them was amongst 
those who were come out, he received the rest very civilly, 
and observed his promise made to them very punctually, 
and did not seem sorry that the six gallant men (as he 
called them) were escaped. 

And now they heard, which very much relieved their 
broken spirits, that sir Marmaduke Langdale had made an 
escape out of the castle of Nottingham ; who shortly after 
transported himself beyond the seas. Lambert presently 
took care so to dismantle the castle, that there should be no 
more use of it for a garrison, leaving the vast ruins still 
standing ; and then drew off all his troops to new quarters ; 
so that within ten days after the surrender the two who 
were left walled up threw down their enclosure, and securely 
provided for themselves. Sir John Digby was one of these, 
who lived many years after the King’s return, and was often 
with his majesty. Poor Morrice was taken afterwards in 
Lancashire, and by a wonderful act of Providence was put 
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to death in the same place! where he had committed a fault 1648 
against the King, and where he first performed a great service 
to the Parliament. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 395-407. 


VIGOUR OF PRINCE RUPERT 


Prince Rupert remained all the time at Helvord Sluce,? 
till all was ready to set sail, and had with notable vigour and 
success suppressed two or three mutinies, in one of which he 
had been compelled to throw two or three seamen overboard 
by the strength of his own arms. 
j History of the Rebellion, iv. 425. 


THE KING ATTEMPTS TO ESCAPE 
FROM CARISBROOK 


Whilst the treaty lasted, it was believed that the King 
might have made his escape ; which most men who wished 
him well thought in all respects ought to have been at- 
tempted ; and he himself was inclined to it, thinking any 
liberty preferable to the restraint he had endured. But 
he did receive some discouragement from pursuing that 
purpose, which both diverted him from it and gave him 
great trouble of mind. It cannot be imagined how wonder- 
fully fearful some persons in France were that he should 
have made his escape, and the dread they had of his coming 
thither; which must be believed was not from want of 
tenderness of his safety, but from the apprehension they had 
that the little respect they would have shewed him there 
would have been a greater mortification to him than all 
that he could suffer by the closest imprisonment. And 
sure there was at that time no court in Christendom so 
honourably or generously constituted, that it would have 
been glad to have seen him. And it might be some reason 
that they who wished him very well did not wish his escape, 
because they believed imprisonment was the worst that his 
worst enemies intended towards him ; since they might that 
way more reasonably found and settle their republical 
government ; which men could not so prudently propose to 
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1648 bring to pass by a murder; which in the instant gave the 
just title to another, who was at liberty to claim his right, 
and to dispute it. 

Before the treaty, and after the votes and declaration of 
no more addresses, when his treatment was so barbarous, his 
majesty had proposed to himself to make an escape, and was 
very near the perfecting it. He had none about him but 
such persons who were placed by those who wished worst to 
his safety, and therefore chose such instruments as they 
thought to be of their own principles. Amongst those there 
was a young man, one Osborne, by extraction a gentleman, 
who was recommended by the lord Wharton (one who 
deserved not to be suspected by Cromwell himself) to colonel 
Hammond, to be placed in some near attendance about the 
King; and he, from the recommendation, never doubting 
the fitness of the man, immediately appointed him to wait as 
gentleman usher ; which gave him opportunity to be almost 
always in the presence of the King. This young man, after 
some months’ attendance, was wrought upon by the dignity 
of the King’s carriage, and the great affability he used 
towards those who were always about him, to have a tender- 
ness and loyal sense of his sufferings, and did really desire 
to do him any service that might be acceptable. By his 
office of gentleman usher he usually held the King’s gloves 
when he was at meat, and first took that opportunity to put 
a little billet, in which he expressed his devotion, into one of 
the fingers of his gloves. The King was not forward, or 
over credulous of the professions of a person he knew so 
little, and who he knew would not be suffered to be about 
him if he were thought to have those inclinations. How- 
ever, after longer observation, and sometimes speaking to 
him whilst he was walking amongst others in the garden 
allowed for that purpose, his majesty began to believe that 
there was sincerity in him; and so frequently put some 
memorial into fingers of his glove, and by the same expedient 
received advertisement from him. 

There was in the garrison one Rolph, a captain of a foot 
company, whom Cromwell placed there as a prime confident, 
a fellow of a low extraction and very ordinary parts, who 
from a common soldier had been trusted in all the intrigues 
of the army, and was one of the Agitators inspired by 
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Cromwell to put any thing into the soldiers’ minds, upon 
whom he had a wonderful influence, and could not contain 
himself from speaking maliciously and wickedly against the 
King when dissimulation was at the highest amongst the 
great officers. This man grew into great familiarity with 
Osborne, and, knowing from what person he came recom- 
mended to that trust, could not doubt but that he was well 
inclined to any thing that might advance him; and so, 
according to his custom of reviling the King, he wished he 
were out of the world, for they should never make any 
settlement whilst he was alive. He said, he was sure the 
army wished him dead, and that Hammond had received 
many letters from the army to take him away by poison, or 
any other way ; but that he saw it would never be done in 
that place ; and therefore, if he would join with him, they 
would get him from thence ; and then the work would easily 
be done. Osborne asked him how it could be possible to 
remove him from thence without Hammond’s or the King’s 
own consent. Rolph answered, that the King might be 
decoyed from thence as he was from Hampton Court, by 
some letters from his friends of some danger that threatened 
him, upon which he would be willing to make an escape ; 
and then he might easily be despatched. 

Osborne shortly found an opportunity to inform the King 
of all this. The King bade him continue his familiarity 
with Rolph, and promise to join with him in contriving how 
the King should make an escape; and he hoped by this 
means to make Rolph’s villainy the means of getting away. 
He recommended one of the common soldiers to Osborne, 
who, he said, he thought might be trusted ; and wished him 
to trust one Dowcett, whom the King had known before, 
and was then placed to wait upon him at his back-stairs, 
and was indeed an honest man; for it was impossible for 
him to make an escape without the privity of such persons 
who might provide for him when he was got out of the castle, 
as well as help him from thence. Osborne told Rolph he 
was confident he should in the end persuade the King to 
attempt an escape, though he yet seemed jealous and appre- 
hensive of being discovered and taken again. Dowcett 
concurred very willingly in it, and the soldier who was 
chosen by the King proved likewise very honest, and 
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1648 wrought upon one or two of his companions who used to 
stand sentries at the place where the King intended to get 
out. All things were provided; and the King had a file 
and saw, with which he had with wonderful trouble sawed 
an iron bar in the window, by which he could be able to get 
out ; and being in this readiness, the night was appointed, 
and Osborne at the place where he was appointed to receive 
the King. But one of the soldiers informed Rolph of all, 
which Osborne had not done ; by which he concluded: that 
he was false, and directed the soldier to proceed and stand 
sentry in the same place to which he had been assigned ; 
and he and some other trusted by him were armed, and 

May 28. stood very near with their pistols. At midnight the King 
came to the window, resolving to go out; but as he was 
putting himself out, he discerned more persons to stand 
thereabout than used to do, and thereupon suspected that 
there was some discovery made; and so shut the window, 
and retired to his bed. And this was all the ground of a 
discourse which then flew abroad, as if the King had got 
half out at the window, and could neither draw his body 
after nor get his head back, and so was compelled to call out 
for help ; which was a mere fiction. 

Rolph acquainted Hammond with what the King had 
designed, who presently went into his chamber, and found 
the King in his bed, but the bar of the window cut mn two 
and taken out ; by which he concluded his information to be 
true, and presently seized upon Dowcett, but could not 
apprehend Osborne, who was either fled out of the island, or 
concealed in it, that he could not be found. Rolph could not 
forbear to insult upon Dowcett in prison, and scornfully 
asked him why his King came not forth when he was at the 
window, and said he was ready with a good pistol charged 
to have received him. When Osborne had got into a place 
of present safety, he writ a letter to his patron the lord 
Wharton, informing him of the whole matter ; and desired 
him to acquaint the House of Peers of the design upon the 
King’s life, and that he would be ready to appear and justify 
the conspiracy. The good lord, after he had kept the letter 
some time, sent it to Hammond, as the fittest person to 
examine the truth of the relation. Osborne was not dis- 

June 15. couraged with all this, but sent two letters to the Speakers 
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of both Houses, and enclosed in it the letter he had formerly 1648 
writ to the lord Wharton. In the House of Commons the 
information was slighted, and laid aside ; but it made more 
impression upon the House of Peers, who sent with more 
than ordinary earnestness to the Commons that Rolph might 

be sent for, and a safeguard for forty days to Osborne to 
appear and prosecute. 

Rolph brought with him a large testimonial from Ham- June 23. 
mond of his integrity, and of the many good services he had 
done to the State. Osborne appeared likewise at the Lords’ 
bar, and made good upon oath all that is before set down, June 27. 
and undertook to produce other evidence. The House of 
Commons had no mind to have it examined farther; but 
the clamour of the people was so great, that after many 
delays they voted that it should be tried at the general 
- agsizes at Winchester. And thither they sent their well- 

tried sergeant Wilde to be the sole judge of that circuit : 
before whom the major part of the same jury that had found 
captain Burleigh guilty was impannelled for the trial of 
Rolph. Osborne and Dowcett, (who upon bail had liberty Aug. 28. 
to be there,) appeared, to make good the indictment ; and 
upon their oaths declared all that Rolph had said to them, 
as is set down before. The prisoner (if he may be called 
a prisoner who was under no restraint,) had two lawyers 
assigned to be of counsel with him, contrary to the law and 
custom in those cases: but he needed not to have any 
counsel but the judge himself, who told the jury, ‘ that it 
was a business of great importance that was before them, 
and therefore that they should take heed what they did in 
it: that there was a time indeed when intentions and words 
were treason, but God forbid it should be so now: how did 
any body know but that those two men, Osborne and 
Dowcett, would have made away the King, and that Rolph 
charged his pistol to preserve him ? or perhaps they would 
have carried him away to have engaged them in a second 
war.’ He told them, ‘they were mistaken who did believe 
the King to be in prison ; the Parliament did only keep him 
safe, to save the shedding of more blood.’ Upon these good 
directions, the grand jury found an zgnoramus upon the bill; 
and this was some months before the treaty. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 455-60, 
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INCIDENT AT THE KING’S TRIAL 


1649 ‘There was an accident happened that first day which 
Jan. 20. may be fit to be remembered. When all those who were 
commissioners had taken their places, and the King was 
brought in, the first ceremony was to read their commission, 
which was the ordinance of Parliament for the trial; and 
then the judges were all called, every man answering to his 
name as he was called; and the president being first called 
and making answer, the next who was called, being the 
general, lord Fayrefax, and no answer being made, the 
officer called him the second time, when there was a voice 
heard that said, ‘ he had more wit than to be there ; ’ which 
put the court into some disorder, and somebody asking who 
it was, there was no other answer but a little murmuring. 
But presently, when the impeachment was read, and that 
expression used of ‘ all the good people of England,’ the same 
voice in a louder tone answered, ‘ No, nor the hundredth 
part of them!’ upon which, one of the officers bade the 
soldiers give fire into that box whence those presumptuous 
words were uttered. But it was quickly discerned that it 
was the general’s wife, the lady Fayrefax, who had uttered 
both those sharp sayings; who was presently persuaded or 
forced to leave the place, to prevent any new disorder. 
She was of a very noble extraction, one of the daughters and 
heirs of Horace lord Vere of Tilbury; who, having been 
bred in Holland, had not that reverence for the Church of 
England as she ought to have had, and so had unhappily 
concurred in her husband’s entering into rebellion, never 
imagining what misery it would bring upon the kingdom ; 
and now abhorred the work in hand as much as any body 
could do, and did all she could to hinder her husband from 
acting any part in it. Nor did he ever sit in that bloody 
court, though out of the stupidity of his soul he was through- 
out overwitted by Cromwell, and made a property to bring 
that to pass which could very hardly have been otherwise 

effected. 

History of the Rebellion, iv. 486-7. 
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It was touched before, that there was a purpose at 1649 
London to send over an envoy from thence into Holland, to 
prepare the way for a farther good intelligence and negotia- 
tion, which might end in a firm peace and reciprocal alliance 
between the two republics. And to that purpose one 
Dorislaus, a doctor in the civil law, was named ; who, being 
born in Delph in Holland, had been bred at Leyden, and 
afterwards lived long in London, having been received into 
Gresham college as a professor in one of those chairs which 
are endowed for public lectures in that society, and had been 
from the beginning of the troubles in the exercise of the judge 
advocate’s office in the earl of Essex his army. In this 
conjuncture this man arrived at the Hague, and took his 
lodging in a house where strangers used to repair, and were 
accommodated till they provided otherwise for their better 
accommodation. Whilst he was at supper, the same even- May 2. 
ing that he came to the town, in company of many others 
who used to eat there, half a dozen gentlemen entered the 
room with their swords drawn, and required those who were 
at the table not to stir, for that there was no harm intended 
to any but the agent who came from the rebels in England, 
who had newly murdered their King. And one of them, 
who knew Dorislaus, pulled him from the table, and with 
a dagger killed him at his feet : and thereupon they all put 
up their swords, and walked leisurely out of the house, 
leaving those who were in the room in much amazement and 
consternation. Though all who were agreed in the enter- 
prise went quietly away, and so out of the town, insomuch 
as no one of them was ever apprehended or called in question, 
yet they kept not their own counsel so well, (believing they 
had done a very heroic act,) but that it was generally known 
that they were all Scotsmen, and most of them servants or 
dependants upon the marquis of Mountrose. 

History of the Rebellion, v. 23-4. 


CAPTURE OF DROGHEDA 


It seemed no good sign to the ambassadors that prince 
Rupert had left Ireland, where there were so many good 
ports, and where the fleet had been so necessary for the 
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1649 carrying on his majesty’s service. But ina short time after, 


Sept. 3. 


Sept. 9. 


Sept. 11. 


they received advertisement that the King had laid aside 
his purpose of going thither, and had taken new resolutions. 
Before the marquis of Ormonde could draw his army 
together, Cromwell had besieged Tredagh : and though the 
garrison was so strong in point of number, and that number 
of so choice men, that they could wish for nothing more than 
that the enemy would attempt to take them by storm, the 
very next day after he came before the town he gave a 
general assault, and was beaten off with considerable loss. 
But after a day more he assaulted it again in two places 
with so much courage that he entered in both; and though 
the governor and some of the chief officers retired in disorder 
into a fort where they hoped to have made conditions, 
a panic fear so possessed the soldiers that they threw down 
their arms upon a general offer of quarter: so that the 
enemy entered the work without resistance, and put every 
man, governor, officer, and soldier, to the sword; and the 
whole army being entered the town, they executed all 
manner of cruelty, and put every man that related to the 
garrison, and all the citizens who were Irish, man, woman, 
and child, to the sword; and there being three or four 
officers of name, and of good families, who had found some 
way, by the humanity of some soldiers of the enemy, to 
conceal themselves for four or five days, being afterwards 
discovered, they were butchered in cold blood. 
History of the Rebellion, v. 102. 


DEFEAT AND DEATH OF MONTROSE 


There fell out at this time, and before the King left 
Holland, an accident of such a prodigious nature, that, if 
Providence had not for the reproach of Scotland determined 
that the King should once more make experiment of the 
courage and fidelity of that nation, could not but have 
diverted his majesty from that northern expedition ; which, 
how unsecure soever it appeared to be for the King, was 
predestinated for a greater chastisement and mortification 
to that people, as it shortly after proved to be. When the 
King had left Holland the summer before, and intended only 
to make France his way to Ireland, he had given his com- 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE 


From the miniature in the possession of the Duke of Buccleuch 
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mission to the marquis of Mountrose to gather such a force 1649 
together as by the help of the northern princes he might be 
enabled todo. Upon which the marquis, who was naturally 
full of great thoughts and confident of success, sent several 
officers, who had served in Germany and promised very 
much, to draw such troops together as they should be enabled 
to do, and himself with a great train of officers and servants 
went for Hamborough; which he appointed for the rendez- 
vous for all his troops, and from whence he could in the 
mean time visit those Courts of the neighbour princes and 
states as he should be encouraged to, and keep such intelli- 
gence with his friends in Scotland as should provide for his 
reception. 

Besides the hopes and encouragement which he had 
received from the ambassador Wolfelte to expect good 
supplies in Denmark, there were many officers of good name 
and account in Sweden of the Scots’ nation, who were grown 
rich, and lived in plenty in that kingdom. And with the 
principal of them the marquis had held correspondence ; 
who undertook, as well for others as for themselves, that if 
the marquis engaged himself in the King’s service in the 
kingdom of Scotland, they would give him notable assistance 
in money, arms, and men. In a word, he sent or went in 
person to both those kingdoms, where he found the per- 
formance very disproportionable to their promises. Queen 
Christina had received an ambassador from England with 
wonderful civility and grace, and expressed a great esteem 
of the person of Cromwell, as a man of glorious achieve- 
ments; and before she resigned that crown, which she 
shortly after did, she engaged it in a fast alliance with the 1654 
new Commonwealth, and disposed her successor to look upon June 16. 
it as a necessary support to his crown. In Denmark the 
marquis found good wishes enough, a hearty detestation of 
all the villainies which had been acted in England, and as 
hearty wishes for the advancement and prosperity of the 
King’s affairs ; but the kingdom itself was very poor, and 
full of discontents, the King not sé much esteemed, because 
not so much feared, as his father had been, and had been 
compelled to make many unreasonable concessions to 
Holland, that he might have assistance from them to pro- 


tect him from those assaults and invasions which were 
1142 N 
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1649 threatened from Sweden. So that the marquis was obliged 
to return to Hamborough with very small supplies from 
either or both those kingdoms: and there he received no 
better account from those officers who had been sent into 
Germany. His design had always been to land in the 
Highlands of Scotland before the winter season should be 
over, both for the safety of his embarkation, and that he 
might have time to draw those people together who he knew 
would be willing to repair to him, before it should be known 
at Edenborough that he was landed in the kingdom. He 
had by frequent messages kept a constant correspondence 
with those principal heads of the clans who were most 
powerful in the Highlands, and were of known or unsus- 
pected affection to the King, and advertised them of all his 
motions and designs, and by them advertised those of the 
Lowlands of all his resolutions ; who had promised, upon 
the first notice of his arrival, to resort with all their friends 
and followers to him. 

Whether these men did really believe that their own 
strength would be sufficient to subdue their enemies, who 
were grown generally odious, or thought the bringing over 
troops of foreigners would lessen the numbers and affections 
of the natives, they did write very earnestly to the marquis, 
to hasten his coming over with officers, arms, and ammu- 
nition, for which he should find hands enough; and gave 
him notice that the Committee of Estates at Edenborough 
had sent again to the King to come over to them, and that 
the people were so impatient for his presence that Arguyle 
was compelled to consent to the invitation. It is very 
probable that this made the greatest impression upon him. 
He knew very well how few persons there were about the 
King who were like to continue firm in those principles 
which could only confirm the King in his former resolutions, 
against the persuasions and importunities of many others, 
who knew well how to present the desperateness of his 
condition any other way than by repairing into Scotland 
upon any conditions. He knew that of the two factions 
there, which were not like to be reconciled, they were both 
equally his implacable enemies ; so that which soever pre- 
vailed he should be still in the same state, the whole Kirk, 
of what temper soever being alike malicious to him; and 
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hearing likewise of the successive misfortunes in Ireland, he 1649 
concluded the King would not trust himself there. There- 
fore, upon the whole, and concluding that all his hopes from 
Germany and those northern princes would not increase 
the strength he had already, he caused, in the depth of the 
winter, those soldiers he had drawn together, which did not 
amount to above five hundred, to be embarked, and sent 
officers with them who knew the country, with directions 
that they should land in such a place in the Highlands, and 
remain there, as they might well do, till he came to them, or 
sent them orders. And then in another vessel, manned by 
people well known to him, and commanded by a captain 
very faithful to the King, and who was well acquainted with 1650 
all that coast, he embarked himself, and near one hundred Jan. 10. 
officers, and landed in another creek,! not far from the other 
place whither his soldiers were directed. And both the one 
and the other party were set safely on shore in the places 
they designed; from whence the marquis himself, with 
some servants and officers, repaired presently to the house 
of a gentleman of quality, with whom he had corresponded, 
and who expected him, by whom he was well received, and 
thought himself to be in security till he might put his affairs 
in some method: and therefore ordered his other small 
troops to contain themselves in those uncouth quarters in 
which they were, and where they were not like to be dis- 
turbed by the visitation of any enemy. 

After he had stayed there a short time, being in March 
about the end of the year 1649, [O.S.] he quickly possessed 
himself of an old castle ; which, in respect of the situation, 
in a country so impossible for an army to march in, he 
thought strong enough for his purpose: and thither he 
brought the arms and ammunition and troops which he had 
brought with him. And then he published his Declaration ; 
That he came with the King’s commission, to assist those 
of his good subjects, and to preserve them from oppression : 
that he did not intend to give any interruption to the treaty 
that he heard was entered into with his majesty, but, on 
the contrary, hoped that his being in the head of an army, 
how small soever, that was faithful to him, [the King, | 
might advance the same: however, he had given sufficient 

1TIn Orkney. | 
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1650 proof in his former actions, that if any agreement were 
made with the King, upon the first order from his majesty 
he should lay down his arms, and dispose himself according 
to his majesty’s good pleasure. These declarations he sent 
to his friends to be scattered by them, and dispersed 
amongst the people, as they could be able. And he writ 
likewise to those of the nobility, and the heads of the several 
clans, to draw such forces together as they thought necessary 
to join with him; and he received answers from many of 
them, by which they desired him to advance more into the 
land, (for he was yet in the remotest parts of Catness,) and 
assured him that they would meet him with good numbers : 
and they did prepare so to do, some really, and others with 
a purpose to betray him. 

And in this state stood that affair in the end of the year 
1649 : but because the unfortunate tragedy of that noble 
person succeeded so soon after, without the intervention of 
any notable circumstances to interrupt it, we will rather 
continue the relation of it in this place, than defer it to 
be resumed in the proper season; which quickly ensued 
in the beginning of the next year. The marquis of 
Arguyle was vigilant enough to observe the motion of 
an enemy that was so formidable to him, and had present 
information of his arrival in the Highlands, and of the 
small forces which he had brought with him. The Par- 
liament was then sitting at Edenborough, their messenger 
being returned to them from Jarsy, with an account that the 
King would treat with their commissioners at Breda ; for 
whom they were preparing their instructions. 

The alarum of Mountrose’s being landed startled them 
all, and gave them leisure to think of nothing else than of 
sending forces to hinder the recourse of others to join with 
him. They immediately sent colonel Straghan, a diligent 
and active officer, with a choice party of the best horse they 
had, to make all possible haste towards him, and to prevent 
the insurrection which they feared would be in several parts 
of the Highlands ; and within few days after David Lashly 
followed with a stronger party of horse and foot. The 
encouragement the marquis of Mountrose received from his 
friends, and the unpleasantness of the quarters in which he 
was, prevailed with him to march with his few troops more 
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into the land ; andthe Highlanders flocking to him from all 1650 
quarters, though ill armed and worse disciplined, made him 
undervalue any enemy who he thought was yet like to 
encounter him. Straghan made such haste, that the earl 
of Southerland, who at least pretended to have gathered 
together a body of fifteen hundred men to meet Mountrose, 
chose rather to join with him ; and others did the like who 
had made the same promises, or stayed at home to expect the 
event of the first encounter. The marquis was without any 
body of horse to discover the motion of any enemy, but 
depended upon all necessary intelligence from the affection 
- of the people, which he believed to be the same it was when 
he left them. But they were much degenerated; the 
tyranny of Arguyle, and his having caused very many to 
be barbarously murdered, without any form of law or 
justice, who had been in arms with Mountrose, notwith- 
standing all Acts of pardon and indemnity, had so broken 
all their hearts, that they were ready to do all offices which 
might gratify and oblige him. 

And so Straghan was within a small distance of him April 27. 
before he heard of his approach ; and those Highlanders who 
had seemed to come with much zeal to him, whether terrified 
or corrupted, left him on a sudden, or threw down their 
arms; so that he had none left but a company of good 
officers, and five or six hundred foreigners, Dutch and 
Germans, who had been acquainted with their officers. 
With these, he betook himself to a place of some advantage 
by the inequality of the ground, and the bushes and small 
shrubs which filled it, and there they made a defence for 
some time with notable courage; but the enemy being so 
much superior in number, the common soldiers, being all 
foreigners, and after about a hundred of them were killed 
upon the place, threw down their arms. And the marquis, 
seeing all lost, found means to throw away his ribbon and 
George, (for he was a knight of the Garter,) and to change 
his clothes with a fellow of the country, and so, after having 
gone on foot two or three miles, he got into a house of a 
gentleman, where he remained concealed about two days. 
Most of the other officers were likewise shortly after taken 
prisoners, all the country desiring to merit from Arguyle by 
betraying all those into his hands who they believed to be 
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1650 his enemies. And so, whether by the owner of the house 


April 29. 


May 18. 


1645 
Aug. 23. 


May 20. 


or any other way, the marquis himself became their prisoner. 
The strangers who were taken prisoners were set at liberty to 
transport themselves into their own country ; and the castle, 
in which there was a little garrison, presently rendered itself ; 
so that there was no more fear of an enemy in those parts. 

The marquis of Mountrose and the rest of the prisoners 
were the next day, or soon after, delivered to David 
Lashly, who was come up with his forces, and had now 
nothing left to do but to carry him in triumph to Eden- 
borough, whither notice was quickly sent of their great 
victory, and was received there with wonderful joy and 
acclamation. David Lashly treated him with great insolence, 
and for some days carried him in the same clothes and habit 
in which he was taken, but at last permitted him to buy 
better clothes. His behaviour was, in the whole time, such 
as became a great man; his countenance serene and cheerful, 
as one that was superior to all those reproaches which they 
had prepared the people to pour out upon him in all the 
places through which he was to pass. 

When he came to one of the gates of Edenborough he was 
met by some of the magistrates of Edenborough, to whom 
he was delivered, and by them presently put into a new cart 
purposely made, in which there was a high chair or bench 
upon which he sat, that the people might have a full view of 
him, being bound with a cord drawn over his breast and 
shoulders, and so through holes made in the cart. When he 
was in this posture, the hangman took off his hat, and rode 
himself before the cart in his livery and with his bonnet on ; 
the other officers who were taken prisoners with him walking 
two and two before the cart ; the streets and windows being 
full of people to behold the triumph over a person whose 
name had made them tremble two or three years before, 
and into whose hands the magistrates of that place had upon 
their knees delivered the keys of that city. In this manner 
he was carried to the common gaol, where he was received 
and treated as the most common malefactor. Within two 
days after, he was brought before the Parliament, where the 
earl of Lowden, the Chancellor, made a very bitter and 
virulent declamation against him: told him he had broken 
all the Covenants by which that whole nation stood obliged, 
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and had impiously rebelled against God, the King, and the 1650 
kingdom ; that he had committed many horrible murders, 
treasons, and impieties, for all which he was now brought 

to suffer condign punishment; with all those insolent 
reproaches upon his person and his actions which the liberty 

of that place gave him leave to use. 

Permission was then given to him to speak ; and without 
the least trouble in his countenance, or disorder, upon all 
the indignities he had suffered, he told them, since the King 
had owned them so far as to treat with them, he had ap- 
peared before them with reverence, and bareheaded, which 
otherwise he would not have done : that he had done nothing 
of which he was ashamed, or had cause to repent ; that the 
first Covenant he had taken, and complied with it, and with 
them who took it, as long as the ends for which it was or- 
dained were observed ; but when he discovered, which was 
now evident to all the world, that private and particular 
men designed to satisfy their own ambition and interest, 
instead of considering the public benefit, and that under 
the pretence of reforming some errors in religion they re- 
solved to abridge and take away the King’s just power and 
lawful authority, he had withdrawn himself from that 
engagement : that for the League and Covenant, he had 
never taken it, and therefore could not break it ; and it was 
now too apparent to the whole Christian world what mon- 
strous mischieves it had produced : that when, under colour 
of it, an army from Scotland had invaded England in assis- 
tance of the rebellion that was then against their lawful King, 
he had, by his majesty’s command, received a commission 
from him to raise forces in Scotland, that he might thereby 
divert them from the other odious prosecution : that he had 
executed that commission with the obedience and duty that 
he owed to the King, and in all the circumstances of it had 
proceeded like a gentleman, and had never suffered any 
blood to be shed but in the heat of the battle ; and that he 
saw many persons there whose lives he had saved : when the 
King commanded him, he laid down his arms, and withdrew 
out of the kingdom, which they could not have compelled 
him to have done. He said he was now again entered 
into the kingdom by his majesty’s command and with his 
authority ; and what success soever it might have pleased 
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1650 God to have given him, he would always have obeyed any 
command he should have received from him. He advised 
them to consider well of the consequence before they 
proceeded against him, and that all his actions might be 
examined and judged by the laws of the land, or those of 
nations. ; 

As soon as he had ended his discourse he was ordered to 
withdraw, and after a short space was again brought in, and 
told by the Chancellor that he was on the morrow, being the 
one and twentieth of May 1650, to be carried to Eden- 
borough cross, and there to be hanged upon a gallows thirty 
foot high, for the space of three hours, and then to be taken 
down, and his head to be cut off upon a scaffold, and hanged 
on Edenborough tollbooth, and his legs and arms to be 
hanged up in other public towns of the kingdom, and his 
body to be buried at the place where he was to be executed, 
except the Kirk should take off his excommunication, and 
then his body might be buried in the common place of burial. 
He desired that he might say somewhat to them, but was 
not suffered, and so was carried back to the prison. 

That he might not enjoy any ease or quiet during the 
short remainder of his life, their ministers came presently to 
insult over him with all the reproaches imaginable, pro- 
nounced his damnation, and assured him that the judgment 
he was the next day to undergo was but an easy prologue to 
that which he was to undergo afterward. And after many 
such barbarities, they offered to intercede for him to the 
Kirk upon his repentance, and to pray with him; but he 
too well understood the form of their common prayers in 
those cases to be only the most virulent and insolent im- 
precations against the persons of those they prayed against, 
(‘ Lord, vouchsafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this 
proud incorrigible sinner, this wicked, perjured, traitorous, 
and profane person, who refuses to hearken to the voice of 
thy Kirk,’ and the like charitable expressions,) and therefore 
he desired them to spare their pains, and to leave him to his 
own devotions. He told them that they were a miserable, 
deluded, and deluding people; and would shortly bring 
that poor nation under the most insupportable servitude 
ever people had submitted to. He told them he was prouder 
to have his head set upon the place it was appointed to be, 
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than he could have been to have had his picture hung in the 1650 
King’s bedchamber : that he was so far from being troubled 
that his four limbs were to be hanged in four cities of the 
kingdom, that he heartily wished that he had flesh enough to 

be sent to every city in Christendom, as a testimony of the 
cause for which he suffered. 

The next day they executed every part and circumstance May 21. 
of that barbarous sentence with all the inhumanity imagin- 
able ; and he bore it with all the courage and magnanimity, 
and the greatest piety, that a good Christian could manifest. 
He magnified the virtue, courage, and religion of the last 
King, exceedingly commended the justice and goodness and 
understanding of the present King, and prayed that they 
might not betray him as they had done his father. When 
he had ended all he meant to say, and was expecting to 
expire, they had yet one scene more to act of their tyranny. 
The hangman brought the book that had been published 
of his truly heroic actions whilst he had commanded in that 
kingdom, which book was tied in a small cord that was put 
about his neck, The marquis smiled at this new instance 
of their malice, and thanked them for it ; and said he was 
pleased that it should be there, and was prouder of wearing 
it than ever he had been of the Garter; and so renewing 
some devout ejaculations, he patiently endured the last act 
of the executioner. 

Soon after, the officers who had been taken with him, 
sir William Hurry, sir Francis Hay, and many others of as 
good families as any in the kingdom, were executed, to the 
number of thirty or forty, in several quarters of the king- 
dom ; many of them being suffered to be beheaded. There 
was one whom they thought fit to save, one colonel Whit- 
ford ; who, when he was brought to die, said, he knew the 
reason why he was put to death, which was only because he 
had killed Dorislaus at the Hague, who was one of those 
who had murdered the last King. One of the magistrates, 
who were present to see the execution, caused it to be sus- 
pended, till he presently informed the council what the man 
had said; and they thought fit to avoid the reproach, and 
so preserved the gentleman, who was not before known to 
have had a hand in that action. 

Thus died the gallant marquis of Mountrose, after he had 
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1650 given as great a testimony of loyalty and courage as a sub- 


July Dips 


ject can do, and performed as wonderful actions in several 
battles, upon as great inequality of numbers and as great 
disadvantages in respect of arms and other preparations for 
war, as hath been performed in this age. He was a gentle- 
man of a very ancient extraction, many of whose ancestors 
had exercised the highest charges under the King in that 
kingdom, and had been allied to the Crown itself. He was 
of very good parts, which were improved by a good edu- 
cation: he had always a great emulation, or rather a great 
contempt, of the marquis of Arguyle, (as he was too apt to 
contemn those he did not love,) who wanted nothing but 
honesty and courage to be a very extraordinary man, having 
all other good talents in a great degree. He was in his 
nature fearless of danger,.and never declined any enterprise 
for the difficulty of going through with it, but exceedingly 
affected those which seemed desperate to other men and did 
believe somewhat to be in himself which other men were 
not acquainted with, which made him live more easily 
towards those who were, or were willing to be, inferior to 
him, and towards whom he exercised wonderful civility and 
generosity, than with his superiors or equals. He was 
naturally jealous, and suspected those who did not concur 
with him in the way not to mean so well as he. He was not 
without vanity, but his virtues were much superior, and he 
well deserved to have his memory preserved and celebrated 
amongst the most illustrious persons of the age in which he 
lived. 
History of the Rebellion, v. 111-22. 
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In July Cromwell entered Scotland, and marched with- 
out any opposition till he came within less than a day’s 
journey of Kdenborough ; where he found the Scottish army 
encamped upon a very advantageous ground ; and he made 
his quarters as near as he could conveniently, and yet with 
disadvantages enough, for the country was so destroyed 
behind him, and the passes so guarded before, that he was 
compelled to send for all his provision for horse and foot 
from England by sea, (and Cromwell being seized upon by 
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a fever, which held him about six weeks, during which time 1650 
the army lay still ;) insomuch as the army was reduced to 
great straits, and the Scots really believed that they had 
them all at their mercy, except such as would embark on 
board their ships. But as soon as Cromwell had recovered 
a little strength, his army began to remove, and seemed to 
provide for their march. Whether that march was in order 
to retire out of so barren a country for want of provisions, 
(which no doubt were very scarce, and the season of the year 
would not permit them to depend upon all necessary 
supplies by sea, for it was now the month of September,) 
or whether that motion was only to draw the Scots from the 
advantageous post of which they were possessed, is not yet 
understood ; but it was confessed on all sides, that if they 
had remained within their trenches, and sent parties of 
horse to have followed the English army closely, they must 
have so disordered them, that they would have left their 
cannon and all their heavy carriage behind them, beside the 
danger the foot must have been in. But the Scots did not 
intend to part with them so easily ; they doubted not but 
to have the spoil of the whole army. And therefore they no 
sooner discerned that the whole army was upon their march, 
but they discamped, and followed with their whole body all 
the night following, and found themselves in the morning 
within a small distance of the enemy: for Cromwell was 
quickly advertised that the Scots’ army was dislodged and 
marched after him, and thereupon he made a stand, and put 
his men in good order. ‘The Scots found they were not upon 
so clear a chase as they imagined, and placed themselves 
again upon such aside of a hill as they believed the English 
would not have the courage to attack them there. 

But Cromwell knew them too well to fear them upon any Sept. 3. 
ground, when there were no trenches or fortifications to keep 
him from them; and therefore he made haste to charge 
them on all sides, upon what advantage-ground soever they 
stood upon. Their horse did not sustain one charge, but fled, 
and were pursued with a great execution. The foot de- 
pended so much upon their ministers, who preached and 
prayed, and assured them of the victory, till the English 
were upon them ; and some of their preachers were knocked 
in the head whilst they were promising the victory. Though 
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1650 there was so little resistance made that Cromwell did not 
want twenty men by that day’s service,! yet the execution 
was very terrible upon the enemy, the whole body of the 
foot being, upon the matter, cut in pieces ; no quarter was 
given till they were weary of killing, so that there were 
between five and six thousand dead upon the place; and 
very few, but they who escaped by the heels of their horse, 
were without terrible wounds, of which very many died 
shortly after; especially such of their ministers who were 
not killed upon the place, as very many were, had very 
notable marks about the head and the face, that any body 
might know that they were not hurt by chance or in the 
crowd, but by very good will. All the cannon, ammunition, 
carriages, and baggage, were entirely taken, and Cromwell 
with his victorious army marched directly to Edenborough ; 
where he found plenty of all things which he wanted, and 
good accommodation for the refreshing his army, which 
stood in need of it. 

Never victory was attended with less lamentation : for as 
Cromwell had great argument of triumph in the total defeat 
and destruction of the only army that was in Scotland, 
which ? had put a great part of that kingdom, and the chief 
city of it, under his obedience, so* the King, who was then 
at St. Johnston’s, was glad of it, as the greatest happiness 
that could befall him, in the loss of so strong a body of his 
enemies ; and if they should have prevailed, his majesty did 
believe that they would have shut him up in a prison the 
next day ; which had been only a more confinement than 
he suffered already, for the lord Lorne, eldest son to the 
marquis of Arguyle, being captain of his guard, had so strict 
a care of him both night and day that he could not go any 
whither without his leave. But after this defeat they all 
looked upon the King as one they might stand in 
need of; they permitted his servants, who had been 
sequestered from him from his arrival in the kingdom, to 
attend and wait upon him, and began to talk of calling 


( ‘I do not believe we have lost twenty men’ are Cromwell’s own words 
in his letter to the Speaker on the day following. Another account written 
on that day says, ‘ We lost not forty men.’ The Scottish loss was esti- 
mated at from 3,000 by Cromwell to 4,000 in the latter account. | 
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a Parliament, and of a time for the King’s coronation, which 1650 
had not hitherto been spoken of. Some ministers began to 
preach obedience to the King; the officers who had been 
cashiered for their malignity talked aloud of the miscarriages 
in the government, and that the kingdom was betrayed to 
the enemy for want of confidence in the King, who alone 
could preserve the nation. They of the Council seemed not 
to have so absolute a dependence upon the marquis of 
Arguyle, but spake more freely than they had used to do ; 
and the marquis applied himself more to the King and to 
those about him; so that the King did in a good degree 
enjoy the fruit of this victory as well as Cromwell; but his 
was only in the observation of a few men, reduced into an 
obscure quarter of the kingdom, but the other made the 
éclat. 
History of the Rebellion, v. 147-9. 
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The King’s army was as well modelled, and in as good 1651 
a condition, as it was like to be whilst he stayed in Scotland, 
by that time that Cromwell was ready to take the field. He 
was persuaded to make David Lashly lieutenant general of 
the army, who had very long experience, and a very good 
name in war; and Middleton commanded the horse. The 
artillery was in very good order under the command of 
Wemmes, who had not the worse reputation there for having 
been ingrateful to the King’s father. He was a confessed 
good officer ; and there were, or could be, very few officers 
of any superior command but such who had drawn their 
swords against his late majesty, all those who had served 
under the marquis of Mountrose having been put to death. 
Many of the greatest noblemen had raised regiments or 
troops; and all the young gentlemen of the kingdom 
appeared very hearty and cheerful in commands, or volun- 
teers: and in all appearance they seemed a body equal in 
any respect, and superior in number, to the enemy ; which 
advanced all they could, and made it manifest that they 
desired nothing more than to come to battle, which was not 
thought counsellable for the King’s army to engage in, 
except upon very notable advantages; which they had 
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reason every day to expect, for there was a very broad and 
a deep river between them, and if they kept the passes of 
which they were possessed, and could hardly choose but 
keep, Cromwell must in a very few days want provisions, 
and so be forced to retire ; whilst the King had plenty of all 
things which he stood in need of, and could by the advantage 
of the passes be in his rear as soon as he thought fit. 

And in this posture both armies stood in view of each 
other near the two months of June and July, with some 
small attempts upon each other, with equal success. About 
the end of July, by the cowardice or treachery of general 
major Bayly,) who had a body of four thousand men to 
keep it, Cromwell gained the pass, by which he was got 
behind the King; and though he could not compel his 
majesty to fight, for there was still the great river 2 between 
them, he was possessed, or might quickly be, of the most fruit- 
ful part of the country ; and so would not only have sufficient 
provision for his own army, but in a short time would cut off 
much of that which should supply the King’s. This was 
a great surprise to the King, and put him into new counsels ; 
and he did, almost with the unanimous advice of the 
principal officers and all those who were admitted to council, 
take a resolution worthy of his courage ; and, how unfor- 
tunate soever it proved, there was evidence enough that 
the same misfortune would have fallen out if he had not 
taken it. 

The King was now, by Cromwell’s putting himself behind 
him, much nearer to England than he: nor was it possible 
for him to overtake his majesty, in regard of the ways he 
was unavoidably to pass, till after the King had been many 
days’ march before him : his majesty’s fate depended upon 
the success of one battle: for a possible escape into the 
Highlands, after a defeat there, was no kingly prospect : 
all the northern parts of England had given him cause to 
believe that they were very well affected to his service, and 
if he could reach those countries, he might presume to 


[: Sir John Browne was the major-general, who was taken prisoner in 
the engagement on July 20, and lieut.-gen. Holburne was in chief com- 
mand, who ‘ was thought to have played the traitor.’ Balfour's Annals, 
iv. 313.] 
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increase the number of his army, which was numerous 1651 
enough, with an addition of such men as would make it 
much more considerable. Hereupon, with the concurrence 
aforesaid, it was resolved that the army should immediately 
march, with as much expedition as was possible, into 
England, by the nearest ways which led into Lancashire, 
whither the King sent expresses to give those of whom he 
expected much, by reason some of them had been in Scotland 
with him with large undertakings, notice of his purpose, that 
they might get their soldiers together to receive him. And 
he sent likewise an express to the Isle of Man, where the earl 
of Darby had securely reposed himself from the end of the 
former war, that he would meet his majesty in Lancashire. 
The marquis of Arguyle was the only man who dissuaded his 
majesty’s march into England, with reasons which were not 
frivolous; but the contrary prevailed; and he stayed 
behind, and when the King began his march he retired to 
his house in the Highlands. Some were of opinion that he 
should then have been made prisoner, and left so secured 
that he might not be able to do mischieve when the King 
was gone, which most men believed he would be inclined to. 
But his majesty would not consent to it, because he was 
confident he would not attempt any thing while the army 
was entire: if it prevailed, he neither would nor could do 
any harm; and if it were defeated, it would be no great 
matter what he did. 

Though Cromwell was not frequently without good in- 
telligence what was done in the King’s army and councils, 
yet this last resolution was consulted with so great secrecy, 
and executed with that wonderful expedition, that the King 
had marched a whole day without the people’s comprehend- 
ing what the meaning was, and before he received the least 
advertisement of it. It was not a small surprise to him, nor 
was it easy for him to resolve what to do. If he should 
follow with his whole army, all the advantages he had got in 
Scotland would be presently lost, and the whole kingdom be 
again united in any new mischieve. If he followed but with 
part, he might be too weak when he overtook the King, 
whose army he knew could bear the fatigue of a long march 
better than his could do. There were two considerations 
which troubled him exceedingly; the one, the terrible 
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1651 consternation he foresaw the Parliament would be in, when 
they heard that the King with his army. was nearer to them 
than their own army was for their defence ; and he knew 
that he had enemies enough to improve their fear, and to 
lessen his conduct : the other was, the apprehension that if 
the King had time given to rest in any place, he would 
infinitely increase and strengthen his army by the resort of 
the people, as well as the gentry and nobility, from all parts. 
And though he did so much undervalue the Scots’ army that 
he would have been glad to have found himself engaged with 
it upon any inequality of number or disadvantage of ground, 
yet he did believe that by a good mixture with English they 
might be made very considerable. He took a very quick 
resolution to provide for all the best he could: he despatched 
an express to the Parliament, to prevent their being surprised 
with the news before they received it from him, and to assure 
them that he would himself overtake the enemy before they 
should give them any trouble ; and gave such farther orders 
for drawing the auxiliary troops together in the several 
counties as he thought fit. 

He gave Lambert order immediately to follow the King 
with seven or eight hundred horse, and to draw as many 
others as he could from the country militia, and to disturb 
his march the most he could, by being near and obliging 
them to march close, without engaging his party in any 
sharp action (without avery notorious advantage,) but to 
keep himself entire till he should come up to him. And 
with this order Lambert marched away the same day the 
advertisement came. 

He resolved then to leave major general Munke, upon 
whom he looked with most confidence as an excellent officer 
of foot, and as entirely devoted to him, with a strong party 
of foot and some troops of horse, strong enough to suppress 
any forces which should arise after his departure, to keep 
Edenborough and the harbour of Leith; to surprise and 
apprehend as many of the nobility and considerable gentry 
as he should find, and keep them under custody ; to use the 
highest severity against all who opposed him, and, above 
all, not to endure or permit the license of the preachers in 
their pulpits, and to make himself as formidable as was 
possible : in the last place, that as soon as there appeared 
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no visible force in the field he should besiege Sterling, 1651 
whither most persons of condition were retired with their 
goods of value, as to a place of strength and capable of being 
defended ; where the records of the kingdom and many 
other things of most account were deposited, it being the 
place where the King had for the most part resided. He 
charged him, if at Sterling or any place, he found a stub- 
born resistance, and were forced to spend much time, or to 
take it by storm, that he should give no quarter, nor exempt 
it from a general plunder. All which rules Munke observed 
with the utmost rigour, and made himself as terrible as man 
could be. 

When he had despatched all these orders and directions 
with marvellous expedition, and seen most of them advanced 
in some degree of expedition, he began his own march with 
the remainder of his army, three days after the King was 
gone, with a wonderful cheerfulness, and assurance to the 
officers and soldiers that he should obtain a full victory in 
England over those who fled from him out of Scotland. 

The King had, from the time that he had recovered any 
authority in Scotland, granted a commission to the duke of 
Buckingham to raise a regiment of horse, which Massey 
was to command under him, and to raise another regiment 
of foot; and the English which should resort thither, of 
which they expected great numbers, should list themselves 
in one of those regiments. And there were some who had 
listed themselves in either of them ; but the discipline they 
[the Scots] had used to the King, and their adhering to their 
old principles, even after they seemed united for his majesty, 
had kept those who were in England from repairing thither. 
They who came from Holland with the King had disposed 
themselves as is said before, and there was little doubt but 
that as soon as the King should enter England those two 
regiments would be immediately full. The duke of Bucking- 
ham had lost much ground, and the more because the King 
was not pleased with it, by his having broken off all manner 
of friendship with the duke Hambleton and the earl of 
Latherdale,) to whom he had professed so much, and 
entered into so fast a conjunction with the marquis of 
Arguyle, their declared irreconcilable enemy, and by his 
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1651 adhering so firmly to him, when he was less dutiful to the 
King than he ought to have been. Massey had got a great 
name by his defending Gloster against the late King, and 
was looked upon as a martyr for the Presbyterian interest, 
and so very dear to that party ; and therefore as soon as 
they came within the borders of England he was sent with 
some troops before, and was always to march at least a day 
before the army, to the end that he might give notice of the 
King’s coming, and draw the gentry of the counties through 
which he passed to be ready to attend upon his majesty. 
Besides, he had particular acquaintance with most of the 
Presbyterians of Lancashire, whom nobody imagined to be 
of the Scotch temper, or unwilling to unite and join with the 
royal party, nor indeed were they. 

But it was fatal to all Scotch armies to have always in 
them a committee of ministers who ruined all ; and though 
there had been nowall the care taken that could be, to choose 
such men for that service who had the reputation of being 
the most sober and moderate of that whole body, and who 
had shewed more affection, and advanced the King’s service 
more, than the rest, yet this moderate people no sooner heard 
that Massey was sent before to call upon their friends, and 
observed that from the entrance into England those about 
the King seemed to have less regard for the Covenant than 
formerly, but they sent an express to him, without com- 
municating in the least degree with the King, with letters 
and declarations, wherein they required him to publish that 
declaration which signified the King’s and the whole army’s 
zeal for the Covenant, and resolution to prosecute the true 
intent of it; and forbad him to receive or entertain any 
soldiers into his troops but those who would subscribe that 
obligation. The King had shortly notice of this, and lost 
no time in sending to Massey not to publish any such 
declaration, and to behave himself with equal civility 
towards all men who were forward to serve his majesty. 
But before this inhibition was received, the matter had 
taken air in all places, and was spread over the kingdom ; 
all men fled from their houses, or concealed themselves, who 
wished the King very well ; and his motion was so quick that 
none repaired to him. 

In Lancashire the earl of Darby met him [the King], who 
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as soon as he received his summons left the Isle of Man. 1651 
When they came about Warrington in Cheshire, they found 
that there was a body of the enemy drawn up in a fair field, 
which did not appear considerable enough to stop their 
march. This was Lambert ; who had made so much haste 
that he had that day fallen upon some of their troops, and 
beaten them into the army ; but when the army came up, 
they [Lambert’s troops] according to their order and pur- 
pose, retired, and, being pursued by the King’s horse with 
a greater party, made more disorderly haste than a well 
ordered retreat requires, but with no considerable loss. 
This success made a great noise, as if Lambert had been 
defeated. 

At Warrington it was thought counsellable, very unfortu- 
nately, that the earl of Darby, with the lord Withrington and 
several other officers of good name, should return into 
Lancashire, in order to raise the well affected in those two 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, who could not come in 
upon so quick a march as the King had made ; and yet, it 
being out of the road that Cromwell was to follow, who was 
entered into Yorkshire, the remaining of those persons there 
was thought a good expedient to gather a body of English, 
which the King extremely desired, and if they found any 
great difficulties they might follow the army. In order to 
which they had a body of near two hundred horse, consisting 
for the most part of officers and gentlemen ; which deprived 
the army of a strength they wanted, and was afterwards 
acknowledged to be a counsel too suddenly entered into. 

Upon the appearance of that body of Lambert’s, the 
whole army was drawn up, and appeared very cheerful. 
And the King having observed David Lashly throughout 
the whole march sad and melancholic, and at that time, 
when the enemy retired, and plainly in a quicker pace than 
retreats used to be made, slow in giving orders, and riding 
by himself, his majesty rode up to him, and asked him with 
great alacrity how he could be sad when he was in the head 
of so brave an army, which he said looked well that day, 
and demanded of him how he liked them. To which David 
Lashly answered him in his ear, being at some distance from 
any other, that he was melancholic indeed, for he well knew 
that army, how well soever it looked would not fight: 
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which the King imputed to the chagrin of his humour, and 
gave it no credit, nor told it to any man, till, many years 
after, upon another occasion which will be remembered in 
its place, he told the Chancellor of the Exchequer of it. 

It was not thought fit to pursue Lambert ; who, being 
known to be a man of courage and conduct, and his troops 
to be of the best, was suspected by so disorderly a retreat to 
have only designed to have drawn the army another way, to 
disorder and disturb their march ; which they resolved to 
continue with the same expedition which they had hitherto 
used, which was incredible, until they should come to such 
a post as they might securely rest themselves. And there 
was an imagination that they might have continued it even 
to London, which would have produced wonderful effects ; 
but they quickly found it to be impossible, and that both 
horse and foot grew so weary that they must have rest. 
The weather was exceedingly hot, the march having been 
begun near the beginning of August, which is the warmest 
season of the year ; so that if they had not rest some time, 
before an enemy approached them, how willing soever they 
might be, they could not be able to fight. 

There was a small garrison in Shrewsbury commanded by 
a gentleman who it was thought might be prevailed with to 
give it up to the King; but his majesty sending to him, he 
returned a rude denial: so that his majesty’s eye was upon 
Worcester, that was so little out of the way to London, that 
the going thither would not retard the march to the other, if 
they found the army able to continue it. Worcester had 
always been a place very well affected in itself, and most of 
the gentlemen of that county had been engaged for the King 


1646 in the former war, and the city was the last that had sur- 
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rendered to the Parliament of all those which had been 
garrisoned for his majesty ; when all the works were thrown 
down, and no garrison from that time had been kept there, 
the shrief and justices and committees having had power 
enough to defend it against any malignity of the town or 
country ; and at this time all the principal gentry of that 
county had been seized upon, and were now prisoners there. 
Thither the King marched with his army even as soon as 
they had heard that he was in England: whereupon the 
committee, and all those who were employed by the Parlia- 
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ment, fled in all the confusion imaginable, leaving their 1651 
prisoners behind them, lest they should become prisoners to 
them ; and the city opened their gates, and received the Aug. 22. 
King with all the demonstration of affection and duty that 
could be expressed ; and made such provision for the army 
that it wanted nothing that it could desire, the mayor taking 
care for the present provision of shoes and stockings, the 
want whereof in so long a march was very apparent and 
grievous. The principal persons of the country found them- 
selves at liberty, and they, and the mayor and aldermen with 
all the solemnity they could prepare, attended the herald 
who proclaimed the King, as he had done, in more haste and 
with less formality, in all those considerable towns through 
which his majesty had passed. ; 

The army liked their quarters here so well that neither 
officer nor soldier was in any degree willing to quit them till 
they should be thoroughly refreshed ; and it could not be 
denied that the fatigue had been even insupportable ; never 
so many hundred miles had been marched in so few days 
and with so little rest ; nor did it in truth appear reasonable 
to any that they should remove from thence, since it was not 
possible that they should be able to reach London, though it 
had been better prepared for the King’s reception than it 
appeared to be, before Cromwell would be there, who, 
having with great haste continued his march in a direct 
line, was now as near to it as the King’s army was, and stood 
only at gaze to be informed what his majesty meant to do. 
Worcester was a very good post, seated almost in the middle 
of the kingdom, and in as fruitful a country as any part of 
it ; a good city, served by the noble river of Severn from all 
the adjacent counties ; Wales behind it, from whence levies 
might be made of great numbers of stout men: it was a 
place whither the King’s friends might repair if they had the 
affections they pretended to have; and it was a place 
where he might defend himself, if the enemy would attack 
him, with many advantages, and could not be compelled 
to engage his army in a battle till Cromwell had gotten men 
enough to encompass him on all sides: and then he might 
choose on which side to fight, since the enemy must be on 
both sides the river, and could not come suddenly to relieve 
each other, and this pressure would require much time ; in 
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1651 which there might be several insurrections in the kingdom, 


Aug. 25. 


if they were so weary of the present tyranny, and so solici- 
tous to be restored to the King’s government, as they were 
conceived to be: for nobody could ever hope for a more 
secure season to manifest their loyalty, than when the King 
was in the heart of the kingdom with a formed army of near 
twenty thousand men, horse and foot, (for so they might be 
accounted to be,) with which he might relieve those who 
were in danger to be oppressed by a more powerful party. 
These considerations produced the resolution to provide in 
the best manner to expect Cromwell there, and a hope that 
he might be exercised by other diversions : and there was 
like to be time enough to cast up such works upon the hill 
before the town as might keep the enemy at a distance, and 
their own quarters from being suddenly straitened: all 
which were recommended to the general to take care of, and 
to take such a perfect view of the ground that no advantage 
might be lost when the time required it. 

The first ill omen that happened was the news of the 
defeat of the earl of Darby, and the total destruction of those 
gallant persons who accompanied him. The earl of Darby, 
within two or three days after he had left the King with 
a body of near two hundred horse, all gallant men, employed 
his servants and tenants to give the country notice of his 
staying behind the King, to head and command those per- 
sons who should repair to his service; which the quick 
march his majesty made through the country would not 
permit them to do. And in expectation of a good appear- 
ance of the people he went to a little market-town called 
Wiggan, in the duchy of Lancaster, where he stayed that 
night ; when in the morning a regiment of the militia of the 
neighbour counties, commanded by a man of courage, 
whom Cromwell had sent to follow in the track of the King’s 
march, to gather up the stragglers and such as were not able 
to keep pace with the army, having received some advertise- 
ment that a troop of the King’s horse were behind the army 
in that town, fell very early into it, before the persons in the 
town were out of their beds, having, upon all the inquiry 
they could make, assurance that there was no enemy near 
them ; nor indeed was there any suspicion of this regiment, 
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which consisted of the several troops of the several counties, 1651 
and passed that way by accident. As many as could get 
their horses, presently mounted ; they who could not, put 
themselves together on foot; and all endeavoured to keep the 
enemy from entering into the town ; and the few who were 
got on horseback charged them with great courage. But the 
number of the enemy was too great, and the town too open, 
to put a stop to them in any one place, when they could 
enter at so many and encompass those who opposed them. 

The earl of Darby, after his horse had been killed under 
him, made a shift on foot to get into some enclosed grounds, 
and to conceal himself all that day, but was soon betrayed 
and apprehended, and committed to prison! The lord 
Withrington, after he had received many wounds, and given 
as many, and merited his death by the vengeance he took 
upon those who assaulted him, was killed upon the place ; 
and so was sir Thomas Tildesley, and many other gallant 
gentlemen, very few escaping to carry news of the defeat. 
Sir Wiliam Throgmorton, (who had been major general of 
the marquis of Newcastle’s army, and was left to command 
in the same function,) received so many wounds, that he 
was looked upon as dead, and not fit to be carried away with 
the prisoners ; and so fell into such charitable and generous 
hands in the town, that, being believed to be dead, he was 
afterwards so well recovered, (though with great maims and 
loss of limbs,) that he at last got himself transported into 
Holland ; where he was at first appearance taken for a 
ghost, all men having believed him to be buried long before. 
Most of those who were taken prisoners, of any quality, 
were afterwards sacrificed as a spectacle to the people, and 
barbarously put to death in several places, some with the 
earl of Darby, and others, near the same time, in other 
places. ... 

When the news of this defeat came to Worcester, as it 
did even almost as soon as the King came thither, it exceed- 
ingly afflicted his majesty, and abated much of the hope he 
had of a general rising of the people on his behalf. His 
army was very little increased by the access of any English ; 
and though he had passed near the habitation of many 


[ He was only taken in flight after the battle of Worcester, and was 
not betrayed. | 
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1651 persons of honour and quality, whose affections and loyalty 
had been notorious, not a man of them repaired to him. 
The sense of their former sufferings remained, and the smart 
was not over; nor did his stay in Worcester for so many 
days add any resort to his Court. The gentlemen of the 
country whom his coming thither had redeemed from im- 
prisonment remained still with him, and were useful to him ; 
they who were in their houses in the country, though as well 
affected, remained there, and came not to him ; and though 
letters from London had given him cause to believe that 
many prepared to come to him, which for some days they 
might easily have done, none appeared, except only some 
common men who had formerly served the last King, who 
repaired again to Worcester. 

There were some other accidents and observations which 
administered matter of mortification to the King. The duke 
of Buckingham had a mind very restless, and thought he 
had not credit enough with the King if it were not made 
manifest that he had more than any body else: and there- 
fore, as soon as the King had entered England, though he 
had reason to believe that his majesty had not been abun- 
dantly satisfied with his behaviour in Scotland, he came to 
him, and told him, the business was now to reduce England 
to his obedience, and therefore he ought to do all things 
gracious and popular in the eyes of the nation ; and nothing 
could be less so to it than that the army should be under 
the command of a Scotch general: that David Lashly was 
only lieutenant general, and it had been unreasonable whilst 
he remained in Scotland to have put any other to have 
commanded over him; but that it would be as unreasonable, 
now they were in England, and had hope to increase the 
army by the access of the English, upon whom his principal 
dependence must be, to expect that they would be willing 
to serve under him; that it would not consist with the 
honour of any peer of England to receive his orders, and he 
believed that very few of that rank would repair to his 
majesty till they were secure from that apprehension ; and 
used much more discourse to that purpose. The King was 
so much surprised with it that he could not imagine what he 
meant, and what the end of it would be, and asked him who 
it was that he thought fit his majesty should give that 
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command to ; when, to his astonishment, the duke told him 1651 
he hoped his majesty would confer it upon him; at which 
he was so amazed, that he found an occasion to break off 
the discourse by calling upon somebody who was near to 
come to him, and, by asking many questions, declined the 
former argument. But the duke would not be so put off, 
but the next day, in the march, renewed his importunity, 
and told the King that he was confident what he had pro- 
posed to him was so evidently for his service that David 
Lashly himself would willingly consent to it. The King, 
_angry at his prosecuting it in that manner, told him he could 
hardly believe that he was in earnest, or that he could in 
truth believe that he could be fit for such a charge ; which 
he seemed to wonder at, and asked wherein his unfitness lay. 
To which the King replied, that he was too young ; and he 
as readily alleged, that Harry the Fourth of France com- 
manded an army and won a battle when he was younger 
than he. So that in the end the King was compelled to tell 
him that he would have no generalissimo but himself ; upon 
which the duke was so discontented, that he came no more 
to the council, scarce spoke to the King, neglected every 
body else and himself, insomuch as for many days he never 
put on clean linen nor conversed with any body ; nor did 
he recover this ill humour whilst the army stayed at Wor- 
cester. 

There was another worse accident fell out soon after 
the King’s coming thither. Major general Massey, who 
thought himself now in his own territory, and that all be- 
tween Worcester and Gloster would be quickly his own 
conquest, knowing every step both of the land and the river, 
went out with a party to secure a pass which the enemy Aug. 29, 
might make over the river; which he did very well; but 
would then make a farther inroad into the country, and 
possess a house which was of small importance, and in which 
there were men to defend it; where he received a very 
dangerous wound with ray-shot, that tore his arm and hand 
in such manner that he was in great torment, and could not 
stir out of his bed in a time when his activity and industry 
was most wanted. And by this means the pass which he 
secured was either totally neglected or not enough taken 
care for, 


1651 


Sept. 3. 
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There was no good understanding between the officers of 
the army. David Lashly. appeared dispirited and con- 
founded, and gave and revoked his orders, and sometimes 
contradicted them. He did not love Middleton, and was 
very jealous that all the officers loved him too well; who 
was indeed an excellent officer, and kept up the spirits of the 
rest, who had no esteem of Lashly. In this very unhappy 
distemper was the Court and the army in a season when they 
were ready to be swallowed by the malice and multitude of 
the enemy, and when nothing could preserve them but the 
most sincere unity in their prayers to God, in which they 
were miserably divided, and a joint concurrence in their 
counsels and endeavours. 

The King had been about twelve days in Worcester, 
when Cromwell was known to be within less than half a 
day’s march, with an addition of very many regiments of 
horse and foot to those which he had brought with him from 
Scotland ; and many other regiments were drawing towards 
him of the militia of the several counties, under the com- 
mand of the principal gentlemen of the country: so that 
he was already very much superior, if not double in number, 
to the army the King had with him. However, if those 
rules had been observed, those works cast up, and that order 
in quartering their men, as were resolved upon when the 
King came thither, there must have been a good defence 
made, and the advantages of the ground, the river, and the 
city, would have preserved them from being presently over- 
run. Butalas! the army was in amazement and confusion. 
Cromwell, without troubling himself with the formality of 
a siege, marched directly on as to a prey, and possessed the 
hill and all other places of advantages with very little 
opposition. It was upon the third of September when the 
King, having been upon his horse most part of the night and 
taken a full view of the enemy, and every body being upon 
the post they should be, and the enemy making such a stand 
that it was concluded he meant to make no attempt that 
night, and, if he should, he would be repelled with ease, his 
majesty, a little before noon, retired to his lodging to eat and 
refresh himself ; where he had not been near an hour when 
the alarum came that both armies were engaged, and though 
his majesty’s horse was ready at the door, and he presently 
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mounted, before, or as soon as, he came out of the city, he 1651 
met the whole body of his horse running in so great fear that 

he could not stop them, though he used all the means he 
could, and called to many officers by their names, and hardly 
preserved himself, by letting them pass by, from being over- 
thrown and overrun by them. 

Cromwell had used none of the delay nor cireumspection 
which was imagined, but directed the troops to fall on in all 
places at once, and had caused a strong party to go over the 
river at that pass which Massey had formerly secured, 
_ which was a good distance from the town, and being not at 
all guarded, they were never known to be on that side the 
river till they were even ready to charge the King’s troops. 
On that part where Middleton was, and with whom duke 
Hambleton charged, there was a very brave resistance ; and 
they charged the enemy so vigorously that they beat the 
body that charged them back ; but they were quickly over- 
powered, and many gentlemen being killed, and Middleton 
hurt, and duke Hambleton’s leg broke short off with a shot, 
the rest were forced to retire and shift for themselves. In 
no other part there was resistance made ; but such a general 
consternation possessed the whole army, that the rest of the 
horse fled, and all the foot threw down their arms before they 
were charged. When the King came back into the town, he 
found a good body of horse which had been persuaded to 
make a stand, though much the major part passed through 
upon the spur without making any pause. The King 
desired those who stayed that they would follow him, that 
they might look upon the enemy, who, he believed, did not 
pursue them. But when his majesty had gone a little way, 
he found most of the horse were gone the other way, and 
that he had none but a few servants of his own about him. 
Then he sent to have the gates of the town shut, that none 
might get in one way nor out the other: but all was con- 
fusion ; there were few to command, and none to obey : so 
that the King stayed till very many of the enemy’s horse 
were entered the town, and then he was persuaded to with- 
draw himself. 

Duke Hambleton fell into the enemy’s hands, and the 
next day! died of his wounds, and thereby prevented the Sept. 12. 

1 [Nine days after. ] 
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1651 being made a spectacle, as his brother! had been ; which 
the pride and animosity of his enemies would no doubt have 
done, having the same pretence, by his being a peer of 
England as the other was. He was in all respects to be 
much preferred before the other, a much wiser, though it 
may be a less cunning, man: for he did not affect dissimu- 
lation, which was the other’s masterpiece. He had un- 
questionable courage, in which the other did not abound. 
He was in truth a very accomplished person, of an excellent 
judgment, and clear and ready expressions : and though he 
had been driven into some unwarrantable actions, he made 
it very evident he had not been led by any inclinations of 
his own, and passionately and heartily ran to all opportuni- 
ties of redeeming it: and in the article of his death he 
expressed a marvellous cheerfulness that he had the honour 
to lose his life in the King’s service, and thereby to wipe out 
the memory of his former transgressions, which he always 
professed was odious to himself. 

As the victory cost the enemy no blood, so after it there 
was not much cruelty used to the prisoners who were then 
taken. But very many of those who ran away were every 
day knocked in the head by the country people, and used 
with their barbarity. Towards the King’s menial servants, 
(whereof most were taken) there was nothing of severity ; 
but within few days they were all discharged and set at 
liberty. 

Though the King could not get a body of horse to fight, 
he could have too many to fly with him; and he had not 
been two hours from Worcester, when he found about him 
near, if not above, four thousand of his horse. There was 
David Lashly with all his own equipage, as if he had not fled 
upon the sudden; so that good order and regularity and 
obedience might yet have made a hopeful retreat even into 
Scotland itself. But there was paleness in every man’s 
looks, and jealousies and confusion in their faces, and 
nothing could worse befall the King than a safe return into 
Scotland ; which yet he could not reasonably promise to 
himself in that company. But when the night covered them, 
he found means to withdraw himself with one or two of his 
own servants, whom he likewise discharged when it began 

1 [The first Duke. ] 
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friends, whereby their scrupulous consciences might have 1655 


been confirmed, many of the country gentlemen were so 
startled with this proposition that they protested against 
it; and poor Penruddocke was so passionate to preserve 
their lives, as if works of this nature could be done by halves, 


that the major general durst not persist in it, but was 


prevailed with to dismiss the judges, and, having taken their 
commissions from them, to oblige them upon another 
occasion to remember to whom they owed their lives, 
resolving still to hang the shrief,| who positively, though 


-humbly and with many tears, refused to proclaim the King, 


which being otherwise done,.they likewise prevailed with 
him rather to keep the shrief alive, and to carry him with 
them to redeem an honester man out of the hands of their 
enemies. This was an ill omen to their future agreement 


_and submission to the commands of their general ; nor was 


the tender-heartedness so general but that very many of 
the gentlemen were much scandalized at it, both as it was 
a contradiction to their commander in chief, and as it would 


- have been a seasonable act of severity to have cemented 


those to perseverance who were engaged in it, and kept them 
from entertaining any hopes but in the sharpness of their 
swords. 

The noise of this action was very great both in and out of 
the kingdom, whither it was quickly sent. And without 
doubt it was a bold enterprise, and might have produced 
wonderful effects, if it had been prosecuted with the same 
resolution, or the same rashness, it was entered into. All 
that was reasonable in the general contrivance of insurrec- 
tion and commotion over the whole kingdom was founded 
upon a supposition of the division and faction in the army, 
which was known to be so great that Cromwell durst not 
draw the whole army to a general rendezvous, out of appre- 
hension that when they should once meet together he should 
no longer be master of them. And thence it was concluded, 
that, if there were in any one place such a body brought 
together as might oblige Cromwell to make the army, or 
a considerable part of it, to march, there would at least be 
no disposition in them to fight to strengthen that authority 
which they abhorred. And many did at that time believe 
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1655 that if they had remained with that party at Salisbury for 
some days, which they might well have done without any 
disturbance, that their numbers would have much increased, 
and their friends farther west must have been prepared to 
receive them, when their retreat had been necessary by 
a stronger part of the army’s marching against them. 
Cromwell himself was amazed ; he knew well the distemper 
of the kingdom and in his army, and now when he saw such 
a body gathered together without any noise, that durst in 
the middle of the kingdom enter into the chief city of it, 
when his judges and all the power of that county was in it, 
and take them prisoners, and proclaim the King in a time 
of full peace, and when no man durst so much as name him 
but with a reproach, he could not imagine that such an 
enterprise could be undertaken without a universal con- 
spiracy, in which his own army could not be innocent ; and 
therefore knew not how to trust them together. But all 
this apprehension vanished, when it was known that within 
four or five hours after they had performed this exploit they 
left the town with very small increase or addition to their 
numbers. 

The truth is, they did nothing resolutely after their first 
action, and were in such disorder and discontent between 
themselves, that without staying for their friends out of 
Hampshire, (who were, to the number of two or three 
hundred horse, upon their way, and would have been at 
Salisbury that night,) upon pretence that they were expected 
in Dorsetshire, they left the town, and took the shrief with 
them, about two of the clock in the afternoon ; but were so 
weary of their day’s labour, and their watching the night 
before, that they grew less in love with what they were 
about, and differed again amongst themselves about the 
shrief, whom many desired should be presently released ; 
and that party carried it in hope of receiving good offices 
afterwards from him, And in this manner they continued 
on their march westward. They from Hampshire and 
other places, who were behind them, being angry for their 
leaving Salisbury, would not follow, but scattered them- 
selves ; and they who were before them, and heard in what 
disorder they had left Wiltshire, likewise dispersed. So 
that after they had continued their journey into Devonshire, 
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without meeting any who would join with them, horse and 1655 
man were so tired for want of meat and sleep that one single 
troop of horse, inferior in number, and commanded by an 
officer of no credit in the war, being in those parts by chance, 
followed them at a distance, till they were so spent that he 
rather entreated than compelled them to deliver themselves. March 14. 
Some, and amongst those Wagstaffe, quitted their horses, 
and found shelter in some honest houses, where they were 
concealed till opportunity served to transport them into the 
parts beyond the seas, where they arrived safely. But 
_Mr. Penruddocke, Mr. Grove, and most of the rest, were 
taken prisoners, upon promise given by the officer that their 
lives should be saved ; which they quickly found he had no 
authority to make good, for Cromwell no sooner heard of his March 23. 
cheap victory, than he sent judges away with a new com- 
mission of oyer and terminer, and order to proceed with the 
utmost severity against the offenders. But Roles, his chief 
justice, who had so luckily scaped at Salisbury, had not 
recovered the fright, and would no more look those men in 
the face who had dealt so kindly with him, but expressly 
refused to be employed in the service, raising some scruples 
in point of law whether the men could be legally condemned ; 
upon which Cromwell shortly after turned him out of his June 7. 
office, having found others who executed his commands. 
Penruddocke and Grove lost their heads at Exciter, and May 16. 
others were hanged there, who, having recovered the 
faintness they were in when they rendered, died with great 
courage and resolution, professing their duty and loyalty 
to the King. Many were sent to Salisbury, and tried ! and 
executed there, in the place where they had so lately 
triumphed ; and some who were condemned, where there 
were fathers and sons and brothers, that the butchery 
might appear with some remorse, were reprieved, and sold, 
and sent slaves to the Barbadoes ; where their treatment 
was such that few of them ever returned into their own 
country.” And thus this little fire which probably might 
have kindled and inflamed all the kingdom, was for the 
present extinguished in the west, and Cromwell secured 
without the help of his army ; which he saw, by the coun- 

1 [April 11.] 
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1655 tenance it then shewed when they thought he would have 
use of them, it was high time to reform; and in that he 
resolved to use no longer delay. 

History of the Rebellion, v. 375-9. 


NARROW ESCAPE OF THE EARL OF 
ROCHESTER 


The design of the north, which was thought to be much 
better prepared and provided for, made less noise, and 
expired most peaceably. The earl of Rochester, who saw 
danger at a distance with great courage, but looked upon 
it less resolutely when it was nearer, made his journey from 
London, with a friend or two, into Yorkshire at the time 
appointed, and found such an appearance of gentlemen upon 
the place as might very well have deserved his patience. 
It appeared that there had been some mistake in the notice 
that had been given, and they who did appear undertook 
for many who were absent that if he would appoint another 
short day for the rendezvous he should be well attended. 
Marmaduke Darcey had spent his time very well amongst 
them, and found them well disposed, and there could be no 
danger in staying the time proposed, many of them having 
houses where he might be well concealed ; and the country 
generally wished well to the King, and to those who con- 
cerned themselves in his affairs. But he took many excep- 
tions ; complained as if they had deceived him ; and asked 
many questions, which were rather reasonable than season- 
able, and which would have furnished reasons against 
entering upon the design, which were not to be urged now 
when they were to execute, and when indeed they had gone 
too far to retire. He had not yet heard of the success at 
Salisbury, yet did not think the force which the gentlemen 
were confident they could draw together, before they could 
meet with any opposition, sufficient to enter upon an action 
that was like to be dangerous in the end, and so he resolved 
to stay no longer; the gentlemen being as much troubled 
that he had come at all, they parted with little good will to 
each other, the earl returning through by-roads to London, 
which was the securest place, from whence he gave the King 
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notice of the hopelessness of affairs. If he had not been 
a man very fortunate in disguises, he could never have 
escaped so many perambulations; for as he was the 
least wary in making his journeys in safe hours, so he 
departed very unwillingly from all places where there was 
good eating and drinking, and entered into conferences with 
any strangers he met or joined with. 

When he returned from the north, he lodged at Aylesbury, 
and having been observed to ride out of the way, in a large 
ground not far from the town, of which he seemed to take 
_ some survey, and had asked many questions of a country 
fellow who was there, (that ground in truth belonging to his 
wife,) the next justice of peace had notice of it ; who, being 
a man devoted to the government, and all that country very 
ill affected always to the King, and the news of Salisbury, 
and proclamations thereupon, having put all men upon their 
guard, came himself to the inn where he was; and being 
informed that there were only two gentlemen above at 
supper, (for sir Nicholas Armorer was likewise with the earl, 
and had accompanied him in that journey,) he went into 
the stable ; and upon view of the horses found they were 
the same which had been observed in the ground. He 
commanded the keeper of the inn, one Kilby, (who, besides 
that he was a person notoriously affected to the government, 
was likewise an officer,) that he should not suffer those 
horses, nor the persons to whom they belonged, to go out 
of house, till he, the said justice, came thither in the morning, 
when he would examine the gentlemen, who they were, and 
from whence they came. The earl was quickly advertised 
of all that passed below, and enough apprehensive of what 
must follow in the morning. Whereupon he presently sent 
for the master of the house, and, nobody being present but 
his companion, he told him he would put his life into his 
hands, which he might destroy or preserve ; that he could 
get nothing by the one, but by the other he should have 
profit, and the good will of many friends who might be able 
to do him good. Then he told him who he was; and, as an 
earnest of more benefit that he might receive hereafter, he 
gave him thirty or forty Jacobuses, and a fair gold chain, 
which was more worth to be sold than one hundred pounds. 
Whether the man was moved by the reward, which he might 
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1655 have possessed without deserving it, or by generosity, or by 


March 21. 


June. 


wisdom and foresight, for he was a man of a very good 
understanding, and might consider the changes which 
followed after, and in which this service proved of advantage 
to him, he did resolve both to permit and contrive their 
escape ; and though he thought fit to be accountable to the 
justice for their horses, yet he caused two other, as good 
for their purpose, of his own, to be made ready by a trusty 
servant in another stable, who about midnight conducted 
them into London-way, which put them in safety. The 
inn-keeper was visited in the morning by the justice, whom 
he carried into the stable, where the horses still stood, he 
having still kept the key in his own pocket, not making any 
doubt of the persons whilst he kept their horses; but he 
confessed they were escaped out of his house in the night, 
how or whither he could not imagine. The justice threat- 
ened loud ; but the inn-keeper was of that unquestionable 
fidelity, and gave such daily demonstration of his affection 
to the commonwealth, that Cromwell more suspected the 
connivance of the justice, who ought not to have deferred 
the examination of the persons till the morning, than the 
integrity of a man so well known as the inn-keeper was. 
The earl remained in London whilst the inquiry was warm 
and importunate, and afterwards easily procured a passage 
for Flanders, and so returned to Cullen.t 
History of the Rebellion, v. 379-82. 


CROMWELL’S FLEETS ASSAIL HISPANIOLA, 
ALGIERS, AND TUNIS 


Cromwell, whose great heart was solicitous to extend the 
terror of his name into foreign countries, by which method 
he thought to render the rough and stubborn humours of 
his own people, which vexed him exceedingly, more obse- 
quious to him, had in the beginning of the year 1655,” after 
his dissolution of his stubborn Parliament, sent two very 
great fleets to sea. 

The one under Penn ; consisting of about thirty ships of 
war, with which there were likewise embarked a land army, 

1 (Cologne. ] 2 [In the end of 1654.] 
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consisting of four or five thousand foot, and two troops of 1655 
horse, under the command of general Venables, a gentleman 
of a good family in Cheshire, who had served long in the 
army in the condition of a colonel, and was then called 
out of Ireland to serve in this expedition. Both these 
superior officers were well affected to the King’s service, and 
were not fond of the enterprise they were to conduct, the 
nature of which they yet knew nothing of. They did by 
several ways, without any communication with each other, 
(which they had not confidence to engage in,) send to the 
King that if he were ready with any force from abroad, or 
- secure of possessing any port within, they would, that is, 
either of them would, engage, with the power that was 
under their charge, to declare for his majesty. If this had 
been upon a joint and mutual confidence in each other, and 
that both fleet and land forces, though the body of horse 
was small, would at the same time erect the King’s standard, 
it might have been the foundation of some hopeful expecta- 
tion. But neither of them daring to trust the other, the 
King could not presume upon any port, without which 
neither had promised to engage ; nor make, out of the dis- 
tinct overtures (however he might hope to unite them), 
such a probable attempt, after the miscarriage of so many, 
as to embark his friends in. And so he wished them to 
prosecute the voyage to which they were designed, from 
which he was not without hope of some benefit to himself, 
(for it was evident Cromwell meant to make some enemy, 
which probably might give his majesty some friend,) and 
to reserve their affections for his majesty till a more proper 
season to discover them. The other fleet was not inferior 
in naval strength and power, but was without a land army ; 
and that was committed to the command of Blake; in 
whom they had all confidence. 

Neither fleet knew what the other or what itself was to 
do, till they came to such a point, where they were to open 
their commissions ; and Cromwell had communicated his 
purpose for either to so very few, that for many months 
after they were both at sea nobody knew to what they 
were designed. Though the intercourse between Cromwell 
and the cardinal was maintained with many civilities and 
some confidence, yet there was nothing of a treaty signed ; 
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1655 he resolving, (as he professed,) to give his friendship to that 
Crown that should best deserve it: and without doubt 
both Crowns were amused with his preparation, and 
solicitous to know where the storm would fall. 

Spain, that had hitherto kept don Alonso de Cardinas 
there [in England], after he had so many years resided there 
as ambassador to the late King, believing they were less 
faulty in that than if they should send another originally 
to Cromwell, now thought it necessary to omit no occasion 

1655 to endear themselves to him; and therefore they sent the 

May. marquis of Leda with a splendid train, as extraordinary 
ambassador, to congratulate all his successes, and to offer 
him the entire friendship of the Catholic King. The marquis, 
who was a wise and a jealous man, found by his reception, 
and Cromwell’s reservation in all his audiences and the 
approaches he could make, that there was no room left for 
his master ; and so, after a month spent there, he returned 
to look to his government in Flanders, with an expectation 
that as soon aS any news came of the fleets, they should 
hear of some acts of hostility upon the subjects of Spain ; 
and did all he could to awaken all the ministers of that King 
to the same apprehension and expectation. 

1654 The two fleets set out from the coast of England about 
the same time ;! that under Blake made its course directly 
to the Mediterranean, being bound in the first place to 
suppress the insolence of those of Argiers and Tunis, who 
had infested the English merchants, and were grown power- 
ful in those seas. When he should have performed that 
service, he was to open another commission which would 
inform him what course he was to steer. The other fleet 
under Penn was bound directly to the Barbados, where 
they were to open their commissions, and to deliver letters 
to that governor. There they found that they were to take 
in new men for the land army, and then to prosecute their 
course directly to the island of Hispaniola.2 The governor 
had orders to supply new men for the expedition ; and there 
were ships ready for their transportation, there being a 
marvellous alacrity in the planters of those Leeward islands, 
which were oppressed with inhabitants, to seek their fortune 


1 Blake’s fleet sailed in October, 1654; Penn’s left Portsmouth, Dec. 24.] 
4 [Hayti or San Domingo. } 
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farther from home. So that after a shorter stay at the 1655 
Barbados than they had reason to expect had they not 
found two frigates, which Cromwell had sent before to 
prepare all things ready, and to put several shallops together 
which were brought ready in quarters, making prize of 
about forty Dutch ships, belonging to their new allies of 
Holland, for trading thither, (contrary to the Act of Naviga- 
tion,) about the end of March they set sail, with an addition March 31. 
of four or five thousand foot for the land army, towards 
St. Christopher’s ; where after as short stay they received April 6. 
about fifteen hundred men more: so that Venables had 
now under his command a body of above nine thousand 
men, with one troop of horse more, which the planters of the 
Barbados joined to him; and, having a prosperous wind, 
they came about the middle of April within view of Santo April 11. 
Domingo, which is the chief city and port of the island of 
Hispaniola. 

Their orders from Cromwell were very particular and 
very positive, that they should land at such a place, 
which was plainly enough described to them. But whether 
they did not clearly understand it, or thought it not so con- 
venient when they were near enough to make a judgment 
of it, they did call a council of war; and it was there 
resolved that general Venables should land in another 
place, which they conceived to be much nearer the town 
than in truth it was, and from thence march directly to it, 
there being another brigade of foot to be landed at a less 
distance from the town, in a bay, that should join with 
them. And join they did; but by the march which April 18. 
Venables had made, and in which he spent two days and 
a half, in the woods and uneasy passages, and in the terrible April 
heat of that country’s sun, in which they found no water 16-18. 
to drink, they were so dispirited before they joined with 
their companions, that it was an ill presage of the mis- 
adventure that followed. The loss of that time in their 
advance had another very ill effect. For the inhabitants 
of the town, that, at the first appearance of such a fleet, 
the like whereof in any degree they had never seen before, 
had been seized upon by such a consternation that they 
despaired of making any resistance, when they saw their 
enemies proceed so slowly, and engaged in such a march 
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1655 as must tire and infinitely annoy them, recovered their 


April 18. 


April 25. 


April 27. 


May 3. 


spirits, and prepared for their defence. So that when 
Venables, upon the conjunction with his other forces, and 
after having found some fresh water to refresh his men, 
advanced towards the town, his forlorn hope found them- 
selves charged by a party of horse, being armed with long 
lances and other arms which they had not been accustomed 
to; so, tired and dismayed with their march and heat, 
they bore the charge very ill, and were easily routed, and 
routed those which were behind them, and were in that 
disorder pursued till they came to their main body, upon 
sight whereof the Spaniards retired, without any loss, and 
having left the captain of the forlorn hope and above fifty 
of his company dead upon the place. The English retired 
back in great discomfort to the bay and the fresh water 
river they had found there; where they stayed so long 
that the general thought his men not only enough refreshed 
but enough confirmed in their resolutions to redeem the 
shame of their last disorder, having got guides, who under- 
took to conduct them a nearer way to the city, and that 
they should not go near a fort which the Spaniards had in 
a wood, from whence they had been infested. The common 
opinion, that the negroes, natives of those parts, are such 
enemies to the Spaniards that they are willing to betray 
them and do any mischieve to them, might possibly incline 
the English to give credit to those guides. But they did 
conduct them directly to the fort ; near which an ambus- 
cade in the woods discharged a volley again upon the for- 
lorn hope, and fell then in upon them with such fury that 
disordered the whole army ; which though it recovered the 
courage once more to make an attempt upon that fort, 
it was again seized upon by a panic fear, which made them 
directly fly back to their bay, with the loss of above six 
hundred men, whereof their major general was one. 

And this fright they never recovered, but within few days, 
after having undergone many distresses by the intolerable 
heat of the climate, and the negroes killing their men every 
day as they went into the woods to find meat, they were, 
within five or six days after the beginning of May, compelled 
to reimbark themselves on board the fleet, with a thousand 
men less than had heen landed, who had by several ways 
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lost their lives there ; for which they revenged themselves 1655 
upon a neighbour island, called Jamaica, where they made May 10. 
another descent, took their city, and drove all the inhabitants 
into the woods. And here they left a good body of foot, 
consisting of three or four thousand men, under the com- 
mand of a colonel, to fortify and plant in this island, a place 
fruitful in itself, and abounding in many good provisions, 
and a perpetual sharp thorn in the sides of the Spaniard, 
who received infinite damage from thence ; they who were 
so easily frighted and beaten when they were in a great 
body upon the other island, making after incursions with 
small numbers into it from Jamaica, and sacking their 
towns, and returning with very rich booty. When Venables 
had put this island into as good order as he could, he 
returned with Penn into England.! 

The other fleet, under the command of Blake, had better 
success, without any misadventures. And after he had 
reduced those of Argiers, (where he anchored in their very March 10. 
mole,) to submit to such conditions for the time past and 
the time to come as he thought reasonable, he sailed to 
Tunis, which he found better fortified and more resolved ; 
for the King from thence returned a very rude answer, con- 
temning his strength, and undervaluing his menaces, and 
refusing to return either ship or prisoner that had been 
taken. Whereupon Blake put his fleet in order, and April 4. 
thundered with his great guns upon the town; whilst he 
manned out several long boats, manned with stout mariners, 
who, at the same time, entered with very notable resolution 
into their harbour, and set fire to all the ships which were 
there, being nine men of war, which were burned to ashes ; 
and this with the loss only of five and twenty of the English, 
and about eight and forty hurt; all the boats, with the 
rest of the men, returned safe to the ships. This was indeed 
an action of the highest conduct and courage, and made the 
name of the English very terrible and formidable in those 
seas. 

History of the Rebellion, vi. 4-10. 


1 (Jamaica has been British ever since Cromwell’s time. ] 
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1657 But that which made the noise indeed, and crowned 
Cromwell’s successes, was the victory his fleet, under the 
command of Mountague and Blake, had obtained over the 
Spaniard ; which, in truth, with all its circumstances, was 
very wonderful, and will never be forgotten in Spain and 
the Canaries. That fleet had rode out all the winter storms 
before Cadiz and the coast of Portugal, after they had sent 
home those former ships which they had taken of the Indian 
fleet, and understood by the prisoners that the other fleet 
from Peru, which is always much richer than that of Mexico, 
was undoubtedly at sea, and would be on the coast by the 
beginning of the spring, if they received not advertisement 
of the presence of the English fleet ; in which case they were 
most like to stay at the Canaries. The admirals concluded, 
that, notwithstanding all they had done or could do to 
block up Cadiz, one way or other they would not be without 
that advertisement ; and therefore resolved to sail with 
the whole fleet to the length of the Canaries, that if it were 
possible they might meet with the galleons before they 
came thither ; and if they should be first got in thither, they 
would then consider what was to be done. 

And with this resolution they stood for the Canaries, and 
about the middle of April came thither; and found that 
the galleons were got thither before them, and had placed 
themselves, as they thought, in safety. The smaller ships, 
being ten in number, lay in a semicircle moored along the 
shore, and the six great galleons, (the fleet consisted of 
sixteen good ships,) which could not come so near the shore, 
lay with their broadsides towards the offing. And besides 
this good posture in which all the ships lay, they were 
covered by a strong castle well furnished with guns; and 
there were six or seven small forts raised in the most 
advantageous places of the bay, every one of them furnished 
with six good pieces of cannon ; so that they were without 
the least apprehension of their security, or imagination that 
any men would be so desperate as to assault them upon- 
such apparent disadvantage. 

When the English fleet came to the mouth of the bay of 

April 20. Santa Cruz, and the generals saw in what posture the 
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Spaniards lay, and thought it impossible to bring off any 1657 
of the galleons; however, they resolved to burn them, 
(which was by many thought to be equally impossible,) 
and sent captain Staneere with a squadron of the best 
ships to fall upon the galleons, which he did very resolutely ; 
whilst other frigates entertained the forts and lesser breast- 
works with continual broadsides, to hinder their firing. 
And so the generals coming up with the whole fleet, after full 
four hours’ fight, they drove the Spaniards from their ships, 
and possessed them; yet found that their work was not 
_ done, and that it was not only impossible to carry away the 
ships which they had taken, but that the wind that had 
brought them into the bay, and enabled them to conquer 
the enemy, would not serve to carry them out again, but 
that they lay exposed to all the cannon from the shore, which 
thundered upon them. However, they resolved to do what 
was in their power; and so, (discharging their broadsides 
upon the forts and land, where they did great execution,) 
they set fire to every ship, galleons and others, and burned 
every one of them; which they had no sooner done, but 
the wind turned, and carried the whole fleet, without loss of 
one ship, out of the bay, and put them safe to sea again. 

The whole action was so miraculous, that all men whoknew 
the place concluded that no sober men, with what courage 
soever endued, would ever undertake it ; and they could 
hardly persuade themselves to believe what they had done ; 
whilst the Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief 
that they were devils, and not men, which had destroyed 
them in such a manner. So much a strong resolution of bold 
and courageous men can bring to pass, that no resistance 
and advantage of ground can disappoint them. And it can 
hardly be imagined how small loss the English sustained 
in this unparalleled action, no one ship being left behind, 
and the killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred 
men, when the slaughter on board the Spanish ships and 
on the shore was incredible.t 

History of the Rebellion, vi. 35-7. 


| {It is interesting to note that this is the same Santa Cruz where 
Nelson was baffled and lost his arm. Nelson had Blake’s achievement 
in his eye—though his own attempt was a different one, to land and take 
the town, not to burn shipping in the harbour. | 


1657 


Aug. 17. 


Sept. 4. 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF BLAKE 


The fleet, after this, having been long abroad, found it 
necessary to return home. And this was the last service 
performed by Blake, who sickened in his return, and in the 
very entrance of the fleet into the Sound of Plimmoth he 
expired. But he wanted no pomp when he was dead, 
Cromwell causing him to be brought up by land to London in 
all the state that could be; and then, according to the 
method of that time, to encourage his officers to be killed 
that they might be pompously buried, he was with all the 
solemnity possible, and at the charge of the public, interred 
in Harry the Seventh’s chapel, in the monument of the kings. 
He was a man of an ordinary extraction, yet left enough 
by his father to give him a good education, which his own 
inclination disposed him to receive in the university where 
he took the degree of a master of arts,| and was versed in 
books, for a man who intended not to be of any profession, 
having enough of his own to maintain him in the plenty 
he affected, and having then no appearance of ambition 
to be a better man than he was. He was of a melancholic 
and a sullen nature, and spent his time most with good 
fellows, who liked his morosity, and a freedom he used in 
inveighing against the license of the time and the power of 
the Court; and they who knew him inwardly discovered 
that he had an anti-monarchical spirit, when few men 
thought the government in any danger. When the troubles 
began, he quickly declared himself against the King ; and 
having some command in Bristol, when it was first taken 
by prince Rupert and the marquis of Hartford, and being 
trusted with the command of a little fort upon the line, 
he refused to give it up after the governor had signed the 
articles of surrender, and kept it some hours after the 
prince was in the town, and killed some of the soldiers ; 
for which the prince resolved to hang him, if some friends 
had not interposed for him upon his want of experience in 
war, and prevailed with him to quit the place by very great 
importunity and with much difficulty. He then betook 
himself wholly to the sea, and quickly made himself signal 
there, and was the first man that declined the old track, 

' [Only of bachelor of arts, at Wadham college, Oxford, Feb. 17, 1612. | 
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and made it manifest that the science might be attained 1657 
in less time than was imagined, and despised those rules 
which had been long in practice, to keep his ship and his 
men out of danger, which had been held in former times 
a point of great ability and circumspection, as if the 
principal art requisite in the captain of a ship had been to 
be sure to come home safe again, He was the first man 
who brought the ships to contemn castles on shore, which 
had been thought ever very formidable, and were dis- 
covered by him only to make a noise and to fright those who 
- could rarely be hurt by them. He was the first that infused 
that proportion of courage into the seamen, by making them 
see by experience what mighty things they could do if they 
were resolved, and taught them to fight in fire as well as 
upon water; and though he hath been very well imitated 
and followed, he was the first that drew the copy of naval 
courage and bold and resolute achievement. 
History of the Rebellion, vi. 37-8. 


DEATH OF CROMWELL 


Whilst the King spent his time in this manner, about 
the middle of September, the duke of York, who remained 
still with the troops at Newport to defend that place, as 
don Juan and the rest remained about Furnes and Bruges, 
sent an express to the King to let him know that the letters Sept. 16, 
from England, and some passengers, reported confidently N.8. 
that Cromwell was dead; which, there having been no 
news of his sickness, was not at first easy to be believed. 
But every day brought confirmation of it; so that his 
majesty thought fit to give over his country life, and 
returned again to Bruxells, that he might be ready to make 
use of any advantage which in that conjuncture, upon so 
wonderful an alteration, he might reasonably expect. 

It had been observed in England, that though from the 
dissolution of the last Parliament all things seemed to 
succeed at home and abroad to his wish, and his power and 
greatness to be better established than ever it had been, 
yet Cromwell never had the same serenity of mind he had 
been used to, after he had refused the crown, but was out 
of countenance, and chagrin, as if he were conscious of not 
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1657 having been true to himself, and much more apprehensive 


Feb. 9. 


Feb. 11. 


of danger to his person than he had used to be ; insomuch 
as he was not so easy of access, nor so much seen abroad, 
and seemed to be in some disorder when his eyes found 
any stranger in the room, upon whom they were still fixed. 
When he intended to go to Hampton Court, which was his 
principal delight and diversion, it was never known till he 
was in the coach which way he would go; and was still 
hemmed in by his guards before and behind ; and the coach 
in which he went was always thronged as full as it could 
be with his servants, who were armed; and he never 
returned the same way he went; and rarely lodged two 
nights together in one chamber, but had many furnished 
and prepared, to which his own key conveyed him, and 
those he would have with him, when he had a mind to 
go to bed: which made his fears the more taken notice of 
and public, because he had never been accustomed to those 
precautions. 

It is very true he knew of many combinations to assas- 
sinate him, by those who he knew wished the King no good. 
And when he had discovered the design of Sindercome, who 
was a very stout man, and one who had been much in his 
favour, and who had twice or thrice by wonderful and 
unexpected accidents been disappointed in the minute he 
made sure to kill him, and had caused him to be appre- 
hended, his behaviour was so resolute in his examination 
and trial as if he thought he should still be able to do it ; 
and it was manifest that he had many more associates 
who were undiscovered, and as resolute as himself; and 
though he got him condemned to die, the fellow’s carriage 
and words were such, as if he knew well how to avoid the 
judgment ; which made Cromwell believe that a party in 
the army would attempt his rescue; whereupon he gave 
strict charge that he should be carefully looked to in the 
Tower, and three or four of the guard always with him day 
and night, And at the day for his execution, those troops 
he was most confident of were upon the Tower-hill, where 
the gallows were erected. But when the guard called him 
to arise in the morning, they found him dead in his bed ; 
which gave trouble exceedingly to Cromwell ; for besides 
that he hoped at his death, that, to avoid the utmost rigour 
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of it, he would have confessed many of his confederates, he 1657 
now found himself under the reproach of having caused him 
to be poisoned, as not daring to bring him to public justice. 
Nor could he suppress that scandal, though it did appear, 
upon examination, that the night before, when he [Sinder- 
come] was going to bed in the presence of his guard, his 
sister came to take her leave of him; and whilst they spake 
together at the bedside, he rubbed his nose with his hand, 
of which they then took no notice; and she going away, 
he put off his clothes, and leaped into his bed with some 
_ snuffling in his nose, and said, this was the last bed he should 
ever go into; and seemed to turn to sleep, and never in 
the whole night made the least noise or motion, save that 
he sneezed once. When the physicians and surgeons opened 
his head, they found he had snuffed up through his 
nostrils some very well prepared poison, that in an instant 
curdled all the blood in that region, which presently 
suffocated him. The man was drawn by a horse to the 
gallows where he should have hanged, and buried under it, 
with a stake driven through him, as is usual in the case 
of self-murderers: yet this accident perplexed Cromwell 
very much; and though he was without the particular 
discovery which he expected, he made a general discovery 
by it that he was more odious in his army than he believed 
he had been. 

He seemed to be much afflicted at the death of his friend 1658 
the earl of Warwick, with whom he had a fast friendship, April 18. 
though neither their humours or their natures were like. 
And the heir of that house, who had married his youngest 
daughter, died about the same time ;1 so that all his relation 
to, or confidence in, that family was at an end, the other 
branches of it abhorring his alliance. His domestic delights 
were lessened every day; and he plainly discovered that 
his son Falconbridge his heart was set upon an interest 
destructive to his, and grew to hate him perfectly. But 
that which broke his peace was the death of his daughter Aug. 6. 
Claypole, who had been always his greatest joy, and who 
had in her sickness, which was of a nature the physicians 
knew not how to deal with, had several conferences with 

1 (Robert, grandson of the above-mentioned earl, married the Protec- 
tor’s deushicr Frances, Nov. 11, 1657, but died Feb. 16 following. | 
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1658 him which exceedingly perplexed him. And though nobody 


Aug. 24. 


Sept. 3. 


was near enough to hear the particulars, yet her often 
mentioning, in the pains she endured, the blood her father 
had spilt, made people conclude that she had presented 
his worst actions to his consideration. And though he never 
made the least show of remorse for any of those actions, 
it is very certain that either what she said or her death 
affected him wonderfully. 

Whatever it was, about the middle of August he was 
seized on by a common tertian ague, from which he believed 
a little ease and divertisement at Hampton Court would 
have freed him. But the fits grew stronger, and his spirits 
much abated; so that he returned again to Whitehall ; 
when his physicians began to think him in danger, though 
the preachers, who prayed always about him, and told God 
Almighty what great things he had done for him, and how 
much more need he had still of his service, declared, as from 
God, that he should recover ; and he himself did not think he 
should die, till even the time that his spirits failed him ; 
and then declared to them that he did appoint his son to 
succeed him, his eldest son Richard ; and so expired upon 
the third day of September, (a day he thought always very 
propitious to him, and on which he had triumphed for 
several victories,!) 1658; a day very memorable for the 
greatest storm of wind that had ever been known, for some 
hours before and after his death, which overthrew trees, 
houses, and made great wrecks at sea, and was so universal, 
that there were terrible effects of it both in France and 
Flanders, where all people trembled at it; besides the 
wrecks all along the coast, many boats having been cast 
away in the very rivers; and within few days after, that 
circumstance of his death that accompanied that storm 
was known. 

History of the Rebellion, vi. 87-91, 


CHARACTER OF CROMWELL 


He was one of those men quos vituperare ne inimici 
quidem possunt nisi ut simul laudent; for he could never 
have done half that mischieve without great parts of courage 

1 [Dunbar and Worcester. ] ; 
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and industry and judgment. And he must have had 
a wonderful understanding in the natures and humours of 
men, and as great a dexterity in the applying them, who 
from a private and obscure birth, (though of a good family,) 
without interest of estate, alliance or friendships, could raise 
himself to such a height, and compound and knead such 
opposite and contradictory tempers, humours, and interests, 
into a consistence that contributed to his designs and to 
their own destruction; whilst himself grew insensibly 
powerful enough to cut off those by whom he had climbed, 
in the instant that they projected to demolish their own 
building. What Velleius Paterculus said of Cinna may 
very justly be said of him, Ausum eum quae nemo auderet 
bonus ; perfecisse quae a nullo nisi fortissimo perfict possent.* 
Without doubt, no man with more wickedness ever 
attempted any thing, or brought to pass what he desired 
more wickedly, more in the face and contempt of religion 
and moral honesty; yet wickedness as great as his 
could never have accomplished those trophies without the 
assistance of a great spirit, an admirable circumspection 
and sagacity, and a most magnanimous resolution. 

When he appeared first in the Parliament, he seemed to 
have a person in no degree gracious, no ornament of dis- 
course, none of those talents which use to reconcile the 
affections of the standers by: yet as he grew into place 
and authority, his parts seemed to be renewed, as if he 
had concealed faculties till he had occasion to use them ; 
and when he was to act the part of a great man, he did it 
without any indecency through the want of custom. 

After he was confirmed and invested Protector by The 
humble Petition and Advice, he consulted with very few upon 
any action of importance, nor communicated any enterprise 
he resolved upon with more than those who were to have 
principal parts in the execution of it; nor to them sooner 
than was absolutely necessary. What he once resolved, in 
which he was not rash, he would not be dissuaded from, nor 
endure any contradiction of his power and authority, but 
extorted obedience from them who were not willing to 
yield it. 

When he had laid some very extraordinary tax upon the 

1 [lib. 11. cap. 24.] 
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city, one Cony, an eminent fanatic, and one who had here- 
tofore served him very notably, positively refused to pay 
his part, and loudly dissuaded others from submitting to it, 
as an imposition notoriously against the law and the pro- 
priety of the subject, which all honest men were bound to 
defend. Cromwell sent for him, and cajoled him with the 
memory of the old kindness and friendship that had been 
between them, and that of all men he did not expect this 
opposition from him, in a matter that was so necessary 
for the good of the commonwealth. But it was always his 
fortune to meet with the most rude and obstinate behaviour 
from those who had formerly been absolutely governed by 
him, and they commonly put him in mind of some expres- 
sions and saying of his own in cases of the like nature; so this 
man remembered him how great an enemy he had expressed 
himself to such grievances, and declared that all who 
submitted to them and paid illegal taxes were more to 
blame, and greater enemies to their country, than they who 
imposed them, and that the tyranny of princes could never 
be grievous but by the tameness and stupidity of the people. 
When Cromwell saw that he could not convert him, he told 
him that he had a will as stubborn as his, and he would try 
which of them two should be master; and thereupon, with 
some terms of reproach and contempt, he committed the 
man to prison ; whose courage was nothing abated by it ; 
but as soon as the term came, he brought his habeas corpus 
in the King’s Bench, which they then called the Upper 
Bench. Maynard, who was of counsel with the prisoner, 
demanded his liberty with great confidence, both upon the 
illegahty of the commitment, and the illegality of the 
imposition, as being laid without any lawful authority. 
The judges could not maintain or defend either, but enough 
declared what their sentence would be; and therefore 
the Protector’s Attorney required a farther day to answer 
what had been urged. Before that day, Maynard was com- 
mitted to the Tower, for presuming to question or make doubt 
of his authority ; and the judges were sent for, and severely 
reprehended for suffering that license; and when they 
with all humility mentioned the law and Magna Charta, 
Cromwell told them, their magna farta should not control 
his actions, which he knew were for the safety of the 
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commonwealth. He asked them who made them judges ; 
whether they had any authority to sit there but what he 
gave them ; and that if his authority were at an end, they 
knew well enough what would become of themselves ; and 
therefore advised them to be more tender of that which 
could only preserve them; and so dismissed them with 
caution, that they should not suffer the lawyers to prate 
what it would not become them to hear. 

Thus he subdued a spirit that had been often trouble- 
some to the most sovereign power, and made Westminster 
Hall as obedient and subservient to his commands as any 
of the rest of his quarters. In all other matters which did 
not concern the life of his jurisdiction, he seemed to have 
great reverence for the law, and rarely interposed between 
party and party. And as he proceeded with this kind of 
indignation and haughtiness with those who were refractory 
and dared to contend with his greatness, so towards those 
who complied with his good pleasure, and courted his 
protection, he used a wonderful civility, generosity, and 
bounty. 

To reduce three nations, which perfectly hated him, to 
an entire obedience to all his dictates ; to awe and govern 
those nations by an army that was indevoted to him and 
wished his ruin; was an instance of a very prodigious 
address. But his greatness at home was but a shadow 
of the glory he had abroad.!_ It was hard to discover which 
feared him most, France, Spain, or the Low Countries, 
where his friendship was current at the value he put upon it. 
And as they did all sacrifice their honour and their interest 
to his pleasure, so there is nothing he could have demanded 
that either of them would have denied him. To manifest 
which, there need only two instances. The first is, when 
those of the Valley of Lucerne had unwarily rebelled against 
the duke of Savoy, which gave occasion to the Pope and 1655 
the neighbour princes of Italy to call and solicit for their May 26. 
extirpation, which their prince positively resolved upon, 


1 (One may compare with this the well-known passage in Pepys’s 
Diary, July 12, 1667, with reference to the burning of the ships in the 
Medway by the Dutch: ‘It is strange how every body do now-a-days 
reflect upon Oliver, and commend him, what brave things he did, and 
made all the neighbour princes fear him.’ ] 

R3 


1655 


July 29. 


1658 
Jan. 
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Cromwell sent his agent to the duke of Savoy, (a prince 
with whom he had no correspondence or commerce,) and so 
engaged the cardinal, and even terrified the Pope himself, 
without so much as doing any grace to the English Catholics, 
(nothing being more usual than his saying that his ships 
in the Mediterranean should visit Civita Vieca, and that 
the sound of his cannon should be heard in Rome,) that the 
duke of Savoy thought it necessary to restore all that he 
had taken froin them, and did renew all those privileges 
they had formerly enjoyed and newly forfeited. 

The other instance of his authority was yet greater, 
and more incredible. In the city of Nismes, which is one 
of the fairest in the province of Languedock, and where 
those of the [reformed] Religion do most abound, there 
was a great faction at that season when the consuls (who 
are the chief magistrates) were to be chosen. Those of the 
Religion had the confidence to set up one of themselves 
for that magistracy ; which they of the Roman religion 
resolved to oppose with all their power. The dissension 
between them made so much noise, that the intendant of 
the province, who is the supreme minister in all civil affairs 
throughout the whole province, went thither to prevent 
any disorder that might happen. When the day of the 
election came, those of the Religion possessed themselves 
with many armed men of the town-house, where the 
election was to be made. The magistrates sent to know 
what their meaning was; to which they answered, they 
were there to give their voices for the choice of the new 
consuls, and to be sure that the election should be fairly 
made. The bishop of the city, the intendant of the pro- 
vince, with all the officers of the church, and the present 
magistrates of the town, went together in their robes to be 
present at the election, without any suspicion that there 
would be any force used. When they came near the gate 
of the town-house, which was shut, and they supposed would 
be opened when they came, they within poured out a volley 
of musket-shot upon them, by which the dean of the church 
and two or three of the magistrates of the town were killed 
upon the place, and very many others wounded, whereof 
some died shortly after. In this confusion, the magistrates 
put themselves into as good a posture to defend themselves 
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as they could, without any purpose of offending the other, till 1658 
they should be better provided ; in order to which they sent 
an express to the Court with a plain relation of the whole 
matter of fact, and that there appeared to be no manner 
of combination with those of the Religion in other places 
of the province, but that it was an insolence in those of 
the place, upon their presumption of their great numbers, 
which were little inferior to those of the Catholics. The 
Court was glad of the occasion, and resolved that this 
provocation, in which other places were not involved, and 
which nobody could excuse, should warrant all kind of 
severity in that city, even to the pulling down their temples, 
and expelling many of them for ever out of the city; which, 
with the execution and forfeiture of many of the principal 
persons, would be a general mortification to all of the 
Religion in France, with whom they were heartily offended. 
And a part of the army was forthwith ordered to march 
towards Nismes, to see this executed with the utmost 
rigour. 

Those of the Religion in the town were quickly sensible 
into what condition they had brought themselves, and sent 
with all possible submission to the magistrates to excuse 
themselves, and to impute what had been done to the rash- 
ness of particular men, who had no order for what they did. 
The magistrates answered, that they were glad they were 
sensible of their miscarriage ; but they could say nothing 
upon the subject till the King’s pleasure should be known, 
to whom they had sent a full relation of all that had passed. 
The other very well knew what the King’s pleasure would be, 
and forthwith sent an express, one Moulins, a Scotchman, 
who had lived many years in that place and in Montpelier, 
to Cromwell, to desire his protection and interposition. The 
express made so much haste, and found so good a reception 
the first hour he came, that Cromwell, after he had received 
the whole account, bade him refresh himself after so long 
a journey, and he would take such care of his business, that 
by the time he came to Paris he should find it despatched ; 
and that night sent away another messenger to his ambas- 
sador Lockhart, who by the time Moulins came thither had so 
far prevailed with the cardinal, that orders were sent to stop 
the troops which were upon their march towards Nismes ; 
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1658 and within few days after, Moulins returned with a full 
pardon and amnesty from the King, under the Great Seal 
of France, so fully confirmed with all circumstances, that 
there was never farther mention made of it, but all things 
passed as if there had never been any such thing. So that 
nobody can wonder that his memory remains still in those 
parts, and with those people, in great veneration. 

He would never suffer himself to be denied any thing 
he ever asked of the cardinal [Mazarin], alleging that the 
people would not be otherwise satisfied ; which he [the 
cardinal] bore very heavily, and complained of to those with 
whom he would be free. One day he visited madam Turyn 
and when he took his leave of her, she, according to her 
custom, besought him to continue gracious to the churches. 
Whereupon the cardinal told her that he knew not how 
to behave himself; if he advised the King to punish and 
suppress their insolence, Cromwell threatened them to join 
with the Spaniard ; and if he shewed any favour to them, 
at Rome they accounted him an heretic. 

He was not a man of blood, and totally declined 
Machiavell’s method, which prescribes upon any alteration 
of a government, as a thing absolutely necessary, to cut 
off all the heads of those, and extirpate their families, who 
are friends to the old one. And it was confidently reported, 
that in the council of officers it was more than once proposed 
that there might be a general massacre of all the royal party, 
as the only expedient to secure the government, but 
Cromwell would never consent to it; it may be, out of too 
much contempt of his enemies. In a word, as he had all 
the wickednesses against which damnation is denounced 
and for which hell-fire is prepared, so he had some virtues 
which have caused the memory of some men in all ages 
to be celebrated ; and he will be looked upon by posterity 
as a brave bad man. 

History of the Rebellion, vi. 91-7. 


QUARREL OF ARMY AND PARLIAMENT 


1659 ‘The Parliament, that was governed by Vane and Hasle- 
rigge, the heads of the republican party, though of very 
different natures and understandings, found there would be 
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no compounding this dispute amicably, but that one side 1659 
must be suppressed. They resolved therefore to take away 

all hope of subsistence from the army, if they should be 
inclined by force to make any alteration in the government ; 

and in order thereunto they declared that it should be Oct. 11. 
treason in any person whatsoever to raise, levy, and collect 
money without consent in Parliament. Then they made 

void all Acts for custom and excise ; and by this there was 
nothing left to maintain the army except they would prey 

upon the people, which could not hold long. In the next 

place they cashiered Lambert, and eight other colonels of Oct. 12. 
the army, with whom they were most offended, and con- 
ferred the regiments upon other persons, in whom they 
could confide, and committed the whole government of the 

army into the hands of seven commissioners, who were, 
Fleetewood, (whom they believed to have a great interest 

in the army, and so durst not totally to disoblige,) Ludlow, 

(who commanded the army in Ireland,) Munke, (who was 

their general in Scotland,) Haslerigge, Walton, Morley, 

and Overton, who were all upon the place. 

The army was too far engaged to retire, and it was 
unskilfully done of the Parliament to provoke so many of 
them without being sure of a competent strength to execute 
their orders. But they had a great presumption upon the 
city, and had already forgotten how the army baffled it 
a dozen years before, when the Parliament had much 
more reputation and the army less terror. The nine 
cashiered colonels were resolved not to part with their 
commands, nor would the soldiers submit to their new 
officers; and both officers and soldiers consulted their 
affairs so well together, that they agreed to meet at West- 
minster the next morning, and determine to whose lot it 
would come to be cashiered. 

The Parliament, to encounter this design, sent their 
orders to those regiments whose fidelity they were con- 
fident of, to be the next morning at Westminster, to defend 
them from force, and likewise sent into the city to draw 
down their militia. Of the army, the next morning, there Oct. 13. 
appeared two regiments of foot and four troops of horse, 
who were well armed, and ranged themselves in the Palace- 
yard, with a resolution to oppose all force that should 
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1659 attempt the Parliament. Lambert intended they should 


Oct. 14. 


Oct. 13. 


have little to do there ; and divided his party in the army 
to the several places by which the city militia could come 
to Westminster, with order that they should suffer none 
to march that way, or to come out of the gates ; then placed 
himself with a troop or two in King Street, to expect when 
the Speaker would come to the House, who at his accus- 
tomed hour came in his usual state, guarded with his 
troop of horse. Lambert rode up to the Speaker, and told 
him there was nothing to be done at Westminster, and 
therefore advised him to return back again to his house, 
which he refused to do, and endeavoured to proceed, and 
called to his guard to make way. Upon which he [Lambert] 
rode to the captain, and pulled him off his horse; and 
bade major Creed, who had formerly commanded that 
troop, to mount into his saddle ; which he presently did. 
Then he took away the mace, and bade major Creed conduct 
Mr. Lenthall to his house. Whereupon they made his 
coachman turn, and without the least contradiction the 
troop marched very quietly till he was alighted at his own 
house, and then disposed of themselves as their new captain 
commanded them. 

When they had thus secured themselves from any more 
votes, Lambert sent to those in the Palace-yard to with- 
draw to their quarters, which they refused to do ; at which 
he smiled, and bade them then to stay there ; which they 
did till towards the evening: but then finding themselves 
laughed at, that they had nothing to do, and that the 
Parliament sat not, they desired that they might retire to 
their quarters; which they were appointed to do. But 
their officers were cashiered, and such sent to command 
as Lambert thought fit, who found all submission and 
obedience from the soldiers, though nobody yet knew who 
had power to command them. There was no Parliament, 
nor any officer in the army who by his commission was 
above the degree of colonel, nor had any of them power to 
command more than his own regiment. 

Whereupon the officers of the army meet together, and 
declare, that the army finding itself without a general, or 
other general officers, had themselves made choice of 
Fleetewood to be their genera], and of Lambert to be their 
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major general, and of Desborough to be commissary general 1659 
of the horse; and that they bound themselves to obey 
them in their several capacities, and to adhere to and defend 
them. And upon the publishing this declaration they 
assumed their several provinces, and the whole army took Oct. 29. 
commissions from their new general, and were as much 
united as ever they were under Cromwell, and looked upon 
it as a great deliverance that they should no more be 
subject to the Parliament, which they all detested. 

History of the Rebellion, vi. 145-7. 


WEAKNESS OF FLEETWOOD 


Lambert, upon the first news of the froward spirit in 
the city, had sent back Desborough’s regiment, which was 
now marched as near London as St. Alban’s, where, hearing Dec. 23. 
what their fellows at Westminster, with whom they were to 
join, had done, they resolved not to be the last in their 
submission, but declared that they likewise were for the 
Parliament, and gave the Speaker notice of their obedience. 
In all these several tergiversations of the soldiers, the general 
Fleetewood remained still in consultations with the Com- 
mittee of Safety ; and when any intelligence was brought 
of any murmur amongst the soldiers, by which a revolt 
might ensue, and he was desired to go amongst them to 
confirm them, he would fall upon his knees to his prayers, 
and could hardly be prevailed with to go to them. And when 
he was amongst them, and in the middle of any discourse, 
he would invite them all to prayers, and put himself upon 
his knees before them: and when some of his friends 
importuned him to appear more vigorous in the charge he 
had, without which they must be all destroyed, they could 
get no other answer from him than that God had spit in his 
face and would not hear him : so that men ceased to wonder 
why Lambert had preferred him to the office of general, and 
been content with the second command for himself. 

History of the Rebellion, vi. 1601. 


1660 


Apri] 25. 


May 1. 
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PARLIAMENT DECLARES FOR THE KING 


The Parliament met upon the 25th of April ; of which the 
general [Monk] was returned a member, to serve as knight 
of the shire for the county of Devon, together with Mr. 
Morrice. Sir Harbottle Grimston was chosen Speaker, who 
had been a member of the Long Parliament, and continued 
rather than concurred with them till after the treaty of the 
Isle of Wight; where he was one of the commissioners 
sent to treat with the King, and behaved himself so well 
that his majesty was well satisfied with him; and after 
his return from thence pressed the acceptation of the King’s 
concessions, and was thereupon in the number of those who 
were by force excluded from the House. And his election 
to be Speaker at this time was contrived by those who 
meant well to the King, and he submitted to it out of a hope 
and confidence that the designs would succeed. They began 
only with bitter invectives against the memory of Cromwell, 
as an odious and perjured tyrant, with execrations upon the 
unchristian murder of the late King. And in these generals 
they spent the first five days of their sitting ; no man having 
the courage, how loyal soever their wishes were, to mention 
his majesty, till they could make a discovery what mind the 
general was of, who could only protect such a proposition 
from being penal to the person that made it by their former 
ordinances. 

After he [the general] had well surveyed the temper of 
the House, upon Tuesday the first of May he came into the 
House, and told them one sir John Greenevill, who was 
a servant of the King’s, had brought him a letter from his 
majesty, which he had in his hand, but would not presume 
to open it without their direction, and that the same gentle- 
man was at the door, and had a letter to the House ; which 
Was no sooner said than with a general acclamation he was 
called for; and being brought to the bar, he said that he 
was commanded by the King his master, having been lately 
with him at Breda, to deliver that letter to the House, 
which he was ready to do ; and so, sending it by the sergeant 
to be delivered to the Speaker, he withdrew. 

The House impatiently called to have both the letters 
read, that to the general and that to the Speaker; which 
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being done, the Declaration was as greedily called for, and 1660 
read. And from this time Charles Steward was no more 
heard of, and so universal a joy was never seen within those 
walls; and though there were some members there who 
were nothing delighted with the temper of the House, nor 
with the argument of it, and had malice enough to make 
within themselves the most execrable wishes, yet they had 
not the hardiness to appear less transported than the rest : 
who, not deferring it one moment, and without one con- 
tradicting voice, appointed a committee to prepare an 
-answer to his majesty’s letter, expressing the great and 
joyful sense the House had of his gracious offers, and their 
humble and hearty thanks for the same, and with professions 
of their loyalty and duty to his majesty; and that the 
House would give a speedy answer to his majesty’s gracious 
proposals. They likewise ordered at the same time that both 
his majesty’s letters, that to the House and that to the 
general, with his majesty’s Declaration therein enclosed, 
and the resolution of the House thereupon, should be 
forthwith printed and published. 

This kind of reception was beyond what the best affected, 
nay, even the King, could expect or hope; and all that 
followed went in the same pace. The Lords, when they 
saw what spirit the House was possessed of, would not lose 
their share of thanks, but make haste into their house, 
without excluding any who had been sequestered from sitting 
there for their delinquency ; and then they received likewise 
the letter from sir John Greenevill which his majesty had 
directed to them, and which they received with the same 
duty and acknowledgment. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council were transported with the King’s 
goodness towards them, and with the expressions of his 
royal clemency, and entered into close deliberation what 
return they should make to him to manifest their duty and 
gratitude. And the officers of the army, upon the sight of 
the letter to their general and his majesty’s Declaration, 
thought themselves highly honoured in that they were 
looked upon as good instruments of his majesty’s restora- 
tion ; and made those vows, and published such declarations, May 2. 
of their loyalty and duty as their general caused to be 
provided for them, which they signed with the loudest 
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alacrity. And the truth is, he managed the business which 
he had now undertaken with wonderful prudence and 
dexterity ; and as the nature and humour of his officers 
was well known to him, so he removed such from their 
commands whose affections he suspected, and conferred 
their places upon others of whom he was most assured. 
In a word, there was either real joy in the hearts of all men, 
or at least their countenances appeared such as if they were 


glad at the heart. 
History of the Rebellion, vi. 214-16, 


THE KING’S RETURN 


After eight or ten days spent at the Hague in triumphs 
and festivals, which could not have been more splendid if all 
the monarchs of Europe had met there, and which were 
concluded with several rich presents made to his majesty, 
the King took his leave of the States with all the professions 
of amity their civilities deserved, and embarked himself on 
the Prince, which had before been called the Protector, 
but had been new christened the day before, as many other 
had been, in the presence and by the order of his royal 
highness the admiral. And upon the 24th day of May the 
fleet set sail, and, in one continued thunder of the cannon, 
arrived so early on the 26th near Dover that his majesty 
disembarked, and being received by the general at the brink 
of the sea, he presently took coach, and came that night 
to Canterbury, where he stayed the next day, being Sunday, 
and went to his devotions to the cathedral, which was very 
much dilapidated and out of repair; yet the people seemed 
glad to hear the Common Prayer again. Thither came 
very many of the nobility and other persons of quality to 
present themselves to the King; and there his majesty 
assembled his Council and swore the general of the Council, 
and Mr. Morrice, whom he there knighted, and gave him 
the signet, and swore him Secretary of State. That day 
he gave the Garter to the general, and likewise to the 

1 [He embarked in the Royal Charles, which had formerly been called 
the Naseby. Merc. Publ., No. 22, p. 342; Lower, p. 86.] 

* [Clarendon postdates the embarkation and arrival by one day. | 
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marquis of Hartford and the earl of Southampton, (who 1650 
had been elected many years before,) and sent it likewise Jan. 
by Garter herald and king-at-arms to admiral Mountegue, 
who remained in the Downs. 1660 
On Monday he went to Rochester, and the next day, May 28. 

being the 29th of May and his birthday, he entered London, May 29. 
all the ways from Dover thither being so full of people and 
exclamations as if the whole kingdom had been gathered. 
About or above Greenwitch the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
met him, with all those protestations of joy which can 
-hardly be imagined ; and the concourse so great that the 
King rode in a crowd from the bridge to Temple Bar. All 

the companies of the city stood in order on both sides, 
giving loud thanks for his majesty’s presence. And he 

no sooner came to Whitehall but the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment solemnly cast themselves at his feet, with all the vows 

of affection and fidelity to the world’s end. In a word, the 

joy was so unexpressible and so universal, that his majesty 
said smilingly to some about him, that he doubted it had 
been his own fault that he had been absent so long, for he 
saw nobody that did not protest he had ever wished for his 


return. 
History of the Rebellion, vi. 233-4. 
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Algiers, reduced by Blake, 251. 
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196, 197,202; after Dunbar, 205; 
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before Worcester, 207. 


Ashburnham, Col., captured by | 
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Ashburnham, John, with King, 
153, 160-4; imprisoned, 164. 


Ashly, Sir Jacob, appointed major- | 
18 ; 


general of King’s Foot, 
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Balfore, Sir William, at Edgehill, 
32, 35, 41; escapes out of Listi- | 


thiel with horse, 125, 126. 
Banbury, 31. 


Basing House, Relief of, 128-34; | 


second relief of, 142-3. 
Berkely, Sir John, at Stratton, 54 ; 


at Lansdowne, 57; with King, | 


160-3. 

Beverley, 14, 18, 24. 
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stroys fleet at Tunis, 251; his 
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Bristol, capture of, 72-5. 

Browne, Sir John, at second battle 
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Buckingham, Duke of, in Worces- 
ter campaign, 216-17. 

Byron, Sir John, at Edgehill, 32 ; 
at Roundway Down, 70. 
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Carelesse, and the King, 223-5, 227. 


King | 


Carisbrook Castle, King lodged in, 
162; King attempts to escape 
from, 185-9. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, at Lansdowne, 
57-8, 61-2; at Roundway 
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arrest the five members, 9, 10; 
attempts to secure Hull, 12; 
sets up his standard at Notting- 
ham, 26; at Edgehill, 30-41; 
at Roundway Down, 68-71; 
summons Gloucester, 76-8 ;_ be- 
sieges Gloucester, 78, 79; pur- 
sues Earl of Essex, 85-7; 
escapes from Oxford, 101-5; 
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11; at Cropredy Bridge, 111-17; 
and Earl of Essex’s army, 121-8; 
at second battle of Newbury, 
134-9; and after, 140-3; at 
Naseby, 148-52; surrenders to 
Scottish army, 153-6; seized at 
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160-4; and Col. Hammond, 
160-4; lodged in Carisbrook 
Castle, 162; attempts to escape 
from Carisbrook Castle, 185-9 ; 

incident at his trial, 190. 


_ Charles the Second, at St. John- 


ston’s, 204-5 ; invades England 
before Worcester, 206-7; and 
Lashly, 211, 212; at Worcester, 
212-14, 218-19; and Duke of 
Buckingham, 216-17; his escape 
after Worcester, 222-39; and 
Carelesse, 223-5, 227; and Mr. 
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8; and Wilmott, 227-39; and 
Mr. Lane, 227-9; and Mrs. 
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Claypole, Mrs., and Cromwell, 257- 


Cleaveland, Earl of, at Cropredy 
Bridge, 112-14; taken prisoner 
at second battle of Newbury, 
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Colchester, Surrender of, 171-3. 

Cony, and Cromwell, 259-60. 

Cornewarth, Earl of, at Naseby, 
150, 151. 

Cotterell, Colonel, Governor of 
Pontefract Castle, 174; and 
Colonel Morrice, 175-9. 

Cromwell, Oliver, at Marston Moor, 
119, 120; and the Earl of Man- 
chester, 145, 146; at Naseby, 
150, 151; discipline of his 
troops, 151; crushes the Level- 
lers, 164-6; his superior states- 
manship, 166-71; captures 
Drogheda, 192; at Dunbar, 202- 
5; in Worcester campaign, 205-— 
22, passim; pursues King before 
Worcester, 209; at Worcester, 
218-19; and rising at Salis- 
bury, 241-4; his fleets assail 
Hispaniola, Algiers, and Tunis, 
246-51; success of his fleet at 
Santa Cruz, 252-3; his death, 
255-8; fears of assassination, 
256; executes Sindercome, 256, 
257; and Mrs. Claypole, 257-8 ; 
his character, 258-64; and Cony, 
259-60; andthe judges, 260-1; 
and Duke of Savoy, 261-2; and 
Protestants of Nismes, 263-4 ; 
and Cardinal Mazarin, 263-4. 

Cropredy Bridge, battle of, 111-17. 


Darby, Earl of, in Worcester cam- 
paign, 207, 210, 211, 214, 215. 


Desborough, meets King, 237, 238 ; 
chosen commissary-general of 
horse by army, 267. 

Devizes, besieged, 66; relieved, 
68-71. 

Digby, Colonel, at Torrington, 79- 
8 


Digby, Lord, his plot to win Hull, 
18-26 ; narrow escape, 86. 

Donnington Castle, defended, 124, 
140. 

Dorislaus, assassinated, 191. 

Dowcett, and the King at Caris- 
brook, 187-9. 

Drogheda (Tredagh), Capture of, 
19J-2. 

Dunbar, Battle of, 202-5. 


Edgehill, Battle of, 30-42. 

Edinburgh, Montrose in, 198-201. 

Essex, Earl of, beginning of the war, 
27; at Edgehill, 31, 35; and 
Chalgrove Field, 46-7; and 
Roundway Down, 68, 71, 72; 
and Sir William Waller, 71, 72; 
relieves Gloucester, 82-4; his 
van routed by Prince Rupert, 
86; at first battle of Newbury, 
87-9; pursues the King, 102 ; 
his difference with the Parlia- 
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his army, 121-8. 

Exeter (Exciter), 55, 56. 


Falkland, Viscount, death and 
character of, 90-101. 

Fayrefax, Lady, at the King’s 
trial, 190. 

Fayrefax, Lord, at Marston Moor, 
119, 120; at Naseby, 148, 151 ; 
and surrender of Colchester, 171, 
172; referred to, 190. 

Fleetewood, chosen general by 
army, 266; his weakness, 267. 

Fortescue (Foskue), Sir Faithful, 
deserts to Prince Rupert at 
Edgehill, 34, 37. 


Gage, Colonel, captures Borstal 
House, 107, 108 ; relieves Basing. 
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House, 128-34; relieves it again, 
142-3. 

Gascoigne, Sir Bernard, spared, 
172-3. 

Gloucester, besieged, 78-9;  re- 
fusal to surrender, 76-8; re- 
lieved, 81-7. 

Gorges, Dr., and the King, 232. 

Goring, General, 123; lets horse 
escape out of Listithiel, 126; at 
second battle of Newbury, 137 ; 
his character, 144-5; his reck- 
less humour, 153. 

Greenvill, Sir Bevil, at Stratton, 
53, 54; killed at Lansdowne, 
62-3. 

Greenvill, Sir Richard, 122; his 
cruelty, 134. 


Hambleton (Hamilton), Duke, 
wounded, 219; dies, 219; his 
character, 220. 

Hammond, Colonel, and the King, 
160-4, 188. 

Hampden, Mr., at Edgehill, 37; 
his death and character, 48-52 ; 
influence with Falkland, 93. 

Hampton Court, King escapes from, 
159-64 ; Cromwell at, 256. 

Haslerigge, Sir Arthur, at Lans- 
downe, 60; routed at Round- 
way Down, 70. 

Hinchman, Dr., and the King, 
238. 

Hispaniola, attack upon, 249-51. 

Hollis, and Ireton, 158. 

Holmby, King seized at, 156-7. 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, at Stratton, 53; 
at Lansdowne, 57; wounded, 
63-5; at Devizes, 66; created 
Baron Hopton, 76. 

Hotham, Sir John, appointed 
Governor of Hull, 11; refuses 
to surrender Hull to the King, 
13-14; and Lord Digby, 20-6. 

Hull, Sir John Hotham, appointed 
Governor of, 11; held by him 
against the king, 13-14; Lord 
Digby’s plot to win, 18-26. 

Humber, The Providence 
into, 17. 


runs 
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Hurlestone (Huddlestone), 
and the King, 227-8. 

Hurry, Colonel, deserts to the 
King, 45-48 ; deserts to the Par- 
liament, 134; and Donnington 
Castle, 140; executed, 201. 


Mr., 


Treton, and Hollis, 158. 


Jamaica, captured by Penn and 
Venables, 251. 

Joyce, Cornet, seizes upon. King at 
Holmby, 156-7. 


Lambert, General, at Pontefract 
Castle, 182-4; in Worcestercam- 
paign, 208, 211, 212; cashiered 
by Parliament, 265; and the 
Speaker, 266; chosen major- 
general by army, 266, 267. 

Lane, Mr., and the King, 227-9. 

Lane, Mrs., and the King, 229-33. 

Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, at 
storm of Leicester, 147; at 
Naseby, 148, 150; and Ponte- 
fract Castle, 174, 175, 178; im- 
prisoned in Nottingham Castle, 
180; escapes thence, 184. 

Lansdowne, Battle of, 56-64. 

Lashly (Leslie), David, taken 
prisoner at Marston Moor, 119 ; 
captures Montrose, 196, 198; 
in Worcester campaign, 205, 
211, 212, 218; after Worcester, 
220-2. 

Legge, Will., and Massy, 75-6 ; 
with the King, 160, 162. 

Leicester, Storm of, 147-8. 

Lindsey, Earl of, appointed General 
of King’s army, 17, 24; his 
death, 35, 40-1. 

Lorne, Lord, in attendance on 
King at St. Johnston’s, 204. 
Lucas, Sir Charles, executed, 172-3. 
Lysle, Sir George, executed, 172-3. 


Manchester, Earl of, at second 
battle of Newbury, 134-8; and 
Cromwell, 145-6. : 

ee ee taken by Wilmott, 
42-4, 
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Marston Moor, Battle of, 117-21. 

Massy, Colonel, Governor of 
Gloucester, 75 ; and Will. Legge, 
75-6 ; defends Gloucester, 76-8, 
81-4; refuses Waller reinforce- 
ments, 111; in campaign of 
Worcester, 210; wounded, 217. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, and Cromwell, 
263-4. 

Middleton, General, fails to take 
Donnington Castle, 124; de- 
feated, 124, 125; attempts to 
relieve Earl of Essex, 123,124; in 
command of horse at Worcester, 
205; at Worcester, 218, 219. 

Montrose, Marquis of, successful, 
121; defeat and death of, 192— 
202. 

Morrice, Colonel, captures Ponte- 
fract Castle, 175-9 ; kills Rayns- 
borough, 180-2 ; escapes out of 
Pontefract Castle, 183; hanged 
at York, 184, 185. 

Morrice, Prince, at Lansdowne, 57, 
60-2; and Roundway Down, 
66, 68. 

Morton, Sir William, 104. 

Munke (Monk), General, put in 
charge of Scotland, 208-9 ; and 
the King’s return, 268-70. 


Naseby, Battle of, 148-52. 

Newbury, First battle of, 87-9; 
second battle of, 134-43. 

Newcastle, Marquis of, at Marston 
Moor, 118-21. 

Nismes, Protestants of, and Crom- 
well, 263-4. 

Northampton, Earl of, at Cropredy 
Bridge, 114, 115. 

Nottingham, King sets up his 
standard at; 26. 


Osborne, and the King at Caris- 
brook, 186-9. 

Oxford, and Roundway Down, 66— 
71; King escapes from, 101-5 ; 
King doubles back upon, 105-11 ; 
et passim. 

Oxford, University of, contributes 
to King’s cause, 29-30. 
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Penn, appointed to naval com- 
mand, 246; intrigues with 
King, 247 ; attacks Hispaniola, 
249-51; attacks Jamaica, 251. 

Penruddocke, and rising at Salis- 
bury, 239-43. 

Phillipps, Colonel, and the King, 
237-8. 

Pontefract Castle, Capture and 
recapture of, 174-85. 

Providence, The, 16, 17, 19. 


Queen, The, sends King supplies 
from Holland, 15-17. 


Ramsey, at Edgehill, 
Marlborough, 42-5. 

Raynsborough, killed, 180-2. 

Rochester, Earl of, see Wilmott. 

Rolph, and the King at Carisbrook, 
186-9. 

Roundway Down, Battle of, 64- 
72, 

Rupert, Prince, appointed general 
of King’s horse, 18; routs Parlia- 
mentary horse near Worcester, 
28-9; at Edgehill, 31-6; cap- 
tures Bristol, 72-5; and relief 
of Gloucester, 84-6 ; routs van 
of Earl of Essex’s army, 86; at 
first battle of Newbury, 88, 89 ; 
at Marston Moor, 118-21; his 
character, 143; storms Leicester, 
147, 148; at Naseby, 148-51 ; 
his vigour, 185. 


32; at 


Salisbury, Rising at, 239-44. 

Santa Cruz, Blake’s victory at, 
252-3. 

Savoy, Duke of, and Cromwell, 
261-2. 

Sindercome, executed, 256. 

Skippon, Major-general, 
ders Essex’s foot, 127-8. 

Stamford, Earl of, defeated at 
Stratton, 52-6. 

St. Johnston’s, King at, 204—5. 

Straghan, Colonel, defeats Mont- 
rose, 196-7. 

Stratton, Battle of, 52-6. 


surren- 
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Straughan, Captain, in command 
of the Providence, 16. 


Torrington, Rout of, 79-81. 
Tunis, Blake’s victory at, 251. 


Varney, Sir Edmund, raises King’s 
standard at Nottingham, 26; 
killed at Edgehill, 35. 

Venables, General, intrigues with 
King, 247; attacks Hispaniola, 
249-51; attacks Jamaica, 251. 


Wagstaffe, Sir Joseph, and rising 
at Salisbury, 239-43. 

Waller, Sir William, at Lansdowne, 
57-63; at Roundway Down, 
64-72; and Earl of Essex, 71, 
72; pursues the King, 102-5; 
defeated at Cropredy Bridge, 
111-17. 

Warwick, Earl of, in command of 
fleet, 16, 59; his death referred 
to, 257. 
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Weemes, taken prisoner at Crop- 
redy Bridge, 114; in command 
of artillery at Worcester, 205. 

Wells, 57, 58, 59, 60. 

Weymouth, 109. 

Whitehall, King at, 9, 10, 271. 

Wilmott, commissary-general of 
King’s horse, 32; at Edgehill, 
32, 35; takes Marlborough, 42— 
4; at Roundway Down, 68-71 ; 
and relief of Gloucester, 84; 
factious conduct, 110; his char- 
acter, 144; and the King after 
Worcester, 227-39 ; narrow es- 
cape of, 244-6. 

Winchester, Marquis of, defends 
Basing House, 128-34. 

Windham, Colonel Francis, and 
the King, 233-7. 

Worcester, 27, 104-5; campaign 
and battle of, 205-22. 


York, 14, 17, 24; surrendered, 121; 
Colonel Morrice hanged at, 185. 
York, Duke of, 13. 
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